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" Some are molested bj Phantasle ; so some, again, bj Fancy alone and a good conceit, arc 

as easily recovered All the world knows there is no yertue In charms, Ac., but a strong 

conceit and opinion alone, as Pomponatius holds, which fttraih a motion <tf the humours, tpiritt, 
and blood, which takes away the cause qfthe malady from the parts afflicted. The like we maj say 
of the magical effects, superstitious cures, and such as are done by mountebanks and wizards. 
As by wicked incredulity many men are hurt (so saith Wierus), tee ftnd, in our experience, by 
the same means, many are rtiieved 

" Inlagiuation is the medium d^erens of Passions, by whoso means they work and produce 
many times prodigioxis effects ; and as the Phantasio is more or less intended or remitted, and 
their humors disposed, so do perturbations move more or less, and make deeper impression." 

—Anatomy qf Mdaneholy. Burtok, 1651 . 
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PREFACE. 



In November, 1869, I met with the following in a newspaper 
under the heading of " The Curative Effects of a Railway Collision :" 

" Allow me to confirm all that your two correspondents have re- 
lated with respect to the alarming collision on the 17th inst. on the 
Midland line. 

" Nothing needs to be added either to their descriptions of the 
circumstance or to their just condemnation of the reckless negli- 
gence which brought us so near to death ; but the shock produced 
so curious an effect on myself — an effect, perhaps, unparalleled in 
the history of railway accidents — that you will, perhaps, excuse my 
troubling you with the details. 

" At my hotel in Manchester on Tuesday night I was seized with 
all the symptoms of a violent attack of rheumatic fever; in fact, my 
condition so alarmed me, and my dread of a sojourn in a Manchester 
hotel bed for two or three months was so great, that I resolved to 
make a bold sortie, and, well wrapped up, start for London by the 
3.30 P.M. Midland fast train from the London Road terminus. From 
the time of leaving that station to the time of the collision, my heart 
was going at express speed ; my weak body was in a profuse perspi- 
ration; flashes of pain announced that the muscular fibres were 
under the tyrannical control of rheumatism, and I was almost beside 
myself with toothache. Crash! smash! bump! and bang! and 
from side to side of the carriage I went like a billiard ball under a 
hard cushion hit. The compartment was soon seen to be sprinkled 
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with the blood of a hapless victim whose fiice had come into crush- 
ing- contact with it." 

The rest of this part of the paper was unfortunately wanting, but 
I learnt from other sources that, as the lieading intimated, the patient 
was cured of his rheumatism. The remarks which this circumstance 
elicited from the press (general and medical) led me to think that 
the whole subject of the influence of the Mind upon the Body, de- 
serves more serious and systematic consideration than it has received. 
In forwarding soon after to the " Journal of Mental Science,'" a 
paper bearing the title of the present work, I observed, " It is now 
some time since I endeavored to formularize the generally admitted 
facts of physiolt^ and peycholt^y so for as they Ix-ar on this ques- 
tion, and to collect from the sources at ray command all authenticated 
facts illustrative of this influence. Dissatisfied with my work I laid 
my cases aside. Judging, however, from the remarks made, that 
imperfect as these cases are they may be of some service, I conclude 
to forward them to the Journal of the Association." 

The objects of the following pages may be thus stated : 

1. To collect together in one volume authentic Illustrations of the 
influence of the Mind upon the Bo*ly, scattered through various 
medical and other works, however familiar to many these caacs may 
be, supplemented by those falling within my own knowletlge. 

2. To give these cases fresh interest and value by arranging thera 
on a definite physiological liiwis, 

3. To show the power and extent of this influence not only in 
health in causing Disorders of Sensation, Motion, and the Organic 
Functions, but also its importance as a pruciical remedy in disease. 



1 Aboul ISO pit);es Imvfl njipenrixl in thsl JouniRl. Tho cbapturs alroady pub- 
Hihed h»vo been much extended, and Part IV, treating of tbe Inlliianco of Iho 
3fiiid upon Disease, h, in common with UTeral chapters, entirely new. 
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4. To ascertain as far as possible the channels tlirough and the 
mode by which this influence is exerted. 

5. To elucidate, by this inquiry, the nature and action of what is 
usually understood as the Imagination. 

** Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptaSi 
Gaudia, discursusj nostri est farrago libelli." 

There are two classes of readers to whom I wish more especially 
to address myself. The medical reader, who, I hope, may be induced 
to employ Psycho-therapeutics in a more methodical way than here- 
tofore, and thus copy nature in those interesting instances, occasion- 
ally occurring, of sudden recovery, from the spontaneous action of 
some powerful moral cause, by employing the same force designedly, 
instead of leaving it to mere chance. The force is there, acting 
irregularly and capriciously. The question is whether it cannot be 
applied and guided ^vith skill and wisdom by the physician. Again 
and again we exclaim, when some new nostrum, powerless in itself, 
efiects a cure, " It's only the Imagination !" We attribute to this 
remarkable mental influence a power which ordinary medicines have 
failed to exert, and yet are content, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
to dismiss the circumstance from our minds without further thought. 
I want medical men who are in active practice to utilize this force, 
to yoke it to the car of the Son of Apollo, and rescuing it from the 
eccentric orbits of quackery, force it to tread, with measured step, 
the orderly paths of legitimate medicine. "Remember," said Dr. 
Rush, in addressing medical students, " how many of our most useful 
remedies have been discovered by quacks. Do not be afraid, there- 
fore, of conversing with them, and of profiting by their ignorance 
and temerity. Medicine has its Pharisees as well as religion ; but 
the spirit of this sect is as unfriendly to the advancement of Medi- 
cine as it is to Christian charity."* 



1 He thus continues, after reminding his class that improvement in Medicine 
is not to be derived only from colleges and universities, " In the pursuit of n»edi- 



The other clasa comprisos tlio,w d on-medical readers who ' may 
happen to jwnise this work; aiid these, tlie author hoiies, may 1k' 
disposed to regard in a difterent liglit from what thty may hereto- 
fore have done, the success of some of the fashionable modes of treats 
ment current at tlie present day. Some of those, also, who are in- 
terested in the manifestations of Modern Spirituaiism, may find it 
worth their while to acquaint thtimselves fully, In the first instance, 
with those phenomena wliich may certainly be explained by a refer- 
ence to the principles laid down in these pages. From this point of 
view this book may, perhaps, be regarded as somewhat of an intro- 
duction to the stu<ly of the alleged faots, which now attract so much 
attention; for, whatever may be the explanation ultimately arrived 
at in regard to them, it is equally essential to ascertain what is the 
range of the phenomena which can bo fairly explained by well-reeog- 
nized psycho-physical principles. 

Cerebral Phraiology and Mental Philosophy have been referre<l 
to, BO for as is essential to elucidate, by the application of admitted 
principles, the cases which are recorded in this work. The collec- 
tion of so many striking illustrations of the profound influence of 
the Mind upon the Body would alone ser\-e to convince the reader 
of the absurdity of dismissing such cases with the fllp[>ant remark 
jast referred to, as if the Imagiuation could solve a great many diffi- 
cult and inconvenient problems, but could never be employed for 
any useful practical purpose. But however valuable a simple col- 
lection of cases may be, and certainly "Truth can never be con- 
firmed enough," the author thought its value would be greatly 
enham^ by arranging them in aeconlance with the generally re- 
oeived psychol(^ical and physiological principles. 

If the labor and thought required to prepare a reliable collection 




c»l k niiwledge, let me HdvisD yo 
will o(Wr\ suggest facU in the bUtor; and c 
SBgHcioiiB obeervere of nature " 

n mir theorirt of phyaUa." 



old women. They 
□r diiDtiscs whiL-h hiivc escapod 
iilds that by to doing " you may 
"0 ptacf in nur tyaicina of nosology 
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of psycho-physical phenomena, such as the present work contains, 
be any measure of its utility to the reader in quest of fkcta of this 
nature, I venture to hope that such an inquirer will not be un- 
thankful for the assistance now rendered him ; and to those who are 
&miliar — ^possibly ad nauseam — ^with many of the cases which are 
given, I am inclined to think, judging from my own experience, 
that they will find it convenient to have in one volume, for ready 
reference, a number of cases not readily found in the Journals and 
many publications of an ephemeral character. My aim, therefore, 
has mainly been to ascertain and apply the already known. As 
Browning says — 

" To shoot a beam into the dark assists ; 
To make that beam do fuller service, spread 
And utilize such bounty to the height, 
Thai assists also, and that work is mine;^* 

holding, as I do, with Lord Bacon, that " Every man is a debtor to 
his profession, and ought of duty to endeavor to be a help there- 
unto." 

August, 1872. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

The Mind acts upon the Body through its threefold states of — 

I. Intellfxt. 
II. Emotion. 
III. Volition. 

The terms chosen for the title of this work accord with popular 
usage, and are probably less likely to mislead than any others which 
might be ased ; but the only satisfactory mode of stating the case 
would be one founded upon a correct and complete physiology of the 
brain, or rather of the entire Nervous System. Great, however, as 
has been the advance of late years in the knowledge of the functions 
of this system, it does not enable as to speak with perfect physio- 
logical precision on all points ; and it is more than probable that no 
amount of scientific knowledge will ever displace the time-honored 
phrases of "Mind" and "Body." Psychologically, we intend to 
convey by the title we have adopted, the design of illustrating by a 
considerable collection of striking cases the often admitted, but too 
frequently forgotten, and still more frequently neglected, truth, that 
the state of the Mind, comprising therein Intellect, Emotion, and 
Volition, exerts an enormous influence, for good or evil, upon the 
body with which it is associated — including in this term all Sensa- 
tions, Movements, and the Organic Functions. It must be clearly 
understood that under "Mind" we do not, and that under "Body" 

2 



18 INTRODUCTORY. 

we do, include the special senses. " Feeling," as usually employed, 
comprises these and Emotion, but it is the latter only which we here 
regard as the cause, or, at least, the antecedent of bodily change. 
Sensation (general and special) is treated of, as being influenced by 
intellectual, emotional, and volitional states. 

Physiologically considered, the Illustrations range over the efteets 
produced by the action of the vesicular neurine of the encephalic 
centres concerned in intellectual, emotional, and volitional states of 
mind, upon the sensory and motor ganglia, the centre of the sympa- 
thetic, and through the outgoing nerves upon the whole body. 
Whether pure Emotion is a function of the hemispheres, and if not, 
to which of the lower ganglia it should be consigned, are questions 
upon which differences of opinion still exist, and will claim some 
attention in a future section. Be this as it may, however, the cere- 
bral hemispheres act upon the ganglia below them, so far as the 
Intellect and Will are concerned; and, further, whatever cerebral 
physiology may teach as to minute point*?, the cases brought together 
in this volume will none the less illustrate the truth, and the impor- 
tance of the truth, that the Mind or brain influences — excites, per- 
verts, or depresses — ^the sensory, motor, vasomotor, and trophic 
nerves, and through them causes changes in Sensation, Muscular 
Contraction, Nutrition, and Secretion. 

The bearing of the doctrines of the reflex or automatic action of 
tlie brain, and of the influence transmitted through vasomotor 
nerves, will be considered as we proceeil. Their importance must 
be evident to all who have studied the action of Mind upon Body. 
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THE INTELLECT, 



CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 

SECTION I.— Retrospective Sketch. 

Unzer and John Hunter clearly perceived and expressed the 
mental or psycho-physical law which lies at the foundation of the 
principal phenomena properly comprised under the influence of the 
Intellect or Thought upon the body, including sensation as well as 
motion, especially in regard to the effects of Expectation, and what 
is ordinarily understood as the Imagination. Thus Unzer in his 
great work, published in the year 1771, writes: "We connect with 
our external sensations the conc*eption of another like to it, which 
we have had before, and thus a direct Imagination is attiichcd to 
our external sensation, that commingles its action in the mechanical 
machines with those of the external sensation." He then explaias 
that sighing at the sight of a person who reminds us of one with 
whom sorrowful sensations are associated, is the sentient action of 
the Imagination. He proceeds : " We often connect with our ex- 
ternal sensations the expectations of others formerly connected with 
them/ and thus a foreseeing accompanies our external sensation, 
which mingles ita actions in the mechanical machines with those 
arising firom the external sensation." He illustrates this by the ca.se 
of a person who always faints during venesection. "Sometimes 
afterwards he meets the surgeon in the street and becomes faint," 
and adds that this was "the sentient action of a foreseeing of the 
bloodletting, and only incidental to the external sensation" (i, p. 
113)« If the phraseolog}' Ls a little different from what we now 



employ, it does not conceal the just principle which he recognised. 
Again, he points out under this division (expectation and foreseeing) 
that "espeetation of tlie action of a remedy often causes us to expe- 
rience its operation beforehand." 

There is another striking observation made by this physiologist, 
bearing iii>on the inftiienco of intellectual states upon the body. He 
is s{)caking of the remembrance of a conception, and supposes the 
caaenf a person who sees a visionary figure resembling an individual 
who caused him bitter vexation long before. He becomes pale with 
fear. This oct-urs, Unzer points out, before he remembers whom the 
figure resembles. There is no action of the Will, and no «)nscious- 
ueas in the sense of recognition, "How often in such cases," he rc- 
mark.-*, "we hear persons say, 'This appearanre terrifies, affects, and 
oalms me, without my knowing why; some subordinate idea.s, which 
I cannot remember, must be the cause.' When the person whose 
figure we have seen actually appears also, no other action results 
than as stated above ; we become pale as before, but now we know 
why" (p. 120). 

Hunter had his attention drawn to the phenomena of Animal 
Magnetism, and in his lectures on Snidery (1786—7), delivered a 
few years later than the appearance of Unzer's work in Germany, 
explained tho^ which he witnessed ou the principle of Attention 
and Expectation. There is no reason to Bupjja>3e he was acquuintcd 
with Unzer's writings. Ho Sftys, "I was askwl to go to iw nuignet- 
ized, but at first refused, because the spasm on my vital jtarts was 
very likely to be brought on by a state of mind anxious about any 
event . . . and I feared lest it should be imputed to animal mng- 
netism. But considering that, if any person was affccte<l by it, it 
mud be by the Tmaffinaiion bring worked up bi/ the itUention to the 
part expedcd to he affected, and thinking I could counteract this, I 
went ; and accordingly when I went, I was convinced by the appa- 
ratus that everything was calculatfxl to aftect the Imagiuation. 
When the magnetizor began his operations, and informwl me that I 
should feel it first at the roots of my nails of that hand nearest the 
apparatus, / fixed my attention on my great toe., where I was wishing 
to have a fit of the gout; and I am confident that I can fix my atten- 
i Won to any part until I have a aenjtation in tJiat part. Whenever I 
r^und mj-self attending to bis tricks, I fell to work with my great 
I toe, working it about, &c., by which means I prevented it having 
f eflbct ujwn me" (ii, vol. i, p. 337). It is nearly a century ago 
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since these sentences were written, and those which we have itali- 
cized show that the fundamental principle to which we shall have 
so frequently to refer, in this work, was most clearly comprehended 
by this remarkable man, who might have been as great a metaphy- 
sician as he was a physiologist. It really contains the gist of all 
that has been written since on the influence of Expectant Attention 
and the Imagination.' 

Miiller (1838) gave a luminous expasition of the influence of men- 
tal states, especially idesis, upon the bodily movements. "The idea 
of a particular motion," he says, " determines a current of nervoas 
action towards the necessary muscles, and gives rise to the motion in- 
dependently of the will." Again, "any sudden change in the ideas, 
though without Emotion, and having reference to mere external ob- 
jects, may excite involuntary motions — as laughter" (iii, pp. 944, 
1396). Under the heading " movements excited by ideas," he ob- 
serves that certain grouj^s of muscles are constantly prone to invol- 
untary motion, owing to the excitability of the parts of the brain 
from which the nerves arise. "The Sensorium acts here in the same 
way as an individual nerve in which any sudden change of condition, 
of whatever kind, sets the nervous principle in action." He points 
out that, in yawning, the disposition to the movements of the muscles 
exists previously, and this "becomes manifested when the idea gives 
to the nervous 'principle the determinate direction^' 

Muller expresses himself as decidedly as John Hunter in regard 
to the influence of Expectation. " It may be stated,, as a general 
fact, that any state of the body, which is conceived to be approaching, 
and which is expected with certain confidence and certainty of its 
occurrence, will be very prone to ensue, as the mere result of that 
idea" (p, 1390). He only makes one' condition, "if it do not lie be- 
yond the bounds of possibility." 

In connection with ideas, whether present to the consciousness or 
not, the action of the encephalic centres, apart from the Will, and 
the influence of this action upon sensation and the movements of the 



* It does not follow from this explanation that Imagination, Expectation, and 
kindred states of mind explain all the phenomena produced by mesmerists, nor 
indeed does it necesmr'dy follow that the same phenomena arc always due to thr 
same cause. For our present purpose, however, we are justified in saying tliat 
certain pureU' psychical agencies produce certain physical results. With the 
allegcKl magnetism of A. by B., we are not now concerned, most important and 
interesting as this would be, if proved. 
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body, are of the first iniportancv. The automatic or reflex action of 
the brain, which has attracted so much notice of lale, cannot be dis- 
regarded in the consideration of the oi>eration of the mental faculties 
upon tlie system. 

Unzer, wlio, to a considerable extent, anticipated the observations 
of Marfihall Hall in regard to the reflex action of the spinal cord, 
applied the ssinie principle to explain many psycho-i>hysical phe- 
nomena. In the following remarkable passage he enunciates the 
doctrine of the reflex action of the brain in regard to instinctive acts : 
"Any painful external sensation immediately exciter the war-in- 
stinct, and the movements proper to the instinct as instantaneously 
follow, even in man himself, and before the caiu<e of the sensation is 
known. Between tJie external sensation exciting the instinct and its 
sentient action.'!, no traces of conceptions can be discovered, conse- 
quently there are no material ideas of imaginntions, foreseeing^, &<;., 
produced by the external senj^ation ; ao that there appears to be a 
direi't transition [Uebergang] of the latter into the instinct itself, 
and the material ideas proper to it to take eSect in the sentient ac- 
tions of the other. So that it may, in »ome degree, be asuerlfd ihnl in 
ihe imdineU, the l»-ain tw-na back [umwendete] the/eU impregaion, and 
refietia U on tlie nerves appropriaie to the sentient adionn of the {jiatinct, 
juat aa an unfeh external impreaalon ia rejiectfd in the ganglia, and 
this without the material ideas of the conceptions necessary to the 
instinct becoming an object of special thought, they being too little 
developed; and withput its sentient actions being obviously excited 
and connected with^Sch 
{i, p. 289). 

fiaU is shown by Professor Jjaycock (iv, p. 106) to have held the 
xame opinion. He "fell into the views of Unzer and Prochaska. 
He applied it to the jiassione, and maintained that joy, sorrow, fear, 
&<',., ai-e not excited by the Will, but fell before the individual has 
so much as dreamed of them. All that passes is an arrangement 
produced by nature, intended for the external world, to secure 'la 
conservation de I'animal et de I'hommc, sans qu'il y ait conscience, 
reflexion, ni participation active de I'individu.' He also asserted 
that these pamions, trhen of a certain intrnMiy, are aeeotnpanied by 
aetions which are indeprmlent of the Will and eonaeioumtena, but which 
all tend toward the end proposed by nature, namely, the conserva- 
tion and ease of the individual ; /Aits, in fad, dating the phmomena 
of the paaaiona vtith the inatinctlve movemenfa, and those- excited by ex- 



vch other, according to psychological laws" 
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ternal stimuli, independently of consciousness and of the brainy and 
which have been remarked on by Unzer, Haller, Prochaska, Alison, 
Hall, Miiller, and Grainger." 

Miiller, who "was at the time acquainted with Marshall Hall's 
writings, observes that "reflected motions include all muscular ac- 
tions which arise from impressions on sensitive nerves exciting motor 
nerves to action through the intervention of the brain and spinal 
cord" (iii, p. 927). In this passage the brain is included in the 
range of reflex action. 

In 1837 renewed attention was drawn, in England, to the mes- 
meric phenomena which attracted Hunter's notice, and which led 
him to the conclusion that they were due to Imagination, understood 
in the sense of Expectation ; in short, that they could be explained 
on the principle that a certain state of mind induces certain bodily 
sensations, without charging " the subject " with imposture. Among 
those who investigated these phenomena with care was Dr. Ijaycook, 
who obser\'ed (v, July, 1839, p. 25) that the mesmeric subjects who 
two years before had attracted so much attention — the Okcys — were 
"of the same family as the Pythian priestess, the wizards of Kam- 
schatka, the whirling dervishes of India, the serpent-eaters of Egypt, 
the second-sight men of the Highlands, the 'wise men' and prophets 
who may still be found in Yorkshire, all knowing how to excite con- 
vulsions, or delirium, or spectral illusions and somnambulism in 
themselves or their dupes, by mental acts or drugs." In his 
"Nervous Disea.scs of Women" (1840) he observes that the phe- 
nomena in these girls "w^re undoubtedly not feigned," but that Dr. 
EUiotson, in endeavoring to ascertain their cause, "appears to have 
overlooked the influence which the Will can exercise on the brain, 
when both are habituated to the effort, and the almost incredible 
acuteness of the senses, and of cunning developed in hysterical girls. 
It is quite a mistake to suppose that because a female appears not to 
feely that she has not an acute sense of touch; or, because she cannot 
see, that she cannot most acutely listen^ " The phenomena of Mes- 
merism (so called) are all illustrations of the power of the Will over 
the brain" (pp. 111,355). 

In the preface to his work, the author observes that "the action 
of the Will on the sensorial fibres of the brain, the nature and laws 
of sensation, the extension of the doctrine of the reflex function of 
the spinal cord to the encephalic ganglia, and all the consequences 
which necessarily follow, cannot fail, I think, to interest the intelli- 
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geot professional reader, and afTord matter for deep thought." And 
ia his cliapter, "The Instinctive Actions in relation toConsciouaness; 
the Brain subject to the Laws ol" Reflex Aetion," he quotes the 
passage of Gall already given, and adds, "The importance of these 
doctrines is apparent. They corroborate the truth of the proiMwition 
already laid down, that tlie cranial ganglia [the part of the cerebrum 
which may be eortaidercd as the seat of the jtassions], although the 
oi^iin of consciousness, are subject to the wime laws as those which 
govern the other ganglia, the diffused nervoiLs system of animals, and 
the vital mechanism of vegetables." The reference here, it will be 
seen, is to the [mssions and the movements dejiendent on them (pp. 
107, 172). The two points on which Dp. Laycock insisted, were — 
first, tlie extension of Bell's demonstration of the distinction between 
the motor and sentient nerves, and so "placing tlie sensorial fibres 
nnder the [kiwcp of the Will;"' and secondly, the extension of 
Marshall Hall's doctrine to the brain ; so "applying the laws of the 
excito-motorj' system to tlie phenomena, not of the spinal cord only 
and its prohingation but to the brain also, and tlie dilTused nervous 
system" (p. 86). 

He did not overlook the importance of involuntary Attention (aa 
woU HB the Will), which he classed "with the conservative acts, or 
ratlier with the excito-motor phenomena," and illustrated it by the 
Bcusatton a nervous female esi>crieneefi on being pointed at, which 
"probably depends uimn changes in the wntral terminations of the 
sensitive nerves, excited by the act of Attention." 

He refers to Dr. Holland's chapter on the " Effects of Mental At- 
tention on Bodily Organs" in his "Medical Notts and lleflcctious," 
1839, in which he takes "a similar view of the subject, tl ion gh led to 
it by a different process of iiujuiry," and ]>oints out that Dubois in 
his work on " Hypochondriasis," publishe<l in 1 837, applied the same 
principle to the origin of that disease, and tliat Bonnet (about 1760) 
"maintained the views respecting the agency of Attention on the 
fibres "f the brain which 1 liave already advocated." Referring to 
Mesmerism, he adds that the phenomena will be useful in more than 
evar directing inquiry "to the action of Will on the sensorial fibres 
F the brain, and through these on the sensitive nerves, &c." (p, 
JJ12-13). 

'There ■■ In llie central oi^iini a jiower uf vol- 

ill Ills curubral »nd spinal nnvm, even to tiit- 

ofiiwcial Mnw" (Hi, p 987). 
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In fact, the investigations of Mr. Braid in the following year, Nov., 
1841, regarding the above phenomena, did throw a flood of light on 
the influence of the Mind upon the Body. His experiments were 
really a rej)etition, on an extensive scale, of Hunter's experiments on 
himself. 

He induced many of these mesmeric phenomena by his own method, 
which, he held, owed its success to " an impression made on the nerv- 
ous centres by the physicial and psychical condition of the patient, 
irresi>ective of any agency proceeding from or excited into action by 
another" (vi, 1843, p. 32). 

One sentence in his book contains the pith of the whole subject as 
far as relates to the influence of the Imagination or Expectation : 
"The oftener patients are hypnotized from asso^'iation of ideas and 
habit, the more susceptible they become, and in this way they are 
liable to be affected entirely through the Imagination. Thus if they 
consider or imagine there is something doing, although they do not 
see it, from which they are to be affected, they will become affected ; 
but, on the contrary, the most expert hypnotist in the world may 
exert all his endeavors in vain, if the party does not exj)ect it, and 
mentally and bodily comply, and thus yield to it." 

Further, in referring to the Okeys, he says, "I have varied my 
exi)eriments in every possible form, and clearly proved the power of 
the Imagination on those previously impressed j as the patients have 
l>ecome hypnotized or not by the same api)liancc, according to the re- 
sult which they previously expected. This readily accounts for the 
result of Mr. Wakley's experiments with the Okeys" (p. 61). In 
subsequent publications Mr. Braid examined and explained the phe- 
nomena of "Electro-biology."^ The importance of Mr. Braid's 
exjieriments and conclusions will be frequently referred to in this 
work. 

Returning to Dr. Laycock's important contributions to cerebral 



* Dr. Grimos, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Castlcton Medical Colletje, 
U.S., published a work in 1845 on the subject; Dr. Darling, of America, who 
excited much interest in it, in Edinburgh, in 1861, fays this was long prior to 
the performance of any experiments of the kind. In 1849 the Rev. J. B. Dods 
lectured on Electro-biology before the Senate of the United States. Le Koy 
Sutherland, however, sUites that ho was the first to exhibit these experiments at 
Boston, U.S , in December, 1843. Dr. Collyer puts in a similar claim. In 1845 
Dr. Elliotson published some interesting experiments made on a person subji^cicd 
to mesmeric manipulations, which showed the remarkable effects produced by 
suggestion in a susceptible state of the brain. 
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physiology in conneetion with involuntary and unconsi 
manifei-tiittons, it should be adilcd in chronological order that, in his 
paper "On the Reflex Functions of tlie Bniin," 1844 (vii, Jan., 1845), 
this doctrine was brought forwaril "in a more physiological form," 
and in snbseqnent writings he has followed up the subject with great 
philosophical aeumon. Dr. Carpenter has, also, by his masterly ex- 
position of the rationale of the i>henonienii of Mesmerism, so far as 
thej- are due to the influence of Espectaiit Attention or dominant 
ideas, done essential service to this deimrtnient of Mental Philosophy. 
Indeed, 1 3up[>ose there is no standard physiological work which 
enters so fully into this class of phojiomena as the fourth edition of 
his "Human Physiology," published in 1853. His full admission 
of the genuineness , of a series of facts suspiciously looked upon by 
medical men and physiologists, even as late as that year, and the use 
he made of them as illustrations of important principtea in physiology, 
greatly advanced their recognition. His views and those of Professor 
Layoock diverge on the doi-trine of sensation, and it seems right to 
Btate as concisely as possible in wliat this difference consists, in order 
that the reader may be in possession of the leaduig theories on this 
question. Writing on "Odyle, Mesmerism, and Electro-biology," 
Dr. Ijaycock ol»serves that "one great fact proper to all is, that the 
w^-action of the Will and of Consciousness is susjwndcd, and the en- 
oephalic gnnglia placed in the condition of the 'true spinal* or reflex 
system" (vii, Oct., 1851).' Dr. Carpenter, in his already-mentioned 
work, says that the point wherein he differs from Dr. T^aycock is in 
marking out the distinction between the " 8ai«>ri-motor " or con- 
sensual actions, which are the manifestations of the reflex power of 
the sensorv ganglia and the "Vrffo-raotor" actions, which de]>end 
upon the reflex action of tlie hemispherical ganglia (viii, p. SOO). 
Dr. Laycock, on the other hand, holds that there is no " r«8eiiiial dis- 



nt " Uio oclion of Ihe "Will is aiiepenJi-d " diffi.rs from the 
uRie wTiWr'f provious obsi^rvHtiuo, ibtil " the phenumenn oF Hosmemm Hro nil 
lUUBtraiion! of the power of the Will over the bruin " (p. B). To Bome extent 
thia is accounted for by there being an otirly or voluntary, nnd n Inlir or invoUin- 
tary, tiage nf artiflcial lomniinibiili^m. No doubt, liotrcver, the pr(iiiiin''iii'e 
given by this writer to the uotion of the Will on the ecnaurial Bbrcs nf the bruin 
in 1840 has been supplanted, to a large extent, by the fully developed doctrine i>f 
tlia brain's autornatic nction. Instead of speaking of the influence of the Will in 
niecmeric «ubjccls, like the Okcys, he would now refer the phenomena Ihey i^X' 
hibitfd to Ihe ac^on of Ihe bruin, involuntarily excited by the attention beitig 
directed in ceruin chtmuel* by the suggeetiona of the operator. 
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tinction " between the sensory and hemispheric ganglia — ^the intelli- 
gent respondence to stimuli being common to both, quite independ- 
ently of sensation or consciousness, which " in the so-icalled sensational 
actions takes no share casually, and is only a coincident phenomenon 
not necessary to the acts " (ix, 1855, p. 513). They agree, however, 
in the fact of" unconscious cerebration," as applied to the hemispheres, 
which Dr. Carpenter thus describes : " Looking at all those automatic 
operations by which results are evolved without any intentional direc- 
tion of the Mind to them, in the light of ^reflex actions' of the 
cerebrum, there is no more difficulty in comprehending that such re- 
flex actions may proceed without our knowledge, so as to evolve 
intellectuaJ products when their results are transmitted to the sensorium 
and are thus impressed upon our consciousness, than there is in 
understanding that impressions may excite muscular movements, 
through the ^reflex' power of the Spinal Cord, without the neces- 
sary intervention of sensation. In both cases the condition of this 
form of independent activity is, that the receptivity of the Sensorium 
shall be suspended quoad the changes in question, either by the 
severance of stnictural connection, or through its temporary engross- 
ment by other objects" (viii, p. 819). 

The reader can hardly fail to remark incidentally, from this sketch, 
how powerful a stimulus has from time to time been given to the 
study of psycho-physical facts by peculiar conditions of the nervous 
system, artificially induced' and usually denominated mesmeric. The 
author believes that this mine is far from having been exhausted, 
and that, more systematically worked, it will well repay the cerebral 
physiologist. 

Glancing broadly, in conclusion, at the whole range of psycho- 
physical phenomena, it is clear that it would be taking a very con- 
tracted view of the relations between Mind and Body if we did not 
include in this relationship, a reference to the inseparable nexus ex- 
isting between the two, arising out of the fact that the organ of mind 
is but the outgro\vth and ultimate developement of the tissues and 
organs of which the body itself is composed ; that it not only unites 
them in one common bond, but is, in truth, a microcosm of the whole. 
It is a fine expression of Swedenborg's (a man who, through all his 
mysticism and mistiness, recognized some great truths) that the like- 



* The application of these facts to rnental diseases is attempted in my Essay 
entitled "Artificial Insanity," in the "Journal of Mental Science," April, 1866. 
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tlie gn^tept, ami lie adds, *' nor (.'an anything 
be turned over in the vihtd that, W it please, may not be portrayed 
m the extremca, by means of the fibres ; for instance, in action by the 
muscles. Kay, the very minds aiwl inclinations or affections that 
excite the principles, shine out upon the face of actions, and gleam 
through, however they are concealed; showing that the f Are in fhe 

eerebniim continued There in u likeness of the brain 

in every fibre. The fibres carry with them the animus of the brain. 
. . . , Cerebrum and cerebellum are universally present in the 
body by means of the fibres" (xxxii, vol. i, p. 476, Ac). By a very 
dilferont ronte he arrivT?8 at a conclusion which docs not materially 
differ from that of the modern school of physiologists. If, then, the 
development of the minutest germ or cell in the body be a re|ire- 
sentation of the same principle that worJcs in tJie formation of the 
oi^n of mind ; if this oi^n consista of, and is an outgniHth from, 
such cells ; and if the brain be the ^rand centre which is in imme- 
diate relation with the strnctures and tissues which have preceded it, 
then, although these continue to have their own action — that which 
they had before the brain was added, or have in animal life wha^ 
no nervous system exists — the organ, one of ^vlll»c functions is ecn- 
traliitation, combination, or co-ordination, must be cx))eetctl to act 
upon the Muscular Tissue, whether sfrijicd or unstrijied, tlic Organic 
Functions, and, through the blorxlvessel.'^, n|inn the vawnihirily and 
innervation of tJie Sensory Ganglia. 



SECTION n. — Of variouB Mental States comprised under the 
Intellect. Definition and Elucidation. 



•cial ciises, illtistrativc of the influence of 
e shall endeavor to state clearly what we 



Before piwecding to sik-- 
the Intellect on the body, wi 
include under the term. 

The use of the itUetledtinl jioifera generally, falls under this divi- 
Bion, and invilves mental application, bard study, or concentration 
of thought. The Attention, which, as we have already seen, plays 
ao remarkable a part in the operations of the mind in its relation to 
the physii'al pheoioniena presented to our notice, will be included 
L under this head ako, although, in one form, an act of the Will. 

/dMU (iiia, from titui, to see or know) either arise irom and succeed 
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to the perception of the impressions made upon the senses, or they 
arise, without any external stimulus, from Memory, or Imagination, 
and constitute representative images. They derive greatly increased 
force from the steady direction of the Attention to them. 

The term Idea has been employed in so many senses, from the 
days of Plato, the reputed originator of the word, to the present time, 
that it will not be amiss to add to the foregoing, a brief reference to 
some of the significations attached to it. Abstract notions, such as 
"Virtue," Plato, like ourselves, called ideas. The abstract, has as 
much existence as the concrete, man. According to Lewes, our con- 
ceptions, which Realists regarded as perceptions, of existing things, he 
termed ideas ; the only real existences, the noumena of whicli all indi- 
vidual things are the phenomena. "If, then, we define the Platonic 
idea to be a Noumenon or Substantial Form, we shall not be far 

WTong The phenomena which constitute what we perceive 

of the world (i. e., of Sense) are but the resemblances of matter to 
ideas. In other words, ideas are the forms of which material things 
are copies — the noumena of which all that we i>erceive are the ap- 
pearances (phenomena) " (l). It Ls in the sense of an abstract notion 
thai; Aristotle remarks, "The philosopher is oixmpied about ideas 
(o fpdoffofpo': TTEpt Td^ }dia<: fTTzoudfU^et).^^ Donnegan says that Greek 
writers attached to the word the signification, not unly of an original 
mental representation, but of the form or external apj)earance and 
image of an object. I^atin writers employed, as synonymous with 
Idia^ "species" (from specio, I see), the term referred to by Cicero 
(Acad., i, 8): "Mentem volebant rerum esse judicem : solam cense- 
bant idoneam, cui crederetur, quia sola cerneret id, quod semper 
esset simplex et uniusmodi et tale, quale esset; hanc illi idcam ad- 
pellabant, jam a Platone ita nominatam : nos recte speciem possumus 
dicere." Still, Cicero uses "Idea" in the sense of a mental image or 
notion (Tusc., i, 24, post med.). He also uses "species" in the sense 
of a dream (Acad., iv, 17), "Eadem est in somniis species eorum, 
quae vigilantes videmus;" corresponding to the "nocturnse species" 
of Livy. The "species" of the Schoolman^ })erpctuated the material 



* *» The philosophy schools teach that for tho cause of vision the thing seen 
fendeth forth on every side a visible species ; in English, a visible show, appari- 
tion, or aspect, or a being seen, the receiving of which into the eye is seeing 

Nay, for the cause of understanding also, the thing understood send»»th forth an 
inteltigible species, that is, an intelligible being seen, which, coming into the un- 
derstanding, makes it understood." (Hobbes, *<0f Man," pt. i, c. i.) 
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doctrines of the Peripatetics. Uuzcr, io employing the term "ma- 
terial idea," protests that by it he understands "no hierr^lypliical 
figures of tlie objects of the conceptions, no impressions stamped on 
the medullary substance" (i, p. *26). Desi'srteB, awarding to Reid, 
demolished the system of Aristotle and his followers ; Reid attacks 
that of Descartes ; and Sir "W. Hamilton asserts tliat Reid wliolly 
misunderstood Descartes. Hamilton also eaye that Locke misunder- 
stood Descartes, and that Reid failed to coniprehend Locke ! Loiske's 
cloasification of ideas essentially consists of those which arise from 
sensatiou, those which spring fi-om reflection, and, thirdly, notions 
or mixe<l modes; while, with Xant, an idea represents any concep- 
tion formed by the reason, and is altt^ther beyond sensorial ^tercep- 
tion. With Brown and his followers, ideas, thoughts, and notions 
are, alike, nothing more than the Mind itself in ditfercnt states, in 
other woi-ds, the Mind's conception of an object of thought. 

James Mill observes, "I see a horse; that is a Sensation. Imme- 
diately, I tliink of his master; that is an Idea. The idea of his 
master makes rao think of his office ; lie is a minister of state ; that 
is another Idea." This idea of the horse's master constitutes, ac- 
cording to his view, the image, copy, representation, or trace oT a 
sensation. It is simply the state of mind which exists in relation to 
an object once present, but now absent. It has beeu objected, how- 
ever, that the idea immediately formed by a preseut sensation is not 
here recognized, being entii-ely merged into the sensation itself, and 
that there are ideas or notions excited by external impressions which 
may be distinguished from sensations, although the idea and the sen- 
sation are closely allied. The idea of a griffin, or of nobleness, piety, 
or democracy, form examples of Mill's "mental ideas" (the mixed 
modes of Ijocke), and are not transferable to sensations. Mill ob- 
sorveti that such ideas are put together chiefly at our discretion, but 
his editor (J. S. Mill) points out that this is only true in cases of 
Invention — creative Imagination, e.g., a centaur, or a mountain of 
gold. On the contraiy, such mental ideas as temperance, meanness, 
&c., "are supposed to have real originals outside our thoughts," and 
are not mere creations of Imi^itiation any more than complex sen- 
sible ideas (xxix, I, pp. 52, 70, 142). 

Then there is the deeper as|)ect of the subject of ideas, or of idea- 
IJoual cliangcs, suggested by modern diKitriucs of evolution. This 
DsrrieA us much further buck ; in short, to life itscll^ — to those (order- 
it^-force-to-euds) ideas of life and ot^mziitioD, which Laycock calb 
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teleiotic. They are, from this point of view, causes of the phenom- 
ena of Nature, growth, development, instinct, consciousness, thought, 
but only energetic, as derived from the Supreme Thought of Crea- 
tion — the Great First Cause of all things. Milton speaks of the 
Creator, with poetical license of expression, desisting from hLs work 
to behold the world — 

" how it shew'd 
In prospect from his throne ; how good, how fair, 
Answering his great Idea." 

Any one of these biotic ideas, which in unconscious organisms re- 
sults in form and function only, becomes, in conscious organisms, 
" realized as a representation to the consciousness, or rather is itself 
realized as a state of consciousness," — ^a noetic idea (Iv, II, p. 63). 
This is what is usually called a cognition, notion, or idea. This 
doctrine of correlative biotic and noetic evolution is the basis of 
mental organology in this system. Thus, the chiselling of the Lao- 
coon, and the development of the living original, are alike the result 
of the same idea ; the former with, the latter without, consciousness ; 
the sculptor guided by "an ideal intuition of genius;" the growiih 
of the living form by "an archet^'pal idea of development." 

Imaginationy which is comprised under this division, has been re- 
ferred to, when sj)eaking of those ideas which arise without any 
present external stimulus. As the involuntary memory (almost 
spectral) of an object after its removal, Milton employs the word in 
"Samson Agonistes," when the messenger enters, in hot haste, to 
relate the catastrophe at Graza : 

'♦ Whither shall I run, or which way fly? 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle, 
Which erst my eyes beheld, and yet behold! 
For dire hnaginat'wn still pursues me." 

The term is often used simply in the sense of active memory — 
Recollection. ThiLS, we sometimes speak of a certain taste being 
imagined, that is, recalled ; but more usually it is applied, as by 
James Mill, to those ideas or clusters of ideas which, in their com- 
bined form, have not at any time been present to the senses ; or to 
the separation of classes of facts into their constituent elements, and 
combining them afresh, so as to form unreal representations, or 
scenes which have no existence — the sense in which Abercrombie 
employs it. If we combine Memory, the faculty by the operation 
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nf which we form an idm or image wliich is, and Imagination, the 
faculty by whirh we form an idta or image which is not, a cojiy of 
a previous impression, we may conveniently speak of reeoUective 
and cresitive Imagination. In the former, to employ Proffssor Lay- 
coek's terminology, "substrata are reawakened into activity by affini- 
tive impressions, and it follows the law of aseociation of ideas ;" in 
the latter, " forins and suoccesions of events, not to be met with in 
the external world, may be developed." Common to botli forms is 
the presence of an idea not immediately exeited by any material 
form answerable thereto. As contrasted with the wi<le medical use 
of the word to which we sliall shortly refer, this state might be 
termed Imagination propvr. Nor would this be inconsistent with 
its derivation. Imaginatio, or Ima^o, a re-presentatiou to the mind, 
really means an imitation {imoffo nh imilaliane dicfa, Festus), and is 
traced back to dr/ia (from iixio, to resemble), an image. Ta^^'itus 
uses imaginatio in tlie above ecnse (Ann., xv, 36). Imago Ls em- 
ployed by Virgil (^Eu., ii, 500), to signify a mental image or like- 



" Obtlupui ; suliiiL cari gcniloriF iiniigo.'" 

Both imago and imaginatio are u.'^cd in the sense of dreams, the 
former by Ovid, "imago noctis" (Met., ix, ATi), and the latter by 
Suetonius, "imagines somniornni" (Calig, I). As a form, it is em- 
ployed by Vii^il (^n., U, 3(50) : 

" Ubiqiie pavor ct pliirinm morlis imng.)." 

Imago is u.%ed by Plautiis to signify the imjiression made upon a 
seal : a favorite metaphor for mental images. 

The Greek synonym of imaginatio, <pavTa!tia, from which our 
words Fancy and Phantasm are derived, signified the beholding of 
objects by the power of Fancy, or creating new objects by the 
Imagination. Quintilian, interpreting the word as used by Aris- 
totle, says, "Per quas, imagines rerura absentium ita reprair^entantur 
animo, ut caa cernere ocubs ac pnesenfra tiabere videamur." This 
id Hallucination, answering to our Phanljism, and not Fancy as 
now employed, which does not go beyond an exaggeratetl degree of 
Imagination — creating wliat is " furthest removed from nature, fact, 
OP 9olx?r reality" (Bain). 

The Imagination, which in its broad medical sense is, when prop- 
«rly understood and guided, a complex mental power of the greatest 
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interest and importance, must be considered under this section, al- 
though passing insensibly into emotional states. 

In reference to the difficulty of separating emotional and idea- 
tional states of mind, Herbert Spencer takes the case of perceiving a 
beautiful statue or even an ellipse or parabola, and points out the 
manifest impossibility of disentangling the cognitive from the emo- 
tional element.^ 

With this form of Imagination are closely associated Expectation, 
Belief, Faith, Imitation, Sympathy, and Hope, some of these states 
involving the feelings more than others. The most superficial ex- 
amination of the sense in which the term "Imagination" is em- 
ployed by metaphysicians on the one hand, and popularly and 
medically on the other, will reveal the wide diffijrence which exists 
between the two. In truth, as regards the present inquiry, it signi- 
fies, in popular and medical language, that a man imagines certain 
(bodily) phenomena to have occurred which have not ; or it is meant 
that certain bodily phenomena which really have occurred, are due 
to no other cause than that he imagined they would. The significa- 
tion of the term contained in the first clause is too often assumed to 
be the whole truth. That of the second clause is almost, if not alto- 
gether, lost sight of. Because effixits are produced and cures per- 
formed by means of a mental condition called the Imagination, it is 
constantly assumed that these results are imaginary, in other words, 
that they are "all fancy." This is much to be deplored, and one of 
the objects we have in view is to disjjcl, as far as possible, so mis- 
chievoas an error. It is generally implied that these phenomena 
are of a merely functional, subjective character, more or less depen- 
dent on the state of the mind, more especially the Will, and that a 
change of mental condition has been naturally followed by a change 
in the phenomena, although apparently physical. Such is the broad 
definition of the Imagination, as it presents itself t<3 the mind, when 



I '*The materials dealt with, in every cognitive process, are either scnpations 
or the representations of them. These sensations, and, by implication, ihe'rep- 
resentations of them, are habitually in some degree agreeable or disagreeable. 
Hence only in those rare cases in which both its terms and its remote associa- 
tions are absolutely indifferent can an act of cognition be absolutely free from 
emotion. Conversely, as every emotion involves the presentation or representa- 
tion of objects and actions; and as the perceptions, and, by implication, the rec- 
ollections of objects and actions, all imply cognitions; it follows that no emotion 
can be absolutely free from cognition " (x, vol. i, p. 475). 

3 
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employed in reference to medical facts of cvery-day occurrence. This 
13 wliat the ortJitxlox medical practitioner means, as he comjtlaeently 
smiltB, or is indignant, when the success of his heterodox rival is 
dinned into Ins ears, and he asserts that it was all the eSect of the 
Imugination ; and, in this sense, he is niiderstood by his assailant. 
But tbo fact remains, and because it remains, and cannot be really 
explained away, it must Ix; explainal. The essential must i>e sejia- 
rated from the accidental, and utilized for tlierapeutical purjiases. 
It matters little to the patient by what name the remedy is called, 
whethei- "Imaginntifm," or some of tJie many "pathiee" of the 
day. It is emphatioally a (aso in which "a rose by any other name 
will amell as sweet." But tn the philosophical practitioner it ought 
to matter a great deal ; it ought to Iw a question of exuee<Iing in- 
terest. 

It is obvious, then, that such signification of the term is widely 
different from that in whieli it is employed by metaphysicians and 
(yet more so) by writers like Mr, Ruskin, who assigns to it a deeper 
meaning. On analyzing the mental states comprised under the medi- 
cal and popular use of the terra, it will be found tliat the Atten- 
tion is strongly directed to a part of the body with which certain 
phenomena arc associated, that tlic ideas most vividly presented to 
the mind arc in direct relation to them, aud timt the tbrce of these 
ideas is intensified by accompjmyiug states of mind already referred 
to — Expectation, Hope, or Faith. When a pereon on swallowing a 
brpad-pill, in the belief tJiat it possesses aperient pro[jerties, is purg«l, 
it is said to be through liis Imagination ; the mental conditioa present 
yielding, on analysis, a definite direction of thought to the intestinal 
canal ; such leading idea exciting the same [icristaltic action as would 
have been iuduced by castor oil. The fon;e of this current of thought 
is augmented by Expectation. The other day a lady nurse, at the 
Plymouth Hospital, told me of a patient in one of the female wards, 
who was much disconcerted at the doctor having left the hftspital 
without ordering an aperient pill, as he had intended to do. The 
nurfic jtrocured a bread-pill, and satisfied her mind. Next day she 
found, on inquiry, that it had answered its purpose eatisfatrtorily. 
Again, I hold a ruler in my hand, aud point it to a painful region 
of the body of a patient, who entertains the opinion that I am about 
to relieve the pain. The patient imagining tliat the ruler will Ik; the 
means of curing her, believes in a force which does not exist — a cura- 
tive power passing from the ruler to the body — and ia relieved. That 
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she is relieved is no Imagination. What cured her? Merely to say 
it was the Imagination is no solution of the problem. What really 
happened was that her attention was arrested and forcibly directed 
to the part, the prominent idea being the firm conviction that the 
morbid symptoms would pass away. In other cases the fixed idea 
may be, on the contrary, that certain phenomena will occur; that 
there will be pain, or redness of the skin, or loss of muscular 
power, and should these supervene, we say, as before, it was due to 
the Imagination. This medical use of the term has for its basis that 
thinking upon an object which, as Dugald Stewart points out, is used 
by Shakspeare as synonymous with the Imagination, when he sj)eaks 
of "thinking" on the frosty Caucasus, the "apprehension" of the 
good, and the " Imagination " of a feast. It is the " conception " of 
Stewart himself. " The conception of a pungent taste, produces a 
rush of saliva into the mouth ; the conception of an instrument of 
torture applied to any member of the body, produces a shock similar 
to what would be occasioned by its actual application." This is rec- 
ollcctive Imagination, and merely involves the presence of a mental 
image of an object not present to the senses, but in the wider medical 
use of the word it becomes, as already stated, more complex, although 
by no means embracing the Imagination of those metaphysicians, 
with whom (Stewart, for example) it includes, not only conception 
or simple apprehension, but abstraction, " which separates the selected 
materials from the qualities and circumstances which are connet^ted 
with them in nature, and Judgment or Taste which selects the 
materials and directs their combination." To these powers the above- 
mentioned metaphysician adds, Fancy. 

Mr. Ruskin pronounces this definition meagre, and says the very 
point is missed, for he omits from it the i)ower of prophecy, which is 
the essence of the whole matter. The composition which Stewart 
regards as Imagination has no part or lot in it. Such a composer 
only copies the remembered image; with Ruskin, it is a penetrating 
faculty, reading truths, discoverable by no other faculty, as well as a 
combining associative power, which creates new forms, and one which 
regards simple images and its own combinations in peculiar ways. 
It is greatly dependent on acuteness of moral emotion. In its highest 
form, it is "altogether divine," and out of an infinite mass of things, 
seizes two that are fit for each other, and are together right, although 
disagreeable alone. " It is the grandest mechanical power that the 
human intelligence possesses, and one which will appear more and 



more marvellous the longer we confiider it." It is an operation of 
mind "siltogether inexplicable," and can only be compared with 
chemical affinity. But it is not ueoessary to refer further to thia 
aspect of the Imogiuation ; enough has been said to show that the 
various significations attached to the term, must not be allowed to 
mislead us, and that we are not concerned with the faculty uuder- 
stoo<l in the Ruskinian sense, that in which it is used in refcrence to 
the painter, the faculty " necessary for the production of any great 
work of art." Fancy a country practitioner who has had a truant 
patient cured by a globuliat, and has retorted tliat he or she was re- 
lieved only by the Imagination, being informi-d that it was by the 
"power of prophecy ;" that the method so far from being contempti- 
ble, was "altc^ther divine," and, in short, the "grandest mechanical 
power" belonging to man's intelligence 1 The only point in which 
he could agree with Mr. Buskin would be that it was, indeed, "al- 
togetlier inexplicable." 

This eloquent writer's distinction between Fancy and Imi^inatioa 
ia however, too fine to be omitted. The ibrmer he characterizes as 
"one of the hanlest -hearted of the mental fiiculties, or, rather, one of 
the moat purely and simply intellet^tual. Fancy is never serious; 
Imagination cannot but be serious. Imagination is quiet; Fancy 
restless." It is with him almost identical with simple conception, 
for he says " it sees the outside, and is able to give a portrait of the 
outside, clear, and full of detail ;" while "Imagination sees the heart 
and inner nature," though olscure in outer detail. " Fancy plays 
like a squirrel, in its circular prison, and is happy ; but Imagination 
is a pilgrim on the earth, and her home is in heaven" (xii, vol. ii). 
Clearly, however, from a practiisal medical standjKjint, Fancy and 
Imagination are used synonymously. 

Ueturning, now, to the ba.'iis of the Imagination, simple imaging 
— for, as we have said, the fundamental clement is a psychical repre- 
sentative image — we are ctincemed with what are ordinarily called 
ideas which the mind concaves, and which may or may not be actual 
copies or reproductions of external objects. With ideas as they arise 
simply from the perception of impressions on the senses, we have not 
to deal. As Jami^ Mill (ilisorves, it is an inconvenience that 
the word Idea is u.'Wti with so much latitude of meaning; and, with 
him, when we employ the term " Ideation" we do so as a general term 
opposed to Sensation. As sensation may be intensified by various 
favoring circumstances, so, also, may ideation or imaging acquire in- 
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tensity from Attention, Desire, Faith, &c., and then we have Imagi- 
nation in its complex as distinguished from its pure and simple form 
of Imaging. Further, ideation immediately acts upon sensation, as 
sensation acts upon ideation ; and from our present position, it is this 
and its influence upon motion which constitute such important facts. 
Mere remembrance of a sensation is, no doubt, in general, greatly 
inferior in intensity to the original impression on the senses, in fact, 
differs mainly in this particular ; but, as we shall subsequently show, 
ideation, under certain circumstances, is, in its influence on the sen- 
sorium, as powerful as anything, in the outer world, which impresses 
the senses ; and may be really more so, because in the states referred 
to, there is no disturbing element to distract the attention. Mr. Bain 
remarks that a certain pleasing remembrance attaches to a good dinner, 
but how far below the original ! We are prepared to maintain, how- 
ever, that in the above-mentioned states, an ideal dinner would be 
as pleasing as a real one, so far as present sensation is concerned. 
In the example of the fictitious pill, an idea is suggested by it to the 
mind which recalls the sensation experienced on a former occasion 
when a real pill was taken ; this central sensation (which is referred 
to the peripheral terminations of the sensory nerves of the intestines) 
is reflected on to the motor nerves supplying the muscular walls of the 
alimentary canal, and they contract in consequence. It is true that, 
in Tfwst instances, the effect produced would not be so sure, or so 
great, as when the action of the intestinal muscles is directly excited 
by purgatives. If, however, the system be placed under the influence 
of Braidism, the action excited from the centre, would be more likely 
to equal, in intensity, that excited at the periphery. 

The various ways in which vomiting may be excited, will serve 
to illustrate the influence of ideas presented in different forms. See 
how the causes differ. First, a man may vomit from taking an 
emetic, from a bad smell, or from visceral disease. With this (^lass 
of cases we have nothing to do ; the mind has not influenccxl the 
body. Secondly, he may vomit from receiving unpleasant intelli- 
gence. Thirdly, by seeing or hearing another person retch ; from 
Sympathy, as we say. Lastly, this effect may be induced by the 
belief that an emetic has been taken ; from Imagination, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term current among men. In the second instance, 
the proximate cause is emotional in character, and does not fall under 
the present division. In the two succeeding examples, the observa- 
tions already made as to simple ideas, and ideas, around which cluster 
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other mental principle*, as Expectation and Belief, eo as to fiirm a 
complex state popniarly known as Fancy or Imagination, receive as 
gooil !in exem])lifi cation as we could desire. Belief in an event about 
to happen was absent in the third, and present in the fourth illustra- 
tion. How much the effect of even disagreeable things de])cn(is npon 
our knowing that they are so, i»shown in cvery-day esperieacc; and 
the cause is referred by general consent to tJie Imagination, 



" There miiy bo in the cup 
A jpidpr sWep'd, mid one mny drink ; de|iart, 
And jel pHrtnko no venom ; for Ata knoaUdge 
!b not inffcted; bul if one prospiit 
ThQ abhurr'd ingredienL to his eya, make known 
How hehstb drunk, he i^rackR hia gorge, bin sjdei, 
Wilh violCQl hefU :— I have drunk and seen Ihe spider I" 
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Lord Bacon, in his "Natural History," has a section entitle*! "Ex- 
periments in consort touching the emission of immaterial Virtues 
from the Minds and Spirits of Men, either by Affections, or by Imagi- 
nations, or by other impressions," in which, among a good deal that 
18 fanciful, there are several tJiaracteristically acute observations. 
He defines Imagination as "the re-presentation of an individual 
thought," and says it is of three kinds ; the jiTat, joined with belief 
of that which is to come ; the second, with memory of that wliich U 
past ; the third, is of things present, or as if tlicy were present. Of 
these, the first answers to what we have .spoken of as Expectation 
(or Expectant Attention) ; the second may be illustrated by the eflect 
of the remembrance of a delicious peach in making the njouth water ; 
the tliird has reference, merely, to iancifu) representations. 

The power of the Imagination Bacon also considered under three 
heads: first, that exercised upon the body of the iniaginant : the 
second, ujmn dead IkmIIgs, as plants and metals ; the third, upon the 
spirits of men and living creature*!. Of these, the first alone is cm- 
braced by our survey. Bacon, it may be added, oppressed by the 
difficulties of the investigation, complains that "the inquisition of 
this subject in our way, which is by induction, is wonderful hnrd!" 

The intensity of Ideas is, as we have said, greatly incre;iscd by 
the fjelief, faith, or oxpeetation tliat certain phenomena will occur, 
aod [Hiwerfuliy affects the body for good or ill, according as It is 
tifieociated with Hojre or Fear. Indeed, Hope is usually involved 
in metlical Faith ; Fear is not. Both are frequently allied with 
expectation and Belief. Expectation is a belief in the future ; if of 
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a favorable character, it constitutes Hope; if unfavorable, Fear. 
Hope and Fear, according to Wundt, are s{)ecial forms of Exi)eeta- 
tion, containing an element of the indeterminate ; Hope is the expec*- 
tation of a wished-for event ; Fear, the expectation of one not wished 
for. It is an apt description of his, that Expectation is the hurrying 
forward of the thoughts into the future. There may be the expec- 
tation of a muscular movement, or of a sensation, or that certain 
organic changes in the direction of health or disease will occur. As 
the influence of ideas is so largely determined by their hopeful or 
fearful character, the emotional element will constantly crop up in 
the consideration of the Imagination, just as under the head of 
emotional influence, the illustrations of the effects of Fear must also 
represent Expectation, seeing that Fear is the apprehension of evil. 
Bain, who defines the primordial form of Belief as expectation of 
some contingent future about to follow on our action, holds that 
James Mill erred, in common with most metaphysicians, in calling 
it a purely intellectual state. On the other hand, the distinctive 
character of the belief, from jjn intellectual point of view, must not 
be lost sight of, for it is not simply that a fearful Belief will affect 
the bodily functions, but that the expectation of the form which it 
will take will determine, more or less definitely, the particular char- 
acter of the affection. 

When Belief is intense, we say there is Confidence ; Doubt is ex- 
cluded, and Faith is all-powerful. The Imagination has risen from 
a mere idea, image, or conception, to an irresistible conviction ; the 
very mental condition which, from a medico-psychological point of 
view, is the desideratum, in undertaking the treatment of diseases 
admitting of amelioration from the psychical method. The word 
Imagination is sometimes employed in too comprehensive and lax a 
way, and the emotions made to enter into its composition to an un- 
warrantable extent. This is, perhaps, more particularly the case 
when its evil rather than its beneficial aspect is dwelt upon. The 
old French Commission on Animal Magnetism, for example, observe, 
"As to the Imagination, we know the derangement which a vivid 
and sudden impression has often occasioned in the human machinery. 
The Imagination renews or suspends the animal functions; it ani- 
mates by Hope, or freezes by Fear ; in a single night it turns the 
hair white; in a moment it restores the use of the limbs or the 
speech ; it destroys or develops the germ of diseases ; it even causes 
death." 
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There are two terras frequently made use of to which it will be 
convenient to refer Iiere — Sympathy and Imitation. 
- Fundamentnlly identical, the ibriuer, both in etymology and iisa^, 
refers especially to Feeling, while the latter is employed in relation 
to Action. There is the sympathy with both forms of Feeling — the 
mental and the sensational. The inflnenoe upon aenaation of a mind 
en rapport with another mind illustrates both effects. One who 
sympathizes strongly with another who is suffering from bodily 
pain, is very likely to exjiericnee it himself. The emotional ele- 
ment usually enters strongly into this condition, but there may be 
what is termed sympathetic pain, when the knowledge, abstract 
idea, or conception is alone suflicient to induce corresponding bodily 
sensations, without any excitement of emotional sympathy. At this 
point it really mci^cs into Imitation. For with both it is this 
knowledge or apprehension of another person's state which, more or 
less involuntarily, causes similar actions, as expression, gesture, and 
tlie tone of the voice. A vivid imr^re is formed in the mind of a 
phenomenon occurring to another. This is reprodifred in the specta- 
tor. The event is in accordance with the general law now under con- 
sideration. If John ga|)es when he sees Thomas gape, it is because 
the idea is forcibly presented to his mind, and thus produces analo- 
gous acts. The idea is in this case excited through the senses of 
sight or of hearing ; but it may be suggested in other ways, as when 
John simply thinks of the act and the same effect is produced, as has 
happened to myself from writing this sentence. Here we meet the 
additional principle, that whatever mental or bodily state can \ie cx- 
dted through the senses from without, may arise from within, from 
Imagination proper. All these sympathies come into play when we 
only imagine ourselves, as well as when we arc really, acting on the 
stage of life. It Ls this principle, well known to psychologists, but 
so often overlooked by the public, which continually turns up in the 
consideration of the questions now engaging our attention ; and both 
principles united serve to form a clue to many othcnv^isc inexplicable, 
bodily manifestations, the effects of mental states. Imitation is closely 
lUHod with phenomena popularly referred to the Imagination ; with 
hose remarkable psychological dramas which have at various epochs 
crested the attention of the world. To this remarkable principle of 
ar nature which leads us to act involuntarily like others, the con- 
llaions and fiintings which, in sensitive jH?rsona, follow the wit- 
issing of tliese conditions, are due. As regards the Imagination 
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and Imitation, while so closely allied from this point of view, the 
philosopher sees in these states antagonism rather than relationship. 
He perceives that the Imagination expands and indefinitely extends 
the objects of jierception or thought ; while Imitation merely repro- 
duces, and is limited by the boundaries of actual facts. The Imagi- V^ 
nation, if it does not create, combines old forms until new ones arise ; 
the Imitation faculty does not invent, it only copies. They bear, in 
this aspect, the same relation to each other that the painter and the 
engraver do. Both are essential to the well-being of the individual 
and of the community. Without Imagination the world would be ^^ 
a desert, devoid of even^ts mirage; a barren present without future 
hopes. Without Imagination the lover and the poet, according to a 
high authority, could not exist. Without Imitation the child could 
not grow into the man. Without Imitation the acts of daily life, 
known as "habits," originating in unconscious mimicry, would be 
fresh inventions or discoveries in each individual.* From our pres- 
ent practical standpoint, however. Imitation is rather the result of 
an idea excited from sensorial impressions, or of the imagination. 
It involves a reflection or bodily counterpart of a mental image. 
When |)eople say that an hysterical girl has her imagination vividly 
impressed by the contortions of a patient, and becomes similarly 
affected, the psychologist affirms that a vivid image was excited in 
the mind, and that, by the law already laid down in regard to Imi- 
tation or Sympathy, the spectator's body assumes the same state as 
that of the patient. The physiologist's mode of expressing the like 
event is that the idea excited by the scene passed from the hemi- 
spheres down to the motor ganglia and nerves, and so a correspond- 
ing ideomotor act resulted. 

In concluding this section it may render the relation between 
Sensation and Ideation clearer to employ a familiar illustration. I 
perceive an object, the sun, for example. An image is formed on 
the retina, which is transmitted by the optic nerves to the brain. 
These processes insure sensorial perception, or object-consciousness. 
But there is more than this ; there is a mental impression, involving 
subject-consciousness. The whole complex state is included in Sen- 

* The writer believes he has soon the analogies and antipathies of these two 
state:) ably worked out, but cannot recall the work. If in this or any other in- 
stance he has been indebted, without acknowledgment, to previous authors, ho 
should feel obliged to any of his readers who will point out the source to which 
he is indebted. 
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sation by Mill, and also by Bain, who regards the subject state as 
Sensation proper. But the condition of my mind when I perceive 
the sun may be considered to involve ideational as well as, and ex- 
cited by, sensorial changes ; including, in short, the mental state, 
which, as an idea, remains after the external object or stimulus is 
withdrawn. A change has been induced in the gray matter of the 
hemispheres by the upward action of the sensory ganglia excited by 
impressions from without, so that we have three distinct though con- 
tinuous portions of the nervous system acted upon : the peripheral 
expansion of the optic nerve on the retina, the corpora quadrigemina, 
and the hemispherical ganglia. 

After ceasing to perceive the sun I retain, then (apart, of course, 
from the spectrum which may remain for a short time after closing 
my eyes), a state of mind in relation to it which constitutes an idea 
— the immediate result of an external object, one which passing 
away from the consciousness may become latent. This by acitive 
Memory or recoUective Imagination may be recalled, or by creative 
Imagination may be united with other ideas and formed by its 
"asemplastio" power into one mental image. The vexed question 
of the nature of the recollection of sensations, in idea, will be re- 
ferred to in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INFLUENCE OF THE INTELLECT ON SENSATION. 

The Intellect may excite ordinary Sensations, may suspend them 
altogether (ancesthemu), or may induce excessive and morbid Sensa- 
tions {hypercesthema and dj/scesthesiu). The terse, but comprehensive 
expression of John Hunter, which has already been cited, contains 
in a nutshell the principle which underlies the greater part of the 
phenomena referred to in this section. "/ am conjidait that 1 can 
fix my attention to any part until I have a sensation in that partJ^ 
Muller expresses the fact of the operation of the ideational upon the 
sensational centres in equally clear terms. " Ideas do not act merely 
on the motor apparatus by which they are expressed ; they lus fre- 
quently affect the organs of sense, which then present sensorial im- 
pressions or images of the ideas." Among other proofs he gives the 
instance of a person's teeth bein^ set on edge by witnessing another 
about to pass a sharp instrument over glass or porcelain ; also the 
production of shuddering by the mentioning of objects which, if 
present, would excite that sensation ; that is, by recollective Imagina- 
tion. "I cannot think of seeing a slate nibbed with a dry sponge," 
remarks Herbert Spencer, "without there running through me the 
same thrill that actually seeing it produces." 

If twenty persons direct their attention to their little fingers for 
five or ten minutes, the result will probably be something like this : 
A few will be unconscious of any sensation in this member ; some 
will experience decided sensations — aching, pain throbbing, &c. ; and 
the majority will feel a slight sense of weight and tingling. This 
simple experiment raises several questions, as, Might sensations 
always be felt in the part, from the changes which are constantly 
going forward in the tissues, but are unobserved except when the 
attention is directed to them ? Or, does the act of Attention excite 
increa.sed vascularity of the sensory ganglia, and cause subjective 
sensations ? Or, lastly, do the sympathetic centres become excited, 
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and the vaso-motor nerves influenced, so as to cause temporary vas- 
cular changes in the finger which involve seasation ? The first sup- 
position does not seem probable, except to a verj" slight extent. If 
correct, we should always feel some sensation in the finger when con- 
sciousness is dire(»ted towards it. We think both the remaining sup- 
positions have \teight. Probably the feeling experienced is partially 
subjective ; but we believe there is a real effect produced upon the 
finger if Thought is sufficiently long directed to it, and that these 
vascular changes are felt in the form of throbbing, weight, &c. 
Othere are more likely to be subjective. 

Mr. Braid tells us in his little book on "Hypnotism" (xx, p. 93) 
that he requested four gentlemen, in good health, and from 40 to 56 
years of age, to lay their arms on a table with the palms of their 
hands upwards. Each was to look at the palm of his hand for a few 
minutes with fixed attention, and watch the result. Entire silence 
was enjoined. What happened ? "In about five minutes, the first, 
one of the present members of the Royal Academy, stated that he 
felt a sensation of ffreat cold in the hand ; another, Avho is a very 
talented author, said that for some time he thought nothing was 
going to happen, but at last a darting, pincking sensation took place 
from the palm of the hand, as if electric sparks were being drawn 
from it ; the third gentleman, lately mayor of a large borough, said 
that he felt a very uncomfortable •sensation of heat come over his 
hand ; the fourth, secretary to an important Oi^sociation, had become 
rigidly cataleptic, his arm being firmly fixed to the table." 

It would be difficult to determine in these instances by what train 
of thought these different results came to pass ; whether each imagined 
that such and such effects would be produc*ed by the process, or 
w^hctlier an accidental condition of the hand at the moment, causwl 
certain very slight suggestions, which were intensificKl by the Atten- 
tion directtHl to them. Probably the former ; but one thing is certain, 
that had Mr. Braid suggested other effects, instead of preserving 
silence, the character of the sensations would have been greatly modi- 
fied. 

The individual under the influence of "Electro-biology," {>er- 
suaded that he is in danger of being lost in the snow, shivere with 
imaginary, but to him no less real, cold. Adopting the expression 
which the Tichborne trial has rendered so proverbial, we may say 
that Shakspeare would have been "surprised to learn" that a man 
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can hold a fire in his hand by thinking on the frosty Caucasus, and, 
conversely, can 

" Wallow Tiftked in December snow, 
By tliinkinp: on fantastic summer's heat;" 

for a central sensation of ideal or subjective origin, can forestall or 
supplant the sensation derived from a peripheral impression. 

Professor Gregory reports one of those frequent cases in which, 
by suggestion, "the subject" experiences a variety of sensations. 
"One arm was deprived of sensation, or both arms, or the whole 
frame. He was made to feel a knife burning hot, and the chair on 
which he sat equally so. When he started up, he was made to feel 
the floor so hot that he was compelled to hop about, and wished to 
pull off his boots, which burnt him. He was made to feel the room 
intolerably warm, and actually perspired with the heat; after which 
he was made to feel it so cold that in a minute or two he buttoned 
his coat, and walked about rubbing his hands. In about five min- 
utes his hand was really chilled, as I found, like that of a person 
exposed to frost '' (xix, p. 353). 

Mr. Braid in investigating the alleged discoveries of Reichenbach 
in regard to the Od force, found that in nearly all ca.<es, even when 
the persons had not been hypnotized, drawing a magnet or other 
object slowly from the wrist to the point of the fingers produced 
various effects. Among these were "a change of temperature, ting- 
ling, creeping, pricking," while, when he reversed the motion, " it 
was generally followed by a change of symptoms from the altered 
current of ideas then suggested. Moreover, if any idea of what might 
be expected existed in the mind previously, or was suggested orally 
during the process, it was generally very s})eedily realized. The 
above patients being now requested to look aside, or a screen having 
been interposed so as to prevent their seeing what was being done, 
if they were requested to describe their sensations during the repeti- 
tion of the processes, similar phenomena were stated to be realized 
when there was nothing whatever done beyond watching them, and 
noting their responses." His son, Dr. Braid, who assisted his father 
in his experiments, remarks in a letter to the author a few years ago, 
" Certainly the first results would have misled any one who was not 
accustomed to sift such matters." Mr. Braid gives the case of a 
lady, above 56, who had, when young, been a somnambulist, but in 
perfect health and wide awake when the exi>eriment was tried 
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Having been placed in a darlt closet, and desired to look at the 
poles of a powerful horseshoe magnet and dcMriLe what she saw, 
she "declared, after looking a considerable time, that she saw noth- 
ing." However, after IVIr. Braid told her to look attentively, and 
she woulti see fire come ont of it, slie speedily saiv aparkg, and pres- 
ently it seemed to her to bunst forth, as she had witnessed an arti- 
ficial represenlation of the volcano of Mount Vesuvius at some 
public gardens. Mr. Braid then closed down the lid of the trunk 
which contained the magnet, but still" the same apijoarauccs were 
described as visible. "By putting leading questions, and asking 
her to dcscril>e what she saw from another part of the closet (where 
there was nothing but hare walls), she wont on describing various 
shades of most brilliant coruscations and flame, according to the 
leading questions I had put for the purjMse of changing the funda- 
mental ideas. On repeating the experiments, similar results were 
reppat*?dly realiKcd by this patient. On taking this lady into the 
same ci()set after the magnet had been removed to another part of 
the hoase, she «till perceived the same visible api>earances of light 
and flame, when there was notliing but the bare walls to produce 
them ; and two weeks after the magnet was removed, when she 
went into the closet by hei-self, the mere association of idi^as was 
suflScient to (ause her to realize a visible representation of the same 
light and flame" (xxiii). 

Attention directed to the stomach notably causes a sensation of 
weight, aggravating or even originating dyspepsia. Discomfort, a 
sense of tension, and other forms of sensation may, every one kno\A'8 
from experience, be induced in the several abdominal oi^us. 

Probably no simpler example could be given of the morbid effect 
of Imagination on the body, in its recoUective form, than the follow- 
ing common occurrence; A child says, "Thinking of that powder 
almost makes me sick." In &ct he experiences nausea from no 
pliysical agent, but solely from the representative idea thereof in hia 
mind. But for our familiarity with the fact, it would greatly sur- 
prise ns that such should be the case. 

Sqncamishness is frcfjuently caused by Attention and by other 
tfJlied mental states. Marshall Halt mentions a person who irould 
^ot attempt to untie a small knot without a sense of nausea. . 

We witness in the lollowing instance the curious effect of what is 
Usually called Assiwiation of Ideas. Dr. Kellogg records, in the 
"American Journal of Insanity," the case of a friend of bis who in- 
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formed him that he had frequently sailed when young in a steam- 
boat acrass an arm of the sea which was rough, and in consequence 
often suffered from sea-sickness. Upon this boat was an old blind 
fiddler, who did his best to alleviate the sufferings of the passengers 
with his violin. The result was that this instrument became as- 
sociated in his mind with sea-sickness, and for years he could never 
hear it without experiencing sensations of nausea or a sort of mal de 
mer. Van Swieten's case of vomiting, which will be given under 
involuntary muscular action, might also be, as correctly, cited here. 

Gratiolet (xv, p. 297) relates of himself that when a child his sight 
became affected, and he was obliged to wear spectacles. The pressure 
which their weight exerted upon the nose was so insupportable that 
he was obliged to discontinue their use. Writing twenty years after, 
he says that he never sees any one wearing spectacles, without 
instantly experiencing very disagreeably the sensation which had 
so much disturbed him as a boy. 

Then as to actual pain caused by mental states. Sympathy, Expec- 
tation, &c., the mast familiar instance is that of toothache or tic- 
douloureux occasioned in this manner. Burton quotes from Dr. 
Cotta's " Discovery of Ignorant Practitioners of Physick " two ex-' 
amples of what "Phansie is able to do; the one of a parson's wife in 
Northamptonshire, Anno 1607, that coming to a physician, and told 
by him that she was troubled with the sciatica, as he conjectured (a 
disease she was free from), the same night after her return, upon his 
words, fell into a grievous fit of a sciatica; and such another ex- 
ample he hath of another good wife, that was so troubled with the 
cramp ; after the same manner she came by it, because her physician 
did but name it" (xlviii, p. 169). 

When visiting the Crystal Palace some years ago it struck the 
writer that the man who then had charge of a galvanic batter}^ could 
tell something about Imagination. I was not mistaken, for he as- 
sured me that very often when a lady had grasped the handles of the 
machine she remarked on the peculiar sensations she experienced, and 
quite thought she was being galvanized, although he had not put the 
battery in action. But it is, in fact, perhaps equally deserving of 
notice, that such subjective impressions may, as in the present in- 
stance, have a limit to their operations, for the galvanist stilted that 
he had never observed any twitching of the hands from these imag- 
inary shocks. 

Lauzanus records the case of a young man who watched with great 
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iittention a prie«t being bled fi-om the arm for an attack of pleurisy. 
Two hour^ afterwards he expcricufc<I a severe pain in his own arm, 
and at the spot corresponding to that of the puncture, and did not 
get rid of it for a couple of days (Ix, p. 1 54). This is a feir instance 
of the primarily neuralgic class of casea, caused by a stimulus acting 
centrally npon the sensory nerves. In this and the following case 
it is impossible to say whether emotional excitement assisted the 
result. 

Gratiolet (xv) relates that a law student who was present for the 
first time in his life at a sui^ical operation which consisted in remov- 
ing a small tumor from the ear, felt at the same instant so acute a 
pain in his own ear that he involuntary put his hand to it and cried 
out. Gratiolet, who himself witnessed the circumstance, does not 
state whether the affected ear corresponded to tliat upon which the 
operation was performed, but this is implied. The case forms an 
excelicut illustration of simple pain caused by what is popularly 
understood as "sympathy," a fellow-feeling, which almost brings it 
under the category of emotional influent^'. 

Amenthrei/i. — Insensibility to bodily pain, artificially induced, with- 
•out drugs and solely by psychical means, is a most interesting and 
important fact, and would require a chapter instead of a few para- 
graphs to do it justice. No one who has studied the historj- of antes- 
thetira' in all forma, doubts that, whetlier by inducing a profound 
and [>eculiar kind of sleep, or by merely rendering the patient insen- 
sible to sensorial impressions n^ated to a certain idea or train of ideas, 
severe as well as trivial o]>erations may be (xirformed without any 
pain. A few words on anicstliesia, especially in connection witli Dr. 
ElIioL'ion and Mesmerism, may not be out of place here.' A passage 
written by Dr. Forbes in the " British and Foreign Medical Review," 
on its employment in sui^ical operations, is now of real historical 
interest, and the period which it marks ought not to be overlooked 
by anyone who undertakes to write a complete history of anfesthetics. 
Four years before (in 1842) at a discussion at the Mcilical and 



is n remnrkable fnet Ihnl in all, or nearly nil hiBtorics of aniMtholics, jjti/- 
iiiKslhelic* nre nol even uienlioneil. Yol Ibey prtcecled drug-nruMthesia, 
a large extent fiiggeiled it. Cloquet removed h nutnun's bre^t, during 
smeric fleep (she lieing able to I'onvorse, but inseneitile to paiii)i wj f«r 
1829. Il IB »nid thnl no fatal oiisb from psychii-al anaithesia basoccurred. 
Pe ReniHrke bj the writer on the occasiim of Dr. Elliotson'a death, in llie 
i1 Timet ftnd Uaxette, Auguii 20, 1B68. 
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Chirurgic^l Society, on an oi)cration performed without pain under 
the influence of Mesmerism (so-called), a distinguished member of 
the profession, the late Dr. Copland, asserted that the fact was un- 
worthy of the Society's consideration, because pain is a wise provis- 
ion of nature, and patients are all the better for it, and recover more 
quickly ! 

In 1843 appeared Dr. Elliotson's well-known work, "Numerous 
Cases of Surgical Operations without Pain in the Mesmeric State." 
Then after the lapse of a few years, a large number of capital opera- 
tions in various countries (especially in India by Dr. Esdaile) having 
l)een painlessly performed, a considerable change of opinion evidently 
took place, and Dr. Forbes, in his "Review" for October, 1846, thus 
writes: "Indeed, we hesitate not to assert that the testimony is now 
of so varied and extensive a kind, so strong, and, in a certain pro- 
portion of cases, so seemingly unexceptionable, as to authorize us — 
nay, in honesty to compel us — to recommend that an immediate and 
complete trial of the practice be made in surgical cjises." But scarcely 
had this liumber of the "Review" appeared when the first operation 
under the influence of ether was performed in America! This was 
on October 16th, and the news reaching England on December 17th, 
its discovery was announced in the "Medical Gazette" of the 18th, 
under the head of "Animal Magnetism Superseded," and on the fol- 
lowing day liiston operated for the first time upon a patient under its 
influence. It was soon seen that many phenomena, such its partial 
consciousness,' calling out as if in pain, sensitiveness to slight touch, 
were quite consistent with perfect anresthesia, and w ere not, as many 
had supposed when they occurred in mesmeric patients, proofs of im- 
posture. Now, Dr. Elliotson and his opponents were both right and 
wrong — he wTong in asserting that Mesmerism would be the anaes- 
thetic ultimately adopted by the profession, but right in his belief 
that operations had been painlessly performed under its influence; 
however its mode of action be explained. We can but smile now at 
the objection already referred to, raised with so much flippancy 
against the prevention of pain ; possibly we ought rather to blush 
that members of our profession, should, on this ground, have opposed 
the noble attempt to introduce painless operation in surgery. Perhaps 
the prejudice was not more singular than that of the esteemed Editor 
of "Chelius" against the employment of ether, for he wrote, in 1 847, 
"I have considerable doubt of the propriety of j)utting a patient into 
so unnatural a condition as results from inhaling ether, which seems 
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ecarcely different from severe intosieatiun, a state in wliirh no sur- 
geon would be desirous of having a patient who wnti about to be sub- 
mitted to a tierious operation " (Ixii, II, p. 1009).' 

In r<^rd to the apet^iat nenacs, the iiiflurnce of the mind is noto- 
rious. If any one prefers to iwinsider the senses under the term Mind 
{as we ought, strictly speaking, to do) he has hut to supjMise that we 
are illustrating the inflncnee of one groujt of mental faeulties over 
another group, instead of that of Mind over Body. AH we maintain 
is that the state of the mind — the condition of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres — may play upou the ganglia of the senses so as to produce 
certain sensorial phenomena, and also that it may so atfect tlie sen- 
Horium that impressions upi>n the senses received from the outer world 
may be modifiefl in various ways. We cannot adopt Hunter's ex- 
pression "the ide-.i of a sensation is supposed to be tlie sensiktion 
itself," for there is a sensation, although subjective. When there is 
actual hallueiiiation, we may say the idea of a sensation having in- 
duced such intensity of action of the sense-ganglia, as to »iu&c the 
same eficot as if excited by a material object, is supjiosed to 1m.' a 
sensation caused by an objective impression. 

There is a striking observation made by St. Theresa, whom M. 
Maury characterizes as the metaphysician of feminine mysticism and 
of eeetutic illumination ; namely, " I have known some of weak mind 
who imagine they siv all that they tliink, and this," she adds, "is a 
very dangcroiw eondition." One practical rcfleetion may, in pusi^ing, 
Ik made upon the ecstatics to whom she refers. It would be much 
more difficult to believe in the credulity of the saints and mystiw, if 
we did not see ample physiological reasons for lielieving that the 
senses were really acted upon by their intense thought on certain 
spiritual subjects. They knew nothing of the action of Expet^Uon 
or Imagination upon the sensorium. We know to what source 



Jincc writing tbo above, 1 obwrvo Ihe ful lowing in one oflbc public jouTnuif. 

inul vouch for iu truth. " Dr. Gutl, in 1847, questioned tbe dedirabiliiy of 
mmoving {iKin. Brnnaby Cooper itrs 'Hver^e lo liie prevention of suffering,' 
wfaiuhi Hs ht) tliuughl, led to 'repnratorj Hctiim.' <Puin,' urgiied Mr. Niinn, in 
one uf the London medical organs, ' h compensated for by ths effects produced on 
Uieaystenii'iinda Dr. Pickfurd wrutc tbut 'pnin during ope ratio na woa beneSciul ;' 
while Uugpndie— be who eaid to the writhing dug, ' Thibpe-vous, mou petit!'— 
1 daclarcd in the French Academy that ' it was trivial lo suffer, and thut an inven- 
Uon to Hiintil pnin under the knife was tinly of mudiocrc interest lo surgery,'" 
VfDiu tbi» point or view, freedom rroin pain in a future world would be rather a 
111 luge tb«n olherwise. 
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Luther referred his visions, even when they were such as we might 
have supposed he would welcome. In the follawing instance, one 
cannot attribute the influence of the brain to either of the above- 
mentioned states of mind, and it is, therefor^, a specially interesting 
example of automatic cerebral action, excited by an idea vividly 
present in the mind. "On Good Friday last," he says, "I being in 
my chamber in fervent prayer, contemplating with myself how Christ, 
my Saviour, on the cross suffered and died for our sins, there suddenly 
appeared upon the wall a bright vision of our Saviour Christ with 
the five wounds, steadfastly looking upon me, as if it had been Christ 
himself corporeally. At first sight, I thought it had been some 
celestial revelation, but I reflected that it must needs be an illusion 
and juggling of the devil, for Christ appeared to us in His word, 
and in a meaner and more humble form ; therefore I spake to the 
vision thus : Avoid thee ! 1 know no other Christ than He who 
was crucified, and who in His word is pictured and presented unto 
me. Whereupon the image vanished, clearly showing of whom it 
came" ("Table Talk," p. 104). 

Now in such a case as this, while we do not tliink it necessarj^ to 
assume more than an excitement of the sensory ganglia, Miiller would 
have held that there was an image impressed on the retina excited 
by internal instead of, as normally happens, by external stimuli.^ 
In his section on the "Influence of the Mind upon the Senses," he 
objects to the term hallucination being applied to such experiences, 
because it implies that the phantasm is a mere idea, instead of being 
truly a sensation. This objection is, of course, equally forcible 
whether we regard the retina (in the case of vision) or the central 
ganglia, as the seat of the phenomenon. 

.Mullcr's remark, when referring to those cases in which extirpa- 
tion of the eye coexists with phantasms, that they "prove that the 
presence of the retina is not a ne<*essary condition for the production 
of such phenomena, but, on the contrary, that the deeper seated parts 



' Muller gavp, **The process by which phantasms are produced is the reverse 
of that to which the vision of actual external objects is due. In the latter case 
particles of the retina thrown into an active state by external impressions, are 
conceived in that condition by the sensorium ; in the former case, the idea in the 
sensorium excites the active state of corresponding: particles of the retina or optic 
nerve " (iii, p. 1391). He adds that the action of an idea upon the organ of vision, 
ao as to produce a corresponding sensation (spectre) is not more remarkable than 
the ordinary function of sight by which an idea of an object is produced. 
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of tlie essential organ of vision are alone required," is an actmis^on 
Hufficient to allow of all otliiir instances of spectral phenomena from 
subjective caunes' l>eing referred to tJie sensory ganglia and central 
nuclei of the optic nerve. Lnther's mode of accounting for the van- 
ishing of the api>arition is an aniu.=ing contrast to the deeeription 
given by Mullcr of phantasmata witnewed by himself on waking. 
"I have myself," he says, "very frequently seen these phantasms, 
but am now less liable to them than formerly. It has become my 
custom, when I perceive such images, immediately to ojien my eyes 
and direct them upon the wall or surrounding bodies. The images 
are then visible, but ipiivkty fadf." So prosaic a narrative of events 
would have liardly suited the fer\'etit imagination of the great Re- 
former. 

Unusually vivid sensations from external objects occasioned by 
cerebral excitement at the time will, as we have frequent proofe, re- 
main, or be easily recalled, long after the original impression was 
received. This was strikingly shown in the experience of one of 
the surviv<jrs of the unfortunate "London." When escaping from 
the wreck, in the Iwat, he would sometimes be baling out the water 
and half asleep at the same time. When in thi§ state he could 
always see a vessel before him witli her stern under water, her jib- 
boom and foret<»pmn«t gone, aiid her foresail shaking in the wind. 
"It was the 'London' as she last appeared to me. At anytime 
during the night if I were to close my eyes, if only for a second, the 
ship WHS always before me in thi« form." And after being picke<l 
up by the liark next day, and able to have some sleep, he says, 
" and a troubled sleeji it was. I passed through all the horrors of 
another shipwreck ; and for many nights after, and I may say many 
weeks after, I had to go through the same ordeal." The phenomena 
are of a mixed character in these cases. The mental condition, no 
doubt, originally determined the intensity of the sensaticina which 
led to the sulisequcnt spectral ship ; but in his sleep, the writer's 
sensory ganglia excited the activity of the cerebral hemispheres j 
sensation excited a eorresjHjnding train of ideas. 

The simplest example, perltaps, which can Imj adduced of the in- 
I fluence of Attention upon the sensory ganglia, is the act of recalling 



ii>t now refer tn caites of spertral phn- 
»#) which d<i uriginate in di^eaee of the 
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a visual impression, even after a long interval of time. Thus, Sir 
Isaac Newton in a letter to liocke (xxxi, I, p. 40), describes how he 
once looked a short time at the sun in a mirror, and then turned his 
eyes into a dark corner of his room till th^ spectrum vanished, re- 
peating the experiment three times. The third time he found to his 
amazement, when the light and colors were almost gone, that they 
b^an to return "by intending his fancy upon them," and became 
as vivid as when he had just looked at the sun, but if he ceased to 
intend his fancy upon them, they vanished again. "Aft;er this," he 
says, "I found that as often as I went into the dark and intended 
my mind upon them, as when a man looks earnestly to see anything 
which is difficult to be seen, I could make the phantasm return 
without looking any more upon the sun, and the oftener I made it 
return, the more easily I could make it return again." At last he 
brought his eyes "to such a pass" that he had to shut himself up in 
a dark room for three days together "to divert my Imagination from 
the sun ; for if I thought upon him, I presently saw his picture, 
though I was in the dark." By this method, and employing his 
mind about other things, he began in a few days to have some use 
of his eyes again. Yet for some months after, "the spectrum of the 
sun began to return as often as I began to meditate upon the phe- 
nomena, even though I lay in bed at midnight, with my curtains 
drawn." When Newton wrote this interesting account to Locke, 
he said he had been several years very w^ell, but he thought that he 
could recall the spectrum "by the power of his Fancy," if he dui'st 
try. He adds, that such an occurrence involves a question "about 
the power of Fancy," which he confesses is " too hard a knot for me 
to untie," but inclines to refer it to "a disposition of the sensorium 
to move the Imagination strongly, and to be easily moved, both by 
the Imagination and by the light, as often as bright objects were 
looked upon." Another remarkable observation was made by 
Newton in this case. He had only looked at the sun (in the mirror) 
with his right eye, yet he found that " my Fancy began to make an 
impression on my left eye as well as upon my right," and he could 
see the spectrum of the sun if he did but intend his Fancy a little 
while upon it. So that here the powerful direction of Thought or 
Attention produced the same effect on the left eye, or a point in the 
optic ganglia corresponding thereto, as that of the sun itself upon the 
right eye. 

The following, related by Sir B. Brodie, is a case in point : 
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"A gentleman of my acquuint»ncc, of a very sensitive and imagi-^ 
native turn of mind, informed me that not unlre»|iieutly wlien he 
had his thoughts intensely fixed for a conaidcrnble time on an absent 
or imaginary object, he had at last seen it projeeted on the opposite I 
wall, though only for a brief space of time, with all tlie brightness J 
and distinetness of reality " (ssx, p. 84). 1 

A man has hie mind so far awake during sleep as Ut dream of a 
figure ; cither one which has formerly impressed his retina and sen- ' 
Borium, or which he never saw, and is the pnxluct uf his Imagina- 
tion. That his sensory ganglia at least have been in activity, as | 
well as his cerebral lobes, is indicated by the occasional persistence > 
of the phantom after awaking from the sleep in which the dream ' 
has occnrred, IMuller referred to this fact to prove that the retina 
is acted ujKin by the activity of the brain or mind in sleep, but we i 
need not go further than the scnsorium. The idea has been trans- 
mitted there — an i<let»-sensory action. 

The next case given by Broilie illustrates these remarks. He 
gtvca it as a proof that in visions connectetl with our dreams, there i 
is something more than what ix-cun" in the instance of objects ordi- I 
narily presented to our minds by Memory and Imagination. What ' 
this "more" consists of is not decided by Brodie, and its decision 
must depend upon whether we hold that in the operatioi] of these 
&cuUieH the same brain-tracts (sensory ganglia) are excited ns in the j 
production of actual phantoms, the only difierence being one of irt- 
teusity; or, that the cerebral hemispheres onlv are in ojieratinn. "A j 
friend of mine, on awaking in the morning, saw standing at the foot 
of his bed a figure in a sort of Persian dress. It was as plainly to 
be seen, and ils distinct, as the chairs and tables in the room, so that 
my friend was on the point of going up to it, that he might ascertain 
what, or rather who, it was. Looking, however, steadfastly at it, he 
obsL'r\'ed that, although the figure was as plain as possible, the door 
behind it was plainly to l)e seen also, and presently the figure dis- 
ippeared. Considering the matter afterwards, he recollected that he 
hod a dream, in which the Persian figure played a conspiaious 
; and thus the whole ivas satisfjictorily explained, it being evi- 

il that the dream, as tar as this part of it was concemeil, had c*>n- 
ibued after he was awake, and so that the perception of the imagi- 
object had existed simultaneously with that of the real ones." 

The reaik-rs of Scott's " Dcmonoiogj- and Witchcraft" will reraem- 
a laaarkdnle example of spectral illusion, cited by him from 
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Peter Walker's "Lives," occurring on the banks of the Clyde in 
1686. In this instance a great many persons saw, while others failed 
to see, companies of men in arms marching along and disappearing ; 
also bonnets, guns, and swords. The narrator says that a gentleman 
near him called out, "All you that do not see, say nothing ; for I 
persxidde you, it is a matter of fad, and discernible to all that are not 
stone blind r* and he proceeds, "Those who did not see told what 
locks the guns had, and their length and wideness, and M'hat handles 
the swords had, whether small or three-barred or Highland guards ; 
and the closing knots of the bonnets, black or blue ; and those who 
did see them there, tchenever they went abroad, saw a bonnet and a 
sword drop in the way.'^ He estimates the proportion who could see 
these objects at two-thirds. Nicolai's experience (without any sug- 
gestion from without) forms an excellent parallel. "I saw several 
times people on horseback, dogs, and birds. All these phantasms 
appeared to me in their natural size, and as distinct as if alive, ex- 
hibiting different shades of carnation in the uncovered parts, as well 
as in different colors and fashions in their dresses, though the cijlors 
seemed somewhat paler than in real nature. None of the figures ap- 
peared particularly terrible, comical, or disgusting, most of them 
being of an indifferent shape, and some having a pleasing apjKiarance'' 
(xxvii, vol. vi). 

Ansesthesia of the special senses in regard to all impressions from 
without, except those with which a person from some particular cause 
is in relation, is strikingly exhibited in "biological" or hypnotic 
states. Thas a subject may be deaf to all sounds except the voice of 
the 6perator. Sir James Simpson pointed out this fact, years ago, 
at a meeting of the Edinburgh Medico-Chirurgical Society. He 
observed that such jxirsons "were deaf for the time to other sounds. 
Bells may be rung in their ears, strong noises of all kinds made, 
tickling, shaking, rubbing the cornea, &c., j)racticed, but they sleep 
on, apparently listening alone to .the voice that sent them a-^leep to 
summon them again to the wakening state" (xxiv, and vii, Oct. 
1851). 

It may be that in such cases it can hardly be said that the cere- 
bral hemispheres act upon the sensory ganglia so as to produce this 
effect, and that it Ls rather that the impressions which reach the sen- 
sorium are not perceived by the mind, unless they be directly related 
to the idea or ideas which are at that time dominant. Still, the stixte 
of the Intellect determines the effect of the sensorial impression. 




Tliia TOndition Is exemplified also in «isea of oniinary sleep, au 
of mind or abstratSioii, day dreaming or reverie, as well t 
somtmnibulistic states just referretl to. Dr. Carpenter abates thi 
"Sir Edward Oodringloii, when a young raau, was serving as signol- 
licuteniint under Lord Hood at the fimo when the FiTuch fleet was 
eondned in Toulon liarbor, and being dct^irou.s of obtaining the fa- 
vorable notice of his commander, he devoted himself to his duty— J 
tlisit of watching for signals made by the lookout frigates — with t 
greatest energy and perseverance, often remaining on deck n 
hours out of the twenty -four, with his attention constantly directejfl 
towanls this one object. During the few hours which he spent t 
rejHisc, his sleep was so profound that no noise of an ordinary kiw 
however loud, wotilil awake hini, and it ui^eil to be a favorite a 
ment with his comnulcs to try various cxix^rimcnts devised to tea 
the soundness of his sleep. But if the word ' signal ' was even whi 
pcrod in his ear, he was iastantly aroused and tit for immediate dutyS 
(viii, p. S55). 

Id this case, both the cerebral hemispheres and the sensory g 
must have been in a state of profound repose, but there existed an 
imprt^ssibiiity as regards that jiartieular idea, and this idea aroused 
the influent^' which, atvordiiig to Mr. Moore, controls t)te sympa- 
thetic ganglia, and throiij^h which the vessels of the brain till again. 
Dr. Cari)enter expresses it thus; "The awakening power of sensory 
imprensions is greatly modified by our habitual state of miud in re- 
gard to tliem. Thus, if wc are accustomed to attend to these im- 
pressions, and our (xjrception of them is thus increase<l in aeutcmss, 
we are much more easily aroused by them tliau we are by otlicrH 
which are in themselves much stn>nger, but which wc have been ac- 
custome<l to dLsreganl." 

A curious illustration of the in6ucnw of the Imagination in modi- 

fving the pertx'ptions of sensorial impressions derived from the outer 

world, occurreii during the eonflagruttun at the Crystal Palace in the 

winter of 1S6G-7. When the animals were destroye*! by tbo fire, it 

s supposed that the chimpanzee had succeeded in escaping from 

his cage. Attracted to the roof, with tliis ex[>ectation in full force, 

I men saw the unhappy animal holding on to it, and writhing in agony 

I to get astride one of tlic iron rilis. It need not be said that its strug- 

I glp8 were watched by those below with breathless suspense, and, as 

I the newspajtei's informed us, "with sickening dread." But there 

& no auinud whatever there, and all tbis feeling was thrown away 
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upon a tattered piece of blind so torn as to resemble, to the eye of 
fancy, the body, arms, and legs of an ape ! 

In the following case within my own knowledge the visual illusion 
was clearly excited by the idea being, in the first instance, present to 
the mind. A lady was walking one day from Penryn to Falmouth, 
and her mind being at that time, or recently, occupied by the sub- 
ject of drinking-fountains, thought she saw in the road a newly- 
erected fountain, and even distinguished an inscription upon it, 
namely — 

''Jf an;} man tl]irst, let l)im come nnto me ani brink/* 

Some time afterwards she mentioned the fact with pleasure to the 
daughters of a gentleman who was supposed to have erected it. 
They expressed their surj^rise at her statement, and assured her she 
must be quite mistaken. Perplexed with the contradiction between 
the testimony of her senses and of those who would have been aware 
of the fact had it been true, and feeling that she could not have been 
deceived (for "seeing is believing"), she repaired to the spot and 
found to her astonishment that no drinking-fount^iin was in exist- 
ence— -only a few scattered stones which had formed the foundation 
upon which the suggestion of an expectant Imagination had built 
the superstructure. The subject having previously occupied her 
attention, these sufficed to form, not only a definite erection, but one 
inscribed by an appropriate motto corresponding to the leading idea. 

Dr. Wigan's well-known experience in his own person is a ca.se in 
point, and is too striking to be omitted from our collectanea psychica. 
He was attending a soirie given in Paris by M. Bel lart, shortly after 
an event which strongly excited public feeling — the execution of 
Marshal Ney — when the incident occurred. On the arrival of a 
visitor, M. Mar^chal ainij the usher announced Mar(?chal Ney, Dr. 
Wigan says, an electric shudder ran through the company, and he 
owns that the resemblance of the j)rm(re was, for a moment, as per- 
fect to his eyes, cw if it had been Uie realUy. 

The somewhat similar illusion of which Scott was the subject when 
reading with much interest an account of Byron\s habits and opinions, 
not long after his death, need not be detailed, but it will be re- \\ 
membered that passing from his sitting-room into the entrance-hall, 
fitted up with the skins of wild beasts, armor, &c., " he saw right 
before him, and in a standing posture, the exact representation of his 
departed friend, whose recollection had been so strongly brought to 
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his Im^ination. Ho stopptil, for a ^inglo moinent, so as to no^w 
the wonderful accuraov witli which Fancv had impressed upon the 
btxlily eye the peculiar! tits of dress and posture of the illustrious 
jUK't. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt no sentiment save 
that of wmder at the extraonlinarv aocuracy of the resemblance, and 
stepiKxl onwards towanls the figure, winch resolved itself, as lie ap- 
pruaehetl, into the various materials of which it was eomposcil. Ttuse 
were merely a screen occupied by great coats, shawls, plaids, and 
BU«h otlicr articles as- usually are found in a' country entraiicc-hall." 
Sir Walter returned to the spot from which he had seen this product 
of what may be calletl Imagination firojjcr, and tried witli alt his 
might to recall it bv the fbi-cc of bis Will, but in vain — a good illa'*- 
tration of the slight influence of volition over sensation eompared 
with that of u vivid mental image or idea acting upon the sensorial 
iwntn's, and distorting or moulding in other forms the impressions 
received from objects of seusti. The fault does not lie in the aSercnt 
nerve, but in the central organs; not in the telegraph wire, but in 
the somewhat muddled oiBcial sitting at the comp:iny'H head office 
and endeavoring to decipher the messages. In truth, in our ordi- 
nary language, we give the senses a worse cliaracter than they deserve. 
They report correctly on varioiw occasions, but we draw an incorrect 
inference or read their reports in a hasty or slovenly manner. It is 
only when the sensory apparatus is diseased in the first instance that 
wecwn properly speak of the senses deceiving us. The common reply 
to this aiwlogy ibr our senses is that in many instances, as in that of 
the o!ir which, although eutire, looks broken in the water, our senses 
even in a healthy comlition mislead us. A little consideration, how- 
ever, will show that our senses are not really at fault even in this in- 
stance, and that if we arrive at n fiilsc (^)iiclusion, it is the result of 
our not making allowance for an intervening medium between the 
eye and the oar. Who would blame the eye because it could not 
have seen the oar at all, had tliero been a stone wall in the way? 
As unfair would it W- to charge the eye with dwcption because its 
function is interfered with and distorted by an intcrvenient fluid. 
The child Iwlieves the oar broken becinise he has not yet Icarnetl the 
effect pmduced by the refracting power of water. Ignorance is the 
Ouise of an erroni-ous IwHcf; the uiiter the cause of the appearance 
of the oar; the organ of sight must 1m? acquitted of all blame. Reid 
■ay* he once mot with a man who urged tliat the Protestant ai^u- 
nent agiLinst transubstantintion from the testimony of our senses 
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inconclusive, because, as there are cases in which several of our senses 
deceive us, how do we know that they may not all deceive us in this 
instance? The discussion which followed need not occupy our at- 
tention ; one on the same subject between Erasmus and Sir T. More 
is so much to the purpose, as the influence of Imagination united 
with Belief is especially brought out, that it may be referred to, 
although the effect is rather a mental than a bodily one. The latter, 
when visited by Erasmus, endeavored to convert him to a belief in 
the Real Presence, and assured him that if he would only believe he 
would be satisfied of its truth by unquestionable evidence. On leaving 
More's house he borrowed his pony, and finding it very useful did 
not incline to return it, but sent the following lines: 

" Quod mihi dixisti 
• De corporo Christi, 

Credo quod edis, et cdi3 : 
Sic tibi rescribo, 
De tuo palfrido, 

Credo quod babes, et babes ;" 

which a writer in " Macmillan " for September, 1865, translates thus : 

" Remember, you told nio 
Believe and you'll see ; 
Believe 'tis a body 
And a body 'twill be. 

*»So sbould you tire walking 
This hot sumnier-tid(% 
Believe your staff's Dobbin, 
And straightway you'll ride." 

As regards the sense of hearing, it is very manifest that the thought 
uppermost in the mind — the predominant idea or expectation — makes 
a real sensation from without assume a different character. If of two 
children listening to a peal of bells one is told that they say " Ijong 
live the King," and the other, " Never, forever," to each the chime 
may sound as he expects to hear it. But, of course, those instances 
are much more striking in which the expectation excites the central 
termination of the auditor}^ nerve, so that sounds, voices, &c., are 
actually heard. The Imagination may be justly said to be the cause, 
but it Ls no imagination that sounds are heard. The fine passiige of 
Madame De Stael, "So mighty sometimes is the power of Imagina- 
tion, that by it we hear in our hearts the very voice and accents of 
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e literal aeaac than probably she 



one wliom wc love," is true in a, more 
inlentlwl. 

The influence of Attention in intensifying auditory sensations is 
(wnetantly brought under our notice. The Highland woman hear- 
ing the distant pibroch when Havelock was approaching to the relief 
of Lucknow is a beautiful illustration of the familiar fact Uiat the in- 
tense direction of the thoughts to a particular sensation increases the 
sensitiveness of thesensorium. 

80 witli the sense of taste. ■ " Hold your tongues!" exclaimed a 
Frenchman, " I cannot taste my diimer." The com'ersation dis- 
tracted his Attention, and would not allow him to dwell u[xin his 
viands with the gusto which a gonrtnand desires. With imag- 
inative j>eople, the food eaten or the fluid drunk assumes a verj' dif- 
ferent taste according to the fancy. Misled by Exi>ectatioD, the 
grumbler finds the meat taste bad, the water is abominable. I have 
known a gentleman, hopelessly bnciful, send out the cream from 
table because it tasted sour, and find it sweet when the servant brought 
in what was supposed to be, but was not, a fresh supply. 

The influence of the Imagination (in its expective form) upon the 
olfactory sense is well exhibited in a case rei»ortcd by Professor Ben- 
nett, of Ediubui^h (sviii, p. 16), 

" A clergyman told me that some time ago suspicions were enter- 
taioeil in his jiarish of a woman who wu-s supposed to have poisoned 
her newly bom infant. The coffin was exhuineil, and the procurator- 
fiscal, who attended with the metlit^l men to examine the body, de- 
clared that he already perceived the odor of decom|^)06ition, which 
made him feel fuint, and in consequence ho withdrew. But on open- 
ing the ooffin it was found to be empty, and it was afterwards aswr- 
tained that no child had been born, and couscquently no murder 
committed." 

The sense of vngH has fpcquently been misled by the Irai^ina- 
tion. The anecdote of Dr. Pearson, though well known, is so good 
an illusti-atton that it can liardly be omitted in this place. When 
potflssiutn was discovered by Davy, Dr. Pearson, taking up a globule, 
estimated its weight on his finger, and exclaimed " Ble»s me, how 
heavy it Isl" simply from expecting a metal to be so, whereas the 
reverse was the real truth. 

In his "Hunmn Physiology" (4th edit., p. 821), Dr. Carpenter 
states tliat he " has seen a man remarkable for the poverty of his 
muscuhir development, who shrank from the least exertion in bia 
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ordinary state, lift a twenty-eight pound weight upon his little finger 
alone, and swing it round his head with the greatest facility." Now, 
this was due, first, to a mental cx)ndition rendered acutely susceptible 
to impressions, and then to the action of the Imagination, when the 
subject was assured that . the weight was a mere trifle, and that he 
could lift it easily. This idea by affecting the muscular sense of re- 
sistance, produced the same effect as .actually lessening the weight 
would have done. Again, to the same individual, when in the same 
impressible state, a handkerchief placed on the table felt so hea\y 
that he could not raise it after repeated attempts to do so. 

In regard to other muscular sensations, they receive further illus- 
tration fi'om the influence of the Attention on involuntary move- 
ments, in the chapters on muscular action. 

We do not propose to enter into the influence of the Intellect upon 
the sensations of Organic Life, l>eyond the general observation that 
attention to the various processes of secretion and nutrition not only 
excites their activity, as will be subsequently shown, but is accom- 
panied by more or less well-defined feeling. The ordinarily obscure 
sensations which these processes occasion become intensified, and a 
long train of hypochondriacal symptoms follows. Under this head 
are comprised the sensations of the alimentary canal, including the 
pharj^nx, oesophagus, stomach, and intestines. The familiar sensa- 
tion at the pit of the stomach, the consequence of perturbations of 
mind, belongs to the Emotional section of mental states, under which 
also the disagreeable sensations of hypochondriasis will be referral 
to, although admitting of explanation by a reference to the mere 
operation of the Attention. 

In concluding this section, I wish to revert to the states of mind 
in Recollection and Imagination in connection with the vexed ques- 
tion of the character and seat of resuscitated mental imajres. 

It is disputed, as regards the ordinary memor}' of an object or the 
creations of the Imagination — re-presentative consciousness — whether 
the same psychical or encephalic condition is excited as in the actual 
perception of an object present to the senses — presentative states of 
the Mind. It is obvious that the answer to this ques^tion is of great 
interest in the consideration of the influence of ideal psychical states 
upon the body, whether intellectual or emotional. The teachings of 
psycholc^ists of the present day appear decidedly to favor an affirma- 
tive reply. 

Abercrombie's work on the "Intellectual Pow 
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markable review iu the "Quarterly" for July, 1831, from the pen 
cif Sir David Breweter, who combated the idea that in Memon* and 
I uiiigi nation the mind recalls past impressions and forms fi-csb com- 
binations, "without any assistance from tJie organs of perception," 
aud maintained that while in the onlinary action uf these faculties, 
owing to the exeeediugly fleeting character of the mental images pro- 
duced, and the eouutcraeting influence of the external world, we can- 
not fix and Huhjcct thom to examination, there are exeeptiunally 
fevoring circumstanecu which render it possible to examine them as 
carefully as impressions made upon the retina by luminous bodies, 
and that in these eases the images recalled by Memorj', or created 
by Imagination, " follow the motions of the head and eye." This 
he explained by supposing that the recollection of an object previously 
seen, acts by retransmission from the braiu ahjng the ncr\-cB to the 
same points of the retina as had been acteil upon by the original 
object, when the impression there had been transmitted to the ecn- 
sorium. A very &int and transient impression was suppose^] hj 
him to be formed on the retina, just sufficient for the purposes of 
Memory and Imagination. If, moreover, these faculties are power- 
ful, and the nerves excitable, the retinal impression becomes so dis- 
tinct as to constitute a spectral illasion. Brewster's general conclu- 
sion was Uiis, that "in all our organs of sense the mind possesses the 
power of retransmitting thnmgb the nervous filaments to the expau- 
sion of the nerves which are acted upou by external objects, impres- 
sions which these nerves have previously transmitted to the brain," 
feeble in ordinary Memory and Imagination, brilliant and phauta»- 
matic iu abnormal states of the brain or nerves. If for the peripheral 
expansion of the sensory nerves we substitute tht scnsorium, or 
whatever that portion of the brain may be in which impressions are 
registeretl, Brewster's opinion is in accoi-dance with that to which we 
have just referred. His proofs are not alt»igether satisfactory, for, 
in the first place, the examples he a<lduces are not those of ordinary 
Memory or Imagination ; and, secondly, as regards actual phantasms, 
the fact that they move with tlie eye may l>e explained on anutlier 
principle than that of referring the revived impression to the external 
organs themselves. 

At first sight, .simply to think of and recall the face of an absent 
friend, and so to tliink of liim as to sec his feee projected as if pres- 
ent before mc, do certainly seem very distinct psychical, and there- 
fore encephalic conditions, not only in degree or intensity, but; in 
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kind and seat. The one operation feels to be so purely " mental," 
the other so sensorial. That subjective sensations and objective sen- 
sations occupy the same seat cannot be doubted ; but the difficult 
question is, whether the definite remembrance of a particular object 
passing beyond a mere notion does or does not cause a true sensa- 
tion, however faint. It is easy to believe that the seat of a si)ectral 
form of a mountain is identical with that of the conscious impreasion 
of the actual object when present to the senses, but not so easy to 
believe that in recollecting a certain mountain, and tracing its out- 
line, or imagining one, " we are re[>eating the same currents and re- 
animating the same nervous tracts as in the survey of the actual 
mountain" (Bain). In opposition to this hypothesis it is urged* 
that perception is a biune fact, or a synthesis of cognition and ob- 
ject, while Memory and Imagination are not so, for the object is not 
present to them. It is denied that seeing a rose and the remembered 
outline of a rose involve the same operation of mind — the only dif- 
ference being, as alleged, one of intensity. Dr. Carpenter, on the 
other hand, speaks of "ideas or conceptions as cerebral (L c, hemi- 
spherical) states, which seem to recall the same condition of the sen- 
sorium, as that which was originally excited by the sensory impres- 
sion" (viii, p. 749). It is true, I can think of a rose, have a bare 
abstract notion of it, without any action of the sensorium, but it may 
nevertheless be true that the moment it is figured in the mind's eye, 
although no spectrum or phantasm is formed, there occurs a change 
in the optic nerve-centre — the corpora quadrigemina. Still, we 
think, it is practically difficult to de(dde at what point the strictly 
ideational passes into the sensational. 

Let as, on account of the importance of the subject, consider a 
little further the changes which physiologists assume take place in 
recalling a sensation, such as seeing a person's countenance in the 
mind's eye. According to Carpenter, it is, as we have seen, a secon- 
dary change, caused by the influence of ideational (hemispheric) ac- 
tivity upon the sensory ganglia. I recall the notion of this object — 
the face — by which the sensory impression or state was formerly 
produced, and by keeping such notion before the conscioasness I am 
enabled to see in my mind my friend's face. The geneml notion is 



> See this position ably maintained by Rev. W. G. Dnvies in the "Journal of 
Mental Science," for April, 1864. See also the observations of Mr. L. Clarke in 
the "Psychological Journal," January, 1863, p. 19. 
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ali that fiome can attain to, the sen.'^tioiial state not 
ducctl. He remarks that we can reniembor tlie fxjtrcmi 
teuanw better than the featare«, because the former appeals most 
our ideational consciousness, while the latter obliges lis to : 
sensational state. As in Recollection, so probably is it in sp 
ous or passive Memory; though here external objects may 
ejccite the renewal of previous sensations. His special theory, whii 
ought to be kept dUtinet from the general question, is that the sei 
scry ganglia, iu all probability, do not register sensory impressions; 
"these can only i>e reproduced afresh by the action of external ol 
jerta, or ideational changes." The hemispheric ganglia, in reprodi 
cing ideas, art independently of the sensorium, except that, accordi 
to this physiologist, the results of such cerebral action "must be i 
pressed on the sea'torium before we can be rendered conscious 
them." Probably everj' sensory impression, once perceived, is r^i 
tered in the cerebral hemispheres, and "may be reproduced at 
subsequent time, although there may be no consciousness of its i 
ence in the mind, during the whole intermediate period" {p. 8( 

It is not ncoea.«arv to adopt, in an unqualified manner, the d 
of this somewhat elaborate theory, founded to a lai^ extent uj 
the hypothesis that the hemispheres themselves are not the seat 
consciousness. The essential point remains, and is as applicable 
the present subje(4, if the hemispheres be admitted to be conecio 
ganglia without the co-<iperation of the ganglia beneath them. We 
have seen that Rain (who upholds the latter view) is eijually strong 
in maintaining that the ideas which our Mcmorj' and Imagination 
form of external objects, involve the action of the same tracts in the- 
encephalon as are excited by impressions immediately derived from 
the material world, or from those internal subjective stimuli whi) 
cause actual hallnciuations. 

Again, Herbert Spcncor, the teacher, jtor' iS»x*,^, among psychoid* 
gists, of the dotitrine of Evolution, arrives by this and other 
of profound psychical investigation at the same conclusion. Tho^i 
he eays, when sjHiaking of the ideas of throwing a stone, or seeing 
dc^ run away, "these, that we call ideas, are nothing else than weak 
reiKtitions of tlie peycliical states raascd by actual impressions and 
motions" (x, p. 456). An expression he employs is a very forcible 
ODe — the nascent excitation of nerves in the revivahility of tbrmer 
impressions. In the above-mentioned acts this occurs, as respects 
the motor apparatus, in thinking of throwHng a stone ; and 
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specte the optic nerves, in the mental picture of a dog running 
away. "Those vivid states of consciousness which we know as sen- 
sations, accompany direct, and therefore strong, excitations of nerve- 
centres; while the faint states of consciousness which we know as 
remembered sensations, or ideas of sensations, accompany indirect, 
and therefore weak, excitation of the same nerve-centres" (p. 124). 

Mr. G. H. Lewes, in an article in the "Fortnightly Review'^ 
(February, 1872) on "Charles Dickens," states an interesting fact 
in reference to his brain-fictions, namely (what the novelist had him- 
self told him), that "every word said by his characters was distinctly 
heard by him. I was at first," he adds, " not a little puzzled to ac- 
count for the fact that he could hear language so utterly unlike the 
language of real feeling, and , not be aware of its preposterousness ; 
but the surprise vanLshed when I thought of the phenomena of 
hallucination." Such instances may be thought to support the 
opinion that the creations of the Imagination, and the images re- 
called by tlie memory occupy the same nervous tract as those which 
are excited by impressions from without, and that they only require 
additional intensity to become what are admitted by all to be (sub- 
jective) sensations possessing the distinctness which ordinarily char- 
acterizes those of objective origin. At any rate, they show how 
great a tendency mere thought ha.s to excite or awaken the corre- 
lated sensation. Dickens also says, in regard to his sister-in-law 
Mary, that after her death he was haunted by her image every day, 
and dreamt that he saw her every night for a year. He does not 
mean, we suppase, that he saw a spectral form in the day — merely a 
vividly defined and irrepressible memory of her person. In the 
dream, when the outer world was excluded, the very same image 
presented all the characters of a sensorial impression. 

Just, then, as in perceiving objects around us, subject-conscious- 
ness and object-consciousness are uniteil, sensorial perception passing 
insensibly into intellectual perception ; so in Recollection and Imagi- 
nation, the ideational and sensational changes are almost inseparable; 
the calling up of the one state as originally excited by external ob- 
jects, calls up the other ; and in this way the old paths are traversed, 
though in a reverse order. It may, however, be admitted, we think, 
that the original idea which was abstracted from the sensorial percep- 
tion can arise in the mind, or be recalled as a general notion, without 
the action of the sensory centres being excited. 

The application of this position to the influence of ideal states of 
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mind is ohvioua ; whether they excite by their intensity and vivid- 
ness general balily sensations, or such aetinn of the sensorial ceutrea 
that tlie Mind refers the special sensations to objective sources of ex- 
citement ; whether they cause movemente, or whether they aet uix>n 
the organic functions. Whatever hypothesis we adopt, the funda- 
mental fact remains that Sensation and Motion are not merely more 
readily reproduced by the original impressions being repeated, but 
may lie reprodnced without our having the slightest recourse to the 
original, so that we may breathe an atmosphere in which the Itody 
feels, the eye sees, the ear hears, the nose smells, and the palate 
tastes, as acutely as if the material world excited these sensations, 
and may perform mnecular actions without, and even against the 
Will, and with or without consciousness, solely in respondencc to 
ideas, whether recalled by the Memory or created by the Imagina- 
tion. There may be here two distinct series of automatic phenom- 
ena — the involuntary representation of single or combined presenta- 
tions, and the involuntary results in Sense and Motion — ideo-sensory 
and ideo-motor ; the common centre acted upon by objective impres- 
sions fi'om without and by subjective impressions from within, being 
the Sensorium, and the resulting sensations and motions being in 
many instances as powerful from tlie latter (the inner) source as from 
the former,- and in some more so. 

The following are the most important conclusions in connection 
with the Influence of the Intellect on Sensation : 

1. When ideas arise from the sen-sorial i>erception of impressions 
upon the peripheral terminations of the various classes of nerves, 
they may react upon the sensory ganglia, and influence general, 
flpecial, organic, and muscular sensations, causing sensational illu- 



2. When, through intellectual ojwrations, ideas are imagined or 
recalled, these may be merely ideational states, but they ever tend to 
become identical in character, though not necessarily in degree, with 
the complex states formed when i>eripheral impressions from external 
objects, first excited them. The recurrence therefore of the ideational 
state co-operating with the sensory ganglia, usually recalls also, al- 
though but faintly, the sensation corresponding to the idea. 

3. In some conditions of tlic encephalic centres, such a powerful 
excitement of the sensorj' ganglia occurs, that the etfect is identical 
in sensory force — in objectivity — with that which results from an 
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impression produced upon the peripheral termination of the nerves, 
causing hallucinations or phantasmata. 

4. The mind under certain circumstances can, by Attention, recall 
the sensorial impression so distinctly as to produce, e, </., in the case 
of sight, the spectrum or image which was impresserl on the retina 
and perceived by the sensorium. 

5. Not only may hypersesthesia of one or more of the senses be 
produced, but complete anaesthesia be caused by psychical means ; 
encephalic vascularity and innervation being increased or lessened in 
the several sense-centres. 
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CHAPTER III. 

INFLUEXCE OF THE INTELLECT UPON THE VOLUNTARY 

MUSCLES. 

The several mental states comprise^ under the Intellect may, by 
their action on the voluntary muscles, indue<3 — 

I. Regular coniraction aiid relaxation : Movements, 
II. Irregular and excessive contraction : Spasms and Convulsions, 
III. Loss of power : Paralysis, 



SECTION I. — Muscular Contraction and Relaxation: 

Movements. 

The influence of an intense and exciting idea or thought in in- 
ducing well-marked movements, is admirably illustrated in the de- 
scrij)tion of two characters — one real, the other, indeed fictitious, 
but, sketched by the hand of a master, equally true to nature. 

Sir Philip Francis is described by his biographer a^j "pacing 
rapidly forward as if to pursue a thought. He would then suddenly 
turn short round, draw^ himself up to his full height, and Svith a 
sweeping of the arm' evolve some epigrammatic sentence or w^ll- 
roundcd quotation. Even his own family, habituated as they were 
to these sudden inteiTuptions of the measured tread, with which he 
loved to pace up and down the utmost length that a small suite of 
rooms would allow him, were sometimes startled by the vehemence 
of the outbreak, and strangers wx^re absolutely electrified" (xiii, I, 
p. 454). 

The other character, Felix Holt, is thus graphically described : 
"His small, nervous body was jarred from head to foot by the con- 
cussion of an argument to w^hich he saw no answer. In fact, the 
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only moments when he could be said to be really conscious of his 
body were when he trembled under the pressure of some agitating 
thought." To some extent, no doubt, in both these instances, the 
intellectual element was followed by emotional excitement, which 
intensified the character of the external commotion. 

Obser\'e the eye when thought is concentrated upon a subject of 
purely intellectual interest. It illustrates a law we shall sj^eak of 
more fully when we have to treat of the Emotions — the parallelism 
l>etween the outward signs of mental states and the action of the senses.* 
Why, as regards any practical good to be attained, should any change 
occur in the organ designed only to examine external objects ? Yet, 
as if stepping out of its province, it frequently peeps and pries, and 
strains all its powers to gain an insight into what is hopelessly beyond 
its ken. Why, but because the movements excited by the objects of 
the outer world, acting upon the senses, take place not only then, 
but when the thoughts are occupied by ideas having no relation 
whatever to the external world. It may seem a contradiction to this 
statement that, in profound meditation, the eyelids are sometimes 
closed to exclude outside distractions — the impressions from without 
calculated to confuse those from within — but the exception is only ap- 
parent, for the eye, when thus veiled, continues to fix its gaze steadily 
upon imaginary objects, or in motion endeavors to track an idea 
through intricate mazes of thought. The appearance of the eyes in 
ecstasy is a striking example of the appropriate, but, so to speak, 
purposeless action of the muscles of the eyeball in ideal states of 
mind. Again, the axes of the eyes in an absent man walking through 
the street, are not fixed upon the objects which he meets, but are 
directed towards a point suggested by a subjective image. Hence 
confused vision, and the danger of running against anything in the 
road. The philosopher is described by Engel as walking, while pur- 
suing some luminous train of thought, with his eye ardently fixed, 
the eyelids sometimes joyously 0})ened, sometimes half-closed, engaged 
in imaginary contemplation. Figurative language corresponds to 
figurative gestures. We speak of " the mind's eye " and " mental 
insight." When we perceive the bearings of a question we say em- 

* Figurative or metaphoric expressions derived from Sensation are introduced 
here, instead of in the chapter on Sensation, in order to illustrate the pMrallelism 
hetween the action of the muscles when excited by Sensation and by Emotion. 
Diderot pointed out the importance of this corre.*pondence, but we are mainly 
indebted to Gratiolet for having worked out the idea in detail. 
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])h«ticall)r "we see it." "The eyee of your understanding being en- 
lightened " is another familiar example, and we mii8t add — 



" "Who 60 gross 
As cannot see this pnlpable device? 
Tet who so bold but snys ho sees ii no 
Wben such ill-dculings must be seen i 



ihmig/itt" 



The French say, " Je goflte c^la," a mode of speech chara^^terizerl 
by Gratiolet as " emineniment ht-ureuse et fine," and he ends a lec- 
ture by expressing a hope tliat his propositions have been " gollt&s" 
by the intelligence of his hearers. 

The behavior of the gustatory muscles and the salivary glands is 
in strict accord with this, when engaged in an intellectuai rf/iaxt, 
"the feaat of reason and the flowof sonl." Such ejqjresaiona are suf- 
ficiently significant of the fiut that figurative movements aocompany 
certain operations of the Intellect, namely, smacking the lips, swallow- 
ing, Ac. The description of Captain Porter at the Marshalsea, in 
Dickens's reminiscences of his early life, is most characteristic of this 
principle. He read aloud a certain petition preimred to present to 
the king, praying for a bounty to the prisoners to drink his Majesty's 
health, on the occasion of his birthday, to all who would hear it 
when attaching their signatures. " Captain Porter, in a loud, sonor- 
ous voice, gave him every word of it. I remember a certain luecioug 
roll he gave to such words as ' Majesty — gracious Majesty — your 
gracious Majesty's unfortunate subjects — ^your Majesty's well-known 
munificence,' as if the words were somdhivg real in his movih, and 
delichm to taste" (Foreter's " Life," vol. i). 

" J'entends cela " means either I hear or understand that — a double 
signification, due to the same remarkable parallelism existing between 
the two series of fitcts; and although here the muscular corre9]iond- 
ence is not, at once, so clear as in the case of sight, the expression of 
the facial muscles, when a eubjetit is not understood, strikingly re- 
sembles the painful distraction of deafness. 

We will only add, by way of illustration of all the senses being 
figuratively use*!, the forcible language of Sir Philip Francis on re- 
ceiving fi-oni Kdmund Burke a. proof-sheet of his reflections on the 
French Revolution — language worthy of " Junius :" " The mischief 
you are going to do yourself is, to my apprehension, palpable. It is 
visible. It is audible. I snuft' it in the wind. I taste it already. 
1 feel it in every sense, and so will you hereafter" (xiii, II, p. 282), 
A really magnificent example of figurative expressions I 
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The influence of Expectation (or Exi>ectant Attention) upon the 
&eial muscles, is well exemplified in the appearance they assume 
when a gun is about to be fired. The person so affected does not 
expect that anything is going to happen to himself, but there is a 
certain involuntary nervotis twitching the Will endeavoi's to repress, 
which anticipates the instinctive contraction of the muscles around 
the eye, actually occurring when a sudden explosion or shot suggests 
danger. 

We see a different form of Expectation exhibited in the common 
experiment of discovering the time of day, by holding a coin or ring 
by a hair or silk thread suspended between the finger and thumb in 
a glass, against the sides of which it is expected to beat the time of 
day. As is well known, it often proves successful, the unconscious 
action of the digital muscles responding to the Idea or Expectation 
present in the mind of the person making the trial. I was not aware 
that this, with a slightly different object, had been an old experiment, 
until looking recently at Lord Bacon's works I found the following : 
" It is good to consider upon what things Imagination hath most 
force ; and the rule, as I conceive, is that it hath most force upon 

things that have the lightest and easiest motions Whatsoever 

is of this kind should be thorouglily inquired into There 

would \ye trial made of holding a ring by a thread in a glass, and 
telling him that holdeth it, before, that it shall strike so many times 
against the side of the glass and no more." He adds an experiment 
depending for its success on the same^ principle, that of " holding a 
key between t^vo men's fingers, without a charm, telling those who 
hold it, that at such a name it shall go off their fingers.'' Bacon 
concludes thus : " Howsoever, I have no opinion of these things, yet 
so much I conceive to be true : that strong Imagination hath more 
force upon things living, or that have been living, than things merely 
inanimate; and more force, likewise, upon light and subtile ipotions 
than vehement or ponderous " (xiv, " Nat. Hist.," 957). 

From the time of Bacon to that of Chevreul no one, so far as we 
know, investigated the subject in a philosophical spirit. The latter, 
finding that a pendulum composed of a flexible wire and heavy 
weight, would oscillate when held by the hand over certain bodies 
{e.g., mercury), although the hand was fixed and motionless, placed 
a sheet of glass between the mercury and pendulum when in motion, 
and found its oscillations uniformly imj)eded and at last arrested. 
Feeling that he had not discovered in the quicksilver the real cause 
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of the motion of tlie iwikIuIiuh, he fixed ll^e hand from which it was 
Hiispcnilcd, instead of merely the arm. The re.aiilt was that the 
pendiihim did not move at all, whether, or not, the glass intervened 
between it and the merenry. He justly concluded that nn uncon- 
scious muscular movement explained the opeillalittns which had puz- 
zled him, and had a vague remembrance of being in " iin ftat tout 
particutier" (sv, p. 280) when his eyes followed them. He iiejtt 
took the precaution to have his cyee bandaged, and found that thia 
also had the effect of preventing any action of the pendulum. 

His cnrefid investigations resulted, therefore, in the conviction that, 
altl\ough a pendulum suspended from the hand over certain bodies, 
moves, and performs oscillations which increase more and more in 
extent, this motion is diminished and at last arrested, if glass, or any- 
thing else, be interiK)sed between the pendulum and the body over 
which it oscillates, with the Expedafion that it will have this effect. 
Further, it is arrested the moment the hand itself is supported, or if 
the eyes of the exjwrimenter are bandaged ; the reason of the latter 
being that the guiding sense of Sight, so essential to motion when 
the Will is in abeyance (as exhibited in jraralysis), has been taken 
away. 

Nothing can more clearly illustrate than the above experiment, 
the influence of what is popularly called the Imagination, and which 
resolves itself in such rases into Exj«?ctation. It forms an expfrv- 
tnentuM crupta which demonstrates the true principle at work in a 
lai^ number of the cases given in this book ; a principle which, 
when called by its right name, is by no means to be despised. For 
the pendulum substitute a limb eontraeteil from functional disorder, 
and the aiiplication of the same law becomes praetirally useful. The 
operation of the Imagination is reduced to simple imaging, and can 
be intensified by other psychical forces. 

One more exceedingly simple illustration may be addmed of the 
influence of what may be called expectant Imagination upon mus- 
(■ular action ; and that is, the act oi falUng, from exjiecting to fall, 
as happens to a man walking on a narrow, but sufficiently broad, 
path on the top of a house or mountain. In Bacon's "Natural 
History" this very example is given under "Experiment solitary, 
touching the force of Imagination, imitating that of Sense." The 
Taiionah licing thus wonled, "for, imagining a fall, it puttcth his 
spirit into the very airtion of a fiill." 

The influence of Sympathy or Imitation on the body has been 
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referred to when speaking of the signification to be attached to these 
terras. Southey has recorded in "The Doctor" a remarkable 
instance of imitation, in which the automatic action of the brain Is 
strikingly exhibited : 

"I remember/' says a certain Mr. George Grarden, in a letter 
written from Aberdeen in 1676, "when Mrs. Scorrgall and I were 
with you last summer, we had occasion to speak of a man in tliis 
country verj' remarkable for something peculiar in his temper, that 
inclines him to imitate unawares all the gestures and motions of 
those with whom he converses. We then had never seen him our- 
selves. Since our return we were together at Strathbogie, where he 
dwells, and, notwithstanding all we had heard of him before, were 
somewhat surprised with the oddness of this dotterel quality. This 
|)erson, named Donald Munro, being a little, old, and very plain 
man, of a thin, slender body, has been subjec't to this infirmity, as 
he told us, from hLs infancy. He is very loath to have it observed, 
and therefore casts down his eves when he walks in the streets, and 
turns them aside when he is in company. We had made several 
trials before he perceived our design, and afterwards had much ado 
to make him stay. We caressed him as much as we could, and had 
then the opportunity to obser\'e that he imitated, not only the 
scratching of the head, but also the wringing of the hands, wiping 
of the nose, stretching forth of the arms, Ac. ; and we needed not 
strain compliments to persuade him to be covered, for he still put 
off and on, as he saw us do, and all this with so much exactness, 
and yet with such a natural and unaffected air, that we could not so 
much as suspect that he did it on design. When we held both his 
hands and caused another to make such motions, he pressed to get 
free ; but when we would have known more particularly how he 
found himself affected, he could only give us this simple answer, — 
that it vexed his heart and brain." 

The Sympathy of the whole frame with the prominent ideas of 
the mind, by which one muscle or organ, when aroused to action by 
mental states, excites other muscles or organs, should not be over- 
looked. The term so applied has the authority of John Hunter, 
who lays down the law that " ever>^ part of the body sympathizes 
with the mind, for whatever affec»ts the mind, the body is affected in 
proportion" (ii, IV, p. 167). This homogeneity between the actions 
of the muscles is exhibited whenever one muscle is excited by mental 
activity. When ideal, it follows the course which would have been 
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pursued in reality. As in presence of an actnal scene, so in Imagina- 
tion, when a person vividly imagines another in danger — say from 
the fall of a heavy weight — how ihe entire attitude assumes the form 
of averting the impending danger ! K«ison tells him it is altogether 
useless to mtive a single ma-^cle, yet not oidy does the law of Sym- 
pathy impel him to gesticulate, but forcei^ the whole system into 
hiirmonious action — the eye, the tiicial muscles, the arms, and the 
legs, are thrown into violent action. When the scene is purely the 
work of Imagination, the effect is ordinarily feeble lu cbarauter; but 
when a real scene is witnessed at too great a distance to render 
assistance, while the horror depicted in the eouutenanee is merely 
the facial expression of the Emotion, the motiutis of the arms, trunk, 
and Ic^s are the automatic representations of the forms thej- would 
actually assume if rendcriDg help iin the split. Thus, from the 
wonderful fellow-ieeling established by nature between mind and 
miud, body and body, or between the variiiua parts of the mental 
and Ixxlily constitution of an individual, the Imagination, "sending 
electrical ttirills through every nerve of the body," stirs, through the 
operation of Sympathy, the whole being to its depths ; tlie nearest 
stations being in eonimunication with the mot^t dL'^tant outposts, and 
the frame olianging now with its own and now with another's con- 
dition, as reflected in its own chambers of imagery. 

The influence of Attention, pure and simple, upon the voluntary 
muscles (usually musculai* sensations) is not so striking aa that of 
some of the foregoing mental states, Direct«d to the i)harj'iix, it 
usually occasious deglutition. If we are eug^ed in swallowing food 
it tl(KS not assist the regular action of the muficles, but disturbs it ; 
the impression made by the prepuce of a morsel in the gullet, and 
tliat derived from the Attention, not being uecessarily consentaneous. 
Attention or the direction of Thought to a part does not aflbct the 
muscles under the control of the Will so easily as those which are 
not ; and it is tJie semi- voluntary character of the pharyngeal mus- 
cles which renders them, among the striped miiscleu, the most sus- 
ceptible to its influence. The muscles engaged in articulation are 
also markedly influenced by Attention, though not so much so as 
by Emotion. In the pronunciation of words, the embarrassment 
caused by too prolonged Attention to the emphHsis aud the aspu-ates 
is familiar to all ; and the only remedy then is to pronounce them 
with us little thought as possible as to their correct enunciation. 
Thus, a school-boy becomes frequently thoroughly "pottered" by 
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the teacher's method of tuition, ignoring the ojwration of this prin- 
ciple, and the more he is ordered to attend carefully to minute shades 
of difference in his mode of reading or speaking, the more difficult 
does it become. In stammering the influence of Attention is well 
known, apart from those occasions in which it is mixed up with 
emotional excitement. 

Other examples might be given, but these, with the illustrations 
already brought forward under Expectant Attention, are proofs of 
the influence of the Attention, directed in a definite manner. In 
truth, as regards the voluntary muscles, it almost requires the guid- 
ing influence of an expectant idea to induce any well-marked action. 
Simple attention to the finger or the foot seems, however, to render 
it more difficult to keep it motionless. A certain fidgetiness is be- 
gotten in the muscles of the part. Before dismissing this subject, a 
question of Sir H. Holland's may be briefly referred to. Whether 
there be any especial nervous action by which the mind's attention 
is directed to different parts of the body ? His answer was that we 
must frankly admit that we do not know what nerves* are engaged 
in this function. 

It would now be generally admitted that no distinct set of nerves 
is require^] for the action of voluntary muscles, when excited by the 
Attention; that whether purely automatic or partially voluntary', 
the hemispheres act upon the sensori-motor ganglia, and the influence 
is transmitted, in either case, through the medium of the same 
cerebro-spinal nerves as convey the mandates of the Will. In the 
direction of the Attention to a special point of the body, an idea 
may act directly upon the motor nerves (ideo-motor action) ; or it 
may increase the vascularity of one or more of the sense-centres 
(ideo-sensory action), and so secondarily lead to movements. 



* "Tliose of voluntary motion can scarcely be admitted, seeing that motion, in 
this sense, is no part of the effect, and that the influence extends to parts over 
which we have little or no voluntary power. The only employment of Will here 
is in giving this partial direction to the Consciousness. If, on the other hand, 
we suppose the nerves of sensation concerned, we must admit two several actions 
in opposite direction along the same tract of nerve, a condition of which, though 
not disproved, we have no well-assured evidence. In neither of these functions, 
therefore, nor in the nerves ministering to them, can we find any certain expla- 
nation of the phenomenon before us, though it has various and close relation to 
both, as they mutually have to each other " (xvi, p. 42). 
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SECTION n.— Irregular and excessive Muscular Contraction : 

Spasms and Convulsions. 

Few are the illastrations which will be given of the influence of 
the Intel IcKit in clausing spasms and convulsions. When we treat of 
the Emotions our cases will be abundant, and the difficulty will then 
be in selection rather than collection. A cold and abstract idea, 
before it generates an Emotion, is not calculated to cause excessive 
muscular contractions. 

Mental application, even of a very slight character, may cause a 
fit of epilepsy. Marshall Hall observes — " Dr. Tyler Smith has 
related to me an instance of an epileptic girl who experienced an 
attack whenever she tried to undo a diffici^lt knot in her work, 
which was tapestry " (xvii, p. 24). Galen mentions a young man, a 
grammarian, who had epileptic fits whenever he studied hard. 

It is, however, when a powerful Expectation is excited that we 
are most likely to witness spasm or convulsion. To obtain cases in 
which there is Expectation of the phenomenon only, without the 
emotion of Fear, is, however, a difficult task. 

We conclude from the statement of the French Commissioners on 
Animal Magnetism that "upon persons endowed with sensitive 
nerves we have produced convulsions, and what are called crises," 
that the effcet was brought about by leading the subjects to expect a 
certain result. They add, "Animal Magnetism alone, employed for 
thirty minutes, has produced no effect, and immediately the Imagi- 
nation has produced upon the same person, with the same means, 
under circumstances absolutely similar, a very severe and well-char- 
acterized convulsion." 

The confident assertion that a j)erson subject to epileptic fits will 
have an attack, has frequently proved sufficient to produce one. 
Madame De St. Amour attained great reputation in France, within 
the last half century, for the power she exercised over nervous dis- 
(»ases. It is related that on one occasion a young woman was brought 
to her, when she demanded, "What is your complaint?" "Epi- 
lepsy," replied the girl. "Then, in the name of the Lord, have a 
fit now !" exclaimed Madame De St. Amour. The effect wa.s instan- 
fcmc^us. The patient fell backwards, and had a violent attack of 
epileptic convulsions. Without Exi)ectation, the simple thought or 
remembrance of previous attacks suffices with some epileptics to 
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cause a recurrence of the fit ; and still more potent is the recollection 
of the cause, if the cause has been of an alarming character. Ideal 
Emotion simply takes the place of the original feeling. In Van 
Swieten's Works is recorded a case of epilepsy which may be re- 
ferred to this principle, that of a boy who, having been frightened 
into epileptic fits by a great dog, had a recurrence of the attacks 
whenever he heard a dog bark. 

The mischievous influence of Sympathy or Imitation is exempli- 
fied in the following case which occurred at Lyons. The "Journal 
des Connaissances M^dico-Chirurgicales" (16th February, 1851) 
treats such occurrences as "excessively rare in the annals of physi- 
ology.'^ They certainly are not very frequently reported, but occur 
more firequently than would be supposed from this circumstance. 
In a workshop where sixty women were at work, one of them, after 
a violent altercation w4th her husband, had a nervous attack. Her 
companions pressed round her to assist, but no sooner had they done 
so, than first one and then another fell a prey to the same kind of 
attack, until twenty were prostrated by it. The contagion appeared 
likely to spread through the company, but was checked by clearing 
the room. The reporter in the above journal, in adding that there 
are few precedents, remarks that history, in fact, scarcely presents 
more than two, the famous scenes in the Cemetery of St. M^ard, 
and the occurrence in Boerhaave's practice which is so well known. 
Illustrations of the pernicious influence of this principle in connec- 
tion with witnessing or reading the reports of atrocious crimes will 
occur to the reader, and need not be detailed here, as they do not 
constitute such good examples of bodily effects from Sympathy as 
those just referred to, though striking evidences of a blind instinct 
depending for its beneficial operation upon the control of reason and 
the moral sense, but, lacking these, leading simply to a mischievous 
reproduction of acts, the images of which are impressed on the mind 
through one or other of the senses. From what but the unreasoning 
operation of this law, excited by an association of ideas, could it 
happen that, when a sentinel of Napoleon's army committed suicide 
by hanging himself in his sentry-box, several immediately followed 
his example when they became his successors in the same box ? 
What a practical commentary on this imitative principle of the 
mental constitution, that, to prevent further mLschief, Xapoleon 
found it necessary entirely to destroy the box by fire. Such facts 
demonstrate in strong colors the duty of not neglecting the idiosyn- 
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crasies of men and women as regards the association of external 
forms and internal images. Often what we call idiosyncrasies are 
the workings of a universal principle acting exceptionally in conse- 
quence of the absence of certain modifying influences — a principle 
underlying a thousand acts, unsuspected or unrecognized until ex- 
posed by the removal of its ordinary safeguards. 

Cases of spasmodic action of the pharynx, more or less assuming 
the form of hydrophobia, and of mental origin, are more likely to 
arise from a powerful Emotion than an intellectual act, and will be 
given under that head. One case, however, may properly be given 
here. Dr. Ferriar in his "Medical Histories and Reflections" (vol. 
iii, p. 46), treating of Rabies Caninay observes : 

"Dr. Percival has justly remarked in his letter to Dr. Haygarth 
that the difficulty of swallowiug is sometimes produced by the power 
of Imagination alone. I met with an instance of this kind lately in 
which it was .very difficult to prevent a person from rendering him- 
self completely hydrophobic. Himself and his wife had been bitten 
by a dog which they supposed to be mad. The woman thought 
herself well, but the man, a meagre hypochondriacal subject, fancied 
that he had uneasiness in his throat, and that he could hardly swallow 
anything. When he first applied to me, a medical friend who was 
present asked him whether he had any sensation of heat at the pit 
of the stomach. He answered in the negative doubtfully ; but next 
day I found him in bed, complaining of heat at the pit of the stomach, 
difficulty of swallowing, tremors, and confusion in the head. He 
continued to persuade himself he was ill of rabies, and confine<l him- 
self to bed, expecting death for nearly a fortnight. At last I re- 
marked to him that persons who were attacked by rabies never sur- 
vived more than six days ; this drew him out of bed, and he began 
to walk about. By a little indulgence of his fears this might have 
been converted into a very clear case of hydrophobia, and the patient 
would probably have died." 

It is important to remark that, as pointed out by many medical 
writers, but by no one so forcibly as by Rush, the mere mention of 
water will in a hydrophobic jierson induce the recurrence of the 
symptoms. The image — the Imagination — causas the same effect 
as the attempt to swallow water. Professor I^aycock would say 
that this effect may be produced whether there is or is not an idea 
present in the mind, that is, whether the changes by which ideas 
are presented to the consciousness reach it or not ; that which imrae- 
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d lately precedes the hydrophobic gasp being the ideagenous and 
kinetic changes in the cerebrum. "The cerebral nerves being analo- 
gous to the posterior spinal nerves, and the encephalic ganglia analo- 
gous to the spinal ganglia, the spectrum of the cup of water will 
traverse the optic nerves and enter the analogue of the posterior gray 
matter in the brain, causing changes {ideagenous changes) corre- 
sponding to the idea of water ; thence the series of excited changes 
will pass over to the analogue of the anterior gray matter, exciting 
another series {kinetic changes), by which the necessary groups of 
muscles are combined in action" (vii, January', 1845). Elsewhere, 
in reference to these phenomena, he obser\'es, "The sensation or 
thought induced under these circumstances is only an accompanying 
and coexisting resuUy and not a necessary ontecedeyit" (ix, October, 
1854). Thought — conscious Mind — being from this point of view 
only an accident, it may seem to be a misnomer to speak of the in- 
fluence of mind at all upon the body. But at any rate, in reference 
to the ca.ses which our now under consideration, the condition of 
consciousness is implied, for it is by reaching the hydrophobic 
patient^s consciousness, by mentioning to him water, by the induc- 
tion of a definite idea in his mind, that the first change in the series 
of phenomena is excited. That ideagenous changes (paradoxical as 
the statement is) may take place without an idea is, no doubt, true 
when properly understood. It sometimes happens that the term 
"consciousness" is employed in different senses, and confusion is oc- 
casioned. Thus, there may be a state of the hemispherical and sen- 
sory ganglia, as in somnambulism, in which there is apparently un- 
conscious sleep, but the ganglia respond to an idea introduced into 
the mind, and it is said that the individual is conscious of this par- 
ticular impression. But in the ordinary sense of consciousness this 
may not be true. The fact is one person assumes that to have an 
idea is to be conscious ; and another, that an idea may be present as 
an excito-motor, without the mind 1>eing conscious. The terms con- 
sciousness and impressibility are frequently confounded together. 
That the brain may act in a reflex or automatic manner, without 
consciousness as it is ordinarily understood — that the mind mav not 
be conscious of its own oj^erations — is indisputable ; but that the 
brain, in regard to that which is conveyed to it from without, must 
be impressible is equally clear. If a man's cerebral hemis])hercs are 
so thoroughly asleep that no impression can reach them, it is clear 
that no idea, understood as a state of conscious mind, can be excited ; 
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the BCRSorial ganglia can alone rG:^poad to impressions m 
the senses. Tliat, however, the hemispheres muy be in a state in 
wliidi they respond to impressions conveyed to tlieDi from without, 
or that a latent idea (so called) may excite movcmeatti, without die 
person being conscious in tlie popular sense of tlie term, is that which 
can and. docs happen. If u man, who is hydrophobic, liaa an apo- 
plectic fit, and consciousness is abolished, tlie spinal cord may act, 
the sensory ganglia may act, but no "mention of water" will excile 
the characteristic epasm. Restore consoiousness, and the mention of 
water han its effect. It is true it is not oonsciousne^, which docs 
thi^, but in this and similar caaea conaciousnees is clearly a condition. 
True, " it is not the Will or sen.sation which is the principal agent 
of movejnent, but the material changes in the vesicular neurinc or 
gray matter;" still, these have bei-n in these instances set in motion 
by the idea whicli has reached the consciousness, and which was 
a merely " 9'ua«i-iilca," but an idea to which we attract the iiod< 
of consciousness. In the epileptic woman, Madame St. Amoui 
wmmaud tliat she should have a fit would have had no effect wil 
out consciousness, 

Under this section fall those cases of cataleptic rigidity whk 
(Hx:»r in certain sus<'eptiblc states of mind from the influence of Ex- 
pectation. In the following illustration the effect of what is -usually 
called iiQagination, which is here synonynioue with Exjiectation or 
Ex]>eclnnt Attentiou, is admirably exemplified ajiart irom the par- 
ticular muBcular affection which resulted. "I had heard much," 
says Mr, Braid (xx, p. 82), "of an inter^ting case of a highly sus- 
ceptible lady, so susceptible to ordinary mesmeric passes that she 
might be sent ofl' into the sleep by the most simple attempt to pro- 
duce it, and so sensitive of tlic influence of magnets that she was 
quite uncomfortable if a mugnet were near her in any room, and in 
the dark she could jtoint out any part of the room where a magnet 
of very moderate power was placed, from her seeing the light it pro- 
duced streaming all around it. I was kindly invited to spend au 
ovening at this lady'a house to afford me au opjmrtunity of seeing 
' and liaving more particulars of these wouders. I had the pleasure 
of sitting very near the lady, and of enjoying a long and interesting 
k ooiiversation with her and her husband, aud no manifestation wliat- 
^ ever took place during the whole time until after I had cxplaiaexl 
tay views rc^rding the [lOwcr of an act affixed attctUion, <lirected to 
fort, in niodifyiug the natural couditiou of the part so regarded. 
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She was requested to direct her fixed attention to her hand, and 
watch the result, without anything being done either by her husband 
or any one else. She did so, and very quickly fell asleep, and the 
arm to which she had directed her attention became rigidly catalepticJ^ 
Mr. Braid, it must be added, had a fourteen pound lifting magnet, 
with the armature unattached, in his side pocket next to the lady. 



SECTION ni.— Loss of Muscular Power : Paralysis. 

The simple belief or conviction that a muscle cannot be contracted 
or relaxed is sufficient in a sensitive person, or in one in whom this 
sensitiveness is induced, to cause temporary' loss of power. It is re- 
ferred to the Imagination ; in other words, the effort to carry out the 
desire or will is paralyzed by the absorbing conviction that it will be 
ineffectual. The principle is the same (although the result differs) 
as that which we have already considered when speaking of the effect 
of a conviction in inducing muscular action. Dr. Carpenter gives 
two reasons why an action wliich Can be ordinarily performed with 
ease may become absolutely impossible — " first, if a man's mind be 
entirely possessed with the idea of its impassibility ; or, secondly, if 
while his judgment entertains doubts of success his attention be dis- 
tracted by a variety of objects, so that he cannot bring it to J)ear ujwn 
the one effort which may alone be needed " (viii, p. 793). 

In the following curious case, the influence of expectation, the 
conviction of inability to use the muscles engaged in articulation, is 
well exhibited : 

"In Kleische, a small village in Germany, belonging to Mr. V. 
S — , a maid servant of that gentleman's family was sent a short lejigue 
from home to buy some meat. She executed her orders correctly, 
and as she was returning in the evening, she thought she suddenly 
heard a great noise behind her, like the noise of many wagons. 
Upon turning round she observed a little gray man, not bigger than 
a child, who commande<l her to go along with him. She did not, 
however, return any answer, but continued to walk on. The little 
figure accompanied her, and frequently urged her to go along with 
him. Upon reaching the outer court of her master's residence, she 
was met by the coachman, who asked her where she had been, to which 
she returned a very distinct answer. He did not remark the little 
man, but she still continued to do so. As she was passing the bridge, 
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for the last time, and upon her refusing to answer 
ith a menacing look, that she should be* four days 
\and having said so he disappeared. The girl 
.- .^artment, and threw herself on the bed, unable to 
open her eyes, or to pronounce a word. She appeared to understand 
all that was said, but could not make any answer to the questions 
which were proposed to her, except by signs. Everything was tried 
for her recovery by the family with whom she lived, but all was in 
vain. She was incapable of swallowing the medicines which were 
ordered for her. At last, on the expiration of the fourth day, she 
arose in tolerably good health, and narrated what had happened to 
her" (Ixiii, II, p. 15). 

Professor Bennett records, on Professor Christison's authority, two 
cases which appear to be illustrative of the influence of a mental state 
unconnected with Emotion or with organic disease upon the power 
of locomotion. "The first was that of a gentleman who frequently 
could not carry out what he willed to perform. Often on endeavor- 
ing to undress he was two hours before he could get off his coat, all 
his mental faculties, volition excepted, being perfect. On one occa- 
sion, having ordered a glaas of water, it was presented to him on a 
tray, but he could not take it, though anxious to do so, and he kept the 
serv^aut standing before him for half an hour, when the obstruction 
was overcame. In the other case the peculiarity was limited. If, 
when walking in the street, this individual came to a gap in the line 
of houses, his will suddenly became inoperative, and he could not 
proceed. An unbuilt-on space in the street was sure to stop him. 
Crossing a street also was very difficult, and on going in or out of a 
door he was always arrested for some minutes. Both these gentle- 
men graphically described their feelings to be * as if another person 
had taken possession of their Will' " (xviii, p. 16). 

Dr. Gregory gives the case (a very common one) of Mr. W — , an 
officer, " biologized by Dr. Darling, whose muscular motions were 
controlled in every possible way. He was rendered unable to raise 
his hands or to let them fall ; he was made unable to move one while 
he could move the other; unable to sit down or to rise up; or to take 
hold of or let go an object'' (xix, j). 353). 

Demangeon (Ix) cites from De la Roque's " Journal de M6decine " 
the following case : A woman saw a man with a paralyzed arm with- 
out any ill effects ; but, subsequently, on recalling the circumstance, 
her arm felt numb. On attempting to take up a bottle of brandy 
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she was unable to grasp it, and let it fall. One side of the body 
became paralyzed. Alarmed, and afraid of losing all power, she 
soon experienced a general loss of feeling and motion. An emetic 
was administered, and she was bled. On recovering from the seizure 
she explained, as above, the circumstances preceding the attack. We 
are not informed whether the symptoms entirely passeed away or 
not. It may have been simply a case of hysterical paralysis ; or an 
oncoming attack of real paralysis may have been hastened by the 
mind dwelling upon the man's palsy. 

Hysterical affections of the joints are good examples of morbid 
conditions arising fipom the imagination, but are usually more or less 
emotional states. Sir B. Brodie obser\'es, " The symptoms may fre- 
quently be traced to the circumstances of the patient's attention having 
been anxiously directed to a particular joint." 

Actual paralysis from hard and prolonged intellectual lal>or should 
here be noted as a not infrequent result. In many of the cases which 
come under our notice, there are other causes at work, such as anxiety, 
disappointed ambition as to literary fame, impecuniosity, &c., and 
no doubt it would be difficult to find a case of purely intellectual 
paralysis. At the same time excessive exercise of the reasoning 
powers must.be accompanied by danger. It would be interesting to 
have some estimate of the number of literary men who succumb to 
paralytic affections, although, for the reason stated above^ open to 
considerable &llacy. It may be remarked that these cases of paralysis 
do not, as a general rule, come on suddenly, but, as Dr. Richardson 
truly observes, are preceded by significant warnings, the most strik- 
ing being " a sensation on the part of the patient of necessity during 
any mental effort for frequent rest and sleep ; symptoms such as are 
described so fiiithfuUy by Johnson as belonging to the case of the 
poet Cowley. The cause of these cases is usually clear ; it is a pro- 
gressive course towards general palsy of mind and body, and it is not 
unlike the decline of mental activity in the age of second childish- 
ness and mere oblivion. When this condition exists, at however 
early a stage, the slightest shock tells on the nervous structures, and 
transforms suddenly the threatening malady into the extreme reality. 
Sudden muscular paralysis is the most common sequence of shock 
under this condition; it is in most cases at first a local paralysis, but 
it may at once be general in respect to all the muscular system under 
the control of the centres of volition " ("On Physical Disease from 
Mental Strain/' xxi, 1869, p. 360). 
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Gall records the ease of a man who had been partially cured of a 
wound in the brain, and in whom, if the exertion of mind was pro- 
longed, "the whole of one side was paralyzed '' (xxii, II, p. 115). 
In connection with this case, it may be stated that M. Lombard has 
made some researches into the influence of intellectual work on the 
temperature of the head, and observes that "all circumstances excit- 
ing the Attention and producing cerebral action, as a noise, or the 
sight of a person, caused an appreciable elevation. Active intellec- 
tual exertion produces still more marked eflects, though even then 
the exaltation does not amount to one-twentieth of a degree Cent. 
It is certainly neither to changes in the movements of the heart, nor 
to muscular movements, that the elevation of temperature is attribu- 
table. During energetic intellectual work, the temperature of the 
members falls as much as one-fourth in one-half of a degree Cent., 
partly, no doubt, owing to the immobility of the body. It is at the 
occipital region that the changes in temperature are most apparent/^ 
(Brown-S6quard's "Archives of Physiology," 1868.) 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

INFLUENCE OF THE INTELLECT UPON THE INVOLUNTARY 

MUSCLES. 

The Intellect acts upon the Heart and non-striated muscles with 
a power similar to that which it exercises over the voluntary or stri- 
ated muscles, causing regular movements, Spasm, and Paralysis. 

The direction of thought to the Heart has, very generally, an em- 
barrassing influence upon its regular action. It is true, emotional 
states exercise a much greater and more instant influence ; but simple 
attention to its beats is usually attended by slight, and occasionally 
by painful cardiac disturbance. This action of an intellectual, as 
distinct from an emotional, state is referred to by Sir H. Holland : 
" There is cause to believe the action of the heart is often quickened, 
or otherwise disturbed, by the mere centring the consciousness upon 
it, without any emotion or anxiety. On occasions where its l)eats 
are audible, observation will give proof of this, or the physician can 
very often infer it while feeling the pulse ; and where there is liability 
to irregular pulsation, such action is seemingly brought on, or in- 
creased, by the effort of Attention, even though no obvious Emotion 
be present '' (^vi, p. 17). 

From the same cause, medical students when their thoughts are 
directed by their studies to this organ, are frequently sufferers from 
its disturbed action. Anxiety no doubt comes in here to aggravate 
the disorder, and will be referred to again under Emotion. Peter 
Frank himself, even when in advanced life, is stated by Romberg 
to have been attacked while devoting especial attention to the sub- 
ject of heart disease during the preparation of his lectures, with such 
severe palpitations, accompanied by an intermittent pulse, that he 
felt assured he was affected with an aneurism ; the symptoms only 
ceased afl«r the completion of his labors, and after he had enjoyed 
the relaxation and diversion of a journey (xxxiv, II, p. 6). 
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It 13 a common remark that medical men frequently die of the 
disease to which they have devoted special attention. When the 
coincidence occurs, the two circumstances are likely to be placed in 
the relation of cause and effect without sufficient reason. There is 
nothing, however, improbable in the popular impression ; for a very 
slight symptom referable to the organ especially studied by the 
physician, would concentrate hie attention upon it, and would be 
likely to aggravate any previous mischief, and in the ease of the 
heart induce irregular action and ultimately hypertrophy, or some 
other decidedly organic afli^ction. And yet, probable as this seems, 
do not a large class of fai-ts api>ear difficult to reconcile with the 
supposition ? How explain the impunity with which thousands of 
hysterical persons fancy and firmly believe that they have a particu- 
lar disease, dwell anxiously upon it night and day, and yet escape 
without any oi^nic disease whatever? What proportion of medi- 
cal students have heart disease out of those who after having their 
studies directed to cardiac maladies fiincy they are themselves af- 
fected? A small one, we believe. Dr. Armstrong said in one of 
his lectures, " You will seldom be alarmed at hypochondriasis when 
it occurs in young subjects. I have, since I have lectured here, liad 
the honor of curing some of the pupils of extraordinary and danger- 
ous Di^nic diseases by very slight means. I have cured an aneu- 
rbm of the aorta by a slight purgative, ossification of the heart by 
a little blue pill, and chronic disease of the brain by a little Epsom 
salts 1" 

It must therefore be allowed that while attention to the action of 
the heart embarrasses its action, and while, if disease be actually 
present, it proves misehievous, there is veiy little evidence to prove 
that in a heidthy organ it would induce more than functional dis- 
turbance. 

Nowhere are the pathological effects of the Imagination upon the 
valetudinarian better satirized than in "The Spectator" of March 
29th, 1710-11, in which the writer of a letter confesses that he firet 
contracted his ill habit of body, or rather mind, by the study of 
physic. He said that he no sooner began to peruse books of this 
nature than he found his pulse irregular, and scarce ever read the 
account of any disease that he did not fancy himself afflicted with. 
Dr. Sydenham's learned treatise on "Fevers" tlirew liim into a 
lingering hectic, which hung u^wn him all the while he was reading 
that cxoollent piece. "I then," he continues, "applied myself to 
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the study of several authors who have written upon Phthisical Dis- 
tempers, and by that means fell into a consumption, till, at length, 
growing very fat, I was in a manner shamed out of that Imagina- 
tion. Not long after this, I found in myself all the symptoms of 
the gout, except pain, but was cured of it by a treatise upon the 
* Gravel,' written by a very ingenious author, who (as it is usual to 
convert one distemper into another) eased me of the gout by giving 
me the stone. I at length studied myself into a complication of dis- 
tempers, but, accidentally taking into my hand that ingenious dis- 
course written by Sanctorius, I was resolved to direct myself by a 
scheme of rules which I had collected from his observations." 

There are many interesting cases of syncope from states of mind 
which it is not always easy to analyze and to decide upon as 
r^ards their emotional or intellectual character. Thus, if a person 
undergoes a sham operation of venesection, and believing that faint- 
ing will be the result, faints, we may be in doubt how far Fear has 
caused the result. Thus, some years ago, a medical student in Paris, 
on being initiated into the mysterious rites of a Masonic society, was 
subjected to the above process. His eyes were bandaged, a ligature 
bound round his arm, and the usual preparations made to bleed him. 
When a pretence of opening the vein was made, a stream of water 
was spurted into a bowl, the sound of which resembled that of the 
flow of blood which the student was anticipating. The consequence 
was that in a few moments he became pale, and before long fainted 
away. Gratiolet, who relates the story, does not say whether he 
inquired into the proportion of cases in which syncope was caused 
by passing through the ordeal of membership. There is a case on 
record of a man who was sentenced to be bled to death. He was 
blindfolded, the sham operation was performed, and water allowed 
to run down his arm in order to convey the impression of blood. 
Thinking he was about to die, he did actually die. Imagination 
had the same effect as the reality. But it is impossible to say how 
much Fear had to do with it; probably a good deal, as in the instance 
of the man reprieved, afl^r his head had been laid on the block, and 
the &tal axe was about to fall. The reprieve came too late. The antici- 
pation of death had arrested the action of the heart. Death predic- 
tions belong to the class in which fear may enter largely, and yet in 
some instances it seems to have been simply a strongly impressed 
idea, unattended by fear. How far, however, death happens through 
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arrest of the heart's action one cannot say, but this seems by far the 
most likely cause. Probably it was so in the following case: 

A lady, the daughter of Sir Charles Lee, died at the hour foretold 
by an apparition. Believers in the reality of ghosts will perhaps 
not dispute the fitness of such a case as an illustration in point, if 
we suggest that even a supernatural visitant might, by this principle, 
bring about the event. The apparition, that of a little w^oman, ap- 
peared between her curtain and pillow at 2 o'clock, and assured her 
that by 12 o'clock that day she would be with her. "Whereupon,'' 
says the narrative (xxv, xxvi, p. 262), "she knocked for her maid, 
called for her clothes, and when she was dressed went into her closet, 
and came not out again till nine, and then brought out with her a 
letter sealed to her father, brought it to her aunt, the Lady Everard, 
told her what had happened, and declared that as soon as she was 
dead it might be sent to him. The Lady thought she was suddenly 
fallen mad, and therefore sent presently away to Chelmsford for a 
physician and surgeon, who both came imme<liately, but the physi- 
cian could discern no indication of what the Lady imagined, or of 
any indisposition of her body; notwithstanding, the Lady would 
needs have her let blood, which was done accordingly. And when 
the young woman had patiently let them do what they would with 
her, she desired that the chaplain might be called to read prayers; 
and when prayers were ended, she took her guitar and psalm-book 
and sat down upon a chair without arms, and played and sung so 
melodiously and admirably, that her music master, who was then 
there, admired at it ; and near the stroke of twelve she rose and sat 
herself down in a great chair with arms, and presently fetching a 
strong breathing or two, inmicdiately expired, and was so suddenly 
cold as Avas much wondered at by the physician and surgeon. She 
died at Waltham in Essex, three miles from Chelmsford, and the 
letter was sent to Sir Charles at his house in Warwickshire; but he 
was so afflicted at the death of his daughter, that he came not until 
she was buried ; but when he came he caused her to be taken up, and 
to be buried with her mother at Edmonton, as she desired in her 
letter." 

It may be observed that, assuming that a morbid condition of the 
brain caused the apparition, the same condition would be a fitting 
one for the fatal impression receive<l from the creation of its own 
fancy. Whether lowering the system by the removal of blood would 
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add to the power of resistance may well be doubted. Probably a 
powerful stimulant would have saved life. 

Further, is it not very possible that her condition after all was 
one of trance and not actual death? That she was in a partially 
somnambulistic state is further suggested by her increased musical 
ability, her master evidently being unaccustomed to such a display. 

I defer speaking of the probable channel through Avhich the mind 
affects the heart until the emotions are treated of, and pass on to the 
lungs and bloodvessels. 

The iunctions of respiration are so closely connected with the 
heart that the influence of the intellect upon them may be referred 
to here, although involving the action of the voluntary or, as they 
are appropriately called, the semi-voluntary muscles. As is well 
expressed by Mr. Wilkinson (xlix, pp. 108-15) — " The breath aAvaits 
while the steady-fingering thought explores, and then inspires, not 
whatever comes, but precise information. Let the reader observe 
himself when he is feeling for such information, and he will find his 

curiosity rejoicing in periods of suspended lungs We hear 

best in breathless attention, and see most observantly when the eye- 
thought gazes unshaken and unprompted by the lungs. It is also 
to be noticed that the voice, which consists of perceptions freed from 
the mind and launched into the air, is made of the material of the 
expirations. The mind is breathed out into the social world by the 
expirations and their pauses, and not by the inspirations. . . . The 
imagination, which is the intellect of the passions, builds especial 
houses in the breath, or, as it is said, forms air-castles. These are 
its own expirations, in which it revels, for what it draws in is noth- 
ing to it, but what it breathes out is all. It does not, however, ex- 
pire either to do or to die, but to run after its breaths as they sail 
through the air; not desiring to leave the world, but to propagate 
its image children in the universal imagery. The smoke of its lung- 
pipe keeps it busy with the pleasure of a thousand twirls. It makes 
its objects out of its breath, and hence we locate it among the expira- 
tions. During such imagination, accordingly, the head is held up 
and the breathing-tube to the ver}' mouth levelled like a barrel ; 
words fly forth with arrowy straightness ; the inspiration is inaudi- 
ble though sufficient, but the man pants audibly towards the unseen, 
and each pant extemizes more of the breath on which the faculty 
pulls and feeds. When the breath-palace is built, the laws of gravity 
bring it to the ground; whence air-castles, as the frequent beginning 
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of earth-castles, are not to bo despised ; itnagiiiattuii being the proxi- 
mate architect of ttie art and scienwa. We may formulize the res- 
pimtion of thia faculty by saying that, during its exercise, the lungs 
take their airs to themselves just as the imagination represents its 
objects to itself externally. This luiig conceit is one means by which 
the body holds its o\«i sphere, and protects it amid great fluctua- 
tions." The same writer also makes some obser\-ations on the rela- 
tions between the exercise of thought and respiration which are true 
to nature. "Thought is still, aud contemplation breathless; each in- 
volving, first, fixed breath, and, second, a small expiring; and so 
on, until the thought is traversed, or the effort ends and begins 

anew To the senses, suspended animation is suspended con- 

sciousne^ ; to the intellect suspended animation may be life, thought, 

and supreme wakeAilness Intellect touches so near upon 

trance, that the highest cases of either involve common phenomena, 
and exist in the same persons." 

JHoodveesds. — Sir Henry Holland, in the essay already referred 
to, observes that he has reason to think that " hemorrhage (as in the 
simple case of cpistaxis) is often increased by attention, but whether 
by excitement to the heart's action or by direct influence on the 
vessels of the part cannot easily be decided. Stinudated attention, 
moreover, will frequently give a locjil sense oi' arterial pulsation 
where not previously felt, and create or augment those singing and 
rushing noises in the ears, which probably depend on the circulation 
through the capillary vessels." 

The singular phenomena of Stigmata may be fittingly referred to 
here, for so far as they arc genuine and not caused by mechanical 
irritation, they arise from the mind's influence on the capillar;' cir- 
culation through the vaso-motor nerves. No one has treated the 
subject in a more luminous manner than M. Alfred Maurj', who 
forcibly oliservcs that ecstatic mysticism, in<-liiding these reuiarkable 
appearances, is " the most striking proof of tlie influence of the 
Imagination upon the body, and is truly a miracle, in the sense of 
being one of those marvellous efiects of the laws of thought, whose 
secret escapes and whose extent confounds us," He admits the feet 
of fltigmatization (after making the allowance he t«nsiders necessary 
for imposture and exaggeration), and explains its occurrence, so for 
at least as the reference of the phenomena to a certaiu group of 
psycho-physical facts may be regarded as an explanation, by a con- 
sideration of the influence of dreams upon the skin. In mentioning 
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those cases in which persons have dreamed that they received blows 
or wounds^ and in the morning have found marks of inflammation 
on the body, and which sometimes, in the course of a day or two, 
become ulcers, he observes that "just so with visionaries, under the 
power ofthe Imagination, by the concentration of the attention, the 
blood is directed to the place where they fency they are affected " 
(xxxv, 1855). 

M. Maury's description of the experience of St. Francis d'Assisi, 
whom he regards as the ancestor of the stigmatized, is so much to 
the purpose that we shall make free use of it here. One day when 
exhausted by fiists and absorbed in reverie and prayer, he imagined 
that God ordered him to open the Gospels in order that he might 
there learn His will. " Open me the Holy Book," he exclaimed to 
a friar. Three times was this done, and three times it opened at the 
account of the Saviour^s Passion. St. Francis regarded this as a 
proof that he must carry his imitation of Christ much further than 
he had hitherto done. Bodily mortification he had doubtless prac- 
ticed, and had crucified iiis desires, but he had not yet subjected his 
body to the sufferings of the cross, the penance now evidently required 
by the Almighty. One thought, one definite idea, henceforth occu- 
pied him — his Master's crucifixion. His Imagination revelled, so 
to speak, in all His sufferings. He strove while fasting more and 
more, and praying more and more intensely, to realize them himself. 
On the anniversary of the Exaltation of the Cross, resigning him- 
self more than eyer to one of these ecstatic contemplations, he 
imagined he saw an angel descend from the vault of heaven and 
approach him, the hands and feet attached to a cross. As St. Francis 
contemplated this vision full of profound delight and astonishment, 
the seraph suddenly vanished. But the pious anchorite experienced 
from this spectacle a strange reaction, and his whole system was 
more than ever permeated with the idea of the realization of the 
physical sufferings of Christ in his own person. He then suffered 
pain in his hands and feet, and this was succeeded by inflammation 
so severe as to terminate in ulceration. These wounds he regarded 
as the Stigmata of the Saviour's Passion. 

It might not be safe to take this or any other saintly narration as 
a proof of so remarkable an influence upon the body, but w^hen 
viewed by the light of facts coming within our own knowledge, we 
have, I think, no sufficient reason for rejecting the particulars of 
such an experience as this. So clearly defined an idea, so ardent a 
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faith intensifying its operation, were sufficient to reflect it upon the 
body. We may accept the physical result, instead of soiling the 
fair fame of St. Francis d'Aasisi with the charge of pious fraud — 
always an easy escape from scientific difficulties, but one which, we 
venture to say, will be less and less resorted to as we understand better 
the delicate nexiis which unites body and mind in inseparable union. 

The periodicity of Stigmata is a further interesting illustration of 
the influence of Attention and Imagination upon the direction and 
localization of the cutaneous circulation. On saints' days and on 
Fridays, the seat of the marks became more painful, and a brighter 
color indicated a fresh afllux of blood to the part — the mystics* 
thoughts being specially concentrated upon the Passion. M. Maury 
states that Ursula Aguir (1592), although she did not present the 
veritable signs of Stigmatization, experienced every Friday severe 
pain in the place where, in a vision, she had been stigmatized. " An 
ecstatic, of Avhom the botanist Augustc de St. Hilaire has given a 
curious account in his 'Voyage au Br6sil,' fell every Friday and 
Saturday into an ecstasy, in which she remained meditating upon 
and experiencing the sufferings of Christ." He adds, " The flux of 
the Stigmata upon Fridays has been verified also in the case of the 
Sister Emmerich (1824) and the Stigmatized of the Tyrol, but the 
fact is still more remarkable with a contemporary Mad. Miollis of 
Villecroze, in the Department of Var, in whom the marks supposed 
to signify the (Town of thorns and a crass upon the chest are not 
permanent, but only apparent during the contemplation accompany- 
ing certain solemn occasions, as the 'fete de la croix' and the cele- 
bration of the Stigmata of St. Francis d'Assisi." In the early part 
of the century Count Stoll)erg visited her and has left on record a 
description of these stigmata — a descrij)tion confirmed by the account 
which a physician published in one of the Salzburg journals of the 
phenomena observed in this ecstatic (op. cit., pp. 204, 220). At 
the same time we should hesitate to accept this case with implicit 
faith in its entire accuracy. 

In the following cases it is a question how far the symptoms may 
be referred to the combined influences of Imagination and Imita- 
tion : Two brothers, A. B. and C. D., and the wife of one of them, 
presented successively nervous symptoms of a variable character 
which were regarded as hypochondriacal, and, but for the sex, 
hysterical. The first patient had been present recently when his 
brother D. B. had an attack of apoplexy which proved fatal ; the 
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second had witnessed the sufferings of A. B. in conseqtience ; lastly, 
the wife of one of them (it is not stateil which) had assiduously 
nursed her husband, whose state was very distressing to witness. 
Now, in regard to A. B/s attack, it may be, and indeed has been, 
urged in opposition to the view taken by Dr. I^viroth (who records 
these cases as examples of disease produced " by the force of the 
Imagination and a kind of Imitation"), that, as respects A. B.'s 
attack, the symptoms were not those of apoplexy; for headache, 
syncope, &c., from which A. B. suffered, are the natural (H)nse- 
qnences of a painAil impression upon the nervous system, and not 
necessarily the result of involuntarj" imitation of A. B.'s 8ym|)toms. 
The case shows, indeed, no more than that witnessing an affecting 
occurrence produces bodily effects. The second brother may have 
caught A. B.'s hypochondriacal symptoms through Imitation or Sym- 
pathy, and, if so, Ls to the jwint. Ljistly, the wife, who suffered 
from restlessness, frequent pulse, heada(Jie, and apprehension, must 
have been affected prejudicially by nursing her husband, and there- 
fore it is not certain, though very possible, that Imitation oi>erated 
in her case. The editors of the "Grazctte Medicale" held that in 
none of these cases were the symptoms referable to Imitation or 
Sympathy; while, to show the "glorious uncertainty " of Meilicine 
as well as the Law, the editors of the " Annales M^ico-Psycholo- 
giques" (1851) arrived at the opposite conclusion. We cite these 
cases to point out possible sources of fallacy, and the necessity of 
sifting the evidence in each instance. 

Reference may here be made to the influence of Expectation or a 
dominant idea upon the vessels of the brain in causing sleep, and in 
inducing waking from sleep at a certain time. In many persons, 
as is well known, and as Sir John Forbes demonstrated, it is only 
necessary to expect sleep and it supervenes, while a person impressed 
with the idea that it will not come may be rendered restless for 
hours. Dr. Elliotson, in describing a mesmeric case, says, *^ Mere 
imagination was at length sufficient, for I one day told her and two 
others that I would retire into the next room and mesmerize them 
through the door. I retired, shut the door, j^erformed no mesmeric 
passes, but tried to forget her, walked away from the door, and 
busied myself with something else — even walked through into a 
third room; and on returning in less than ten minutes from the 
first, found her soundly asleep, and she answered me just as was 
usual in her sleep-waking condition" (xxxvi, 1846, p. 47). The 
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expectation that a liypnotie effect will be prodiiceil by a pill often 
Biicceeds when it in perfectly inert ; but still more remarkable, the 
effect of a piu^tivepill has been rendered nt/, and comfortable sleep 
induced in tlie place of insomnia, by the belief that an opiate 
been administered. Such a case is related by Dr. Noble, the pil 
consisting of Ext, Col. co., gr. viii, and Calomel, gr. ij ! It is 
more remarkable that a person's cerebral vessels should from this 
cause be affected, through the eym|>athetic, than that he should laint. 
The expectation of sleep, or supposed inability to remain awake, acta, 
as in other caacs, by paralyzing the normal inhibitory influenoe, 
which, according to Mr. Moore's ingenious theory,' Is at work when 
we are awake, and so allows the unrestrained action of the cervical 
sympathetic ganglia by which the arteries of the brain are contracti 
the amount of blood lessened, and cnconscionsnesB induced, 
from Expectation, mental activity causes sleep only when carried 
far as to cause fatigue. " They steep soonest who think the least 
but to those with whom thinking is a necessity or a delight, hoifj 
delicately poised sometimes is tlie alternative of sleeping and wak* 
ing ! The power seems to oscillate between mental willingness 
withdraw from thought, and some unknown faculty which we c 
neither localize, nor feel, nor woo, and the accession of which to il 
desire*! supremacy waits only for the instant when we give up 
attempt to command it, the effort to yield to it, the feeling even to 
long far it ; for all such occupation of mind, as it keeps the bmin 
active, withholds from the bloodvessels their ganglionic stimulus 
to contract. But at any moment when the attention of the hraia 
is unconeentrated, instantly the ganglia become unoontrolted 
primary nervous centres, and reduce the size of tJie arteries' 
(xxxvii, p. 31). 

On the other hand, what is called " waking at will," must be re- 
ferred to the iniluence of an ex|>ectant idea as much as going to sleep. 
Most persons can insure waking in the morning at a certain hour 
by strongly fixing the attention upon the time desired just befo 
lalling asleep. This affords au excellent instance of mental acttvi^j 
without consciousness of the process, the person being in fact asleep 
I at the time the latent idea comes into operation. This fiuniliar &ot 
I involves an automatic calculation of the lapse of time. The Fakir 
re passing into bis hibernating trance determines when he shaB 
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awake^ and strongly impresses upon his mind the day or even the 
hour when he shall revive ; and revive he accordingly does. The 
late Sir James Simpson, at a meeting of the Edinburgh Medico- 
Chirurgical Society, referred to a striking case witnessed by three 
physicians, in which a person "biologized" was commanded to sleep 
thirty-five hours, and did so, "with two short intervals of permitted 
awakening" (xxiv, 1847, p. 486). 

In this connection it may be observed that it is often much easier 
to act automatically, in getting out of bed, when tempted to indulge 
in further rest, than to bring the Will to act upon the muscles. I 
wake from sleep, and wish to rise. Reason strongly urges the act. 
The Will &ils ; not a muscle moves. Now, if I cease to endeavor 
to excite movements by volition, and divert my mind to another 
subject, I find that while thinking of something else, I am on my 
feet. A parallel case is the ease with which we often remember a 
circuuLstance or a name by not thinking of it, but of another matter, 
after fruitless efforts to recall it by the Will. As I write, a little 
boy vainly endeavors to remember the tense of a Latin verb. I 
make him change entirely the current of his thought, and suspend 
the action of the Will ; and the forgotten tense comes back to his 
memory by automatic cerebral action — the " unconscious cerebration " 
of Dr. Carpenter. In Macgregor's "Thousand Miles in the Rob 
Roy Canoe" occurs an incident which will illustrate the same 'prin- 
ciple. He says, "When on the Meurthe three women were seen on 
the bank of the river, in great alarm, who searched in vain for two 
boys supposed to have gone away to fish, but missing for many 
hours." They eagerly asked Mr. Macgregor to tell them whether 
he had seen them, and implored him with tears to advise them what 
to do. "I tried," he says, "all I could to recollect ; but no! I had 
not seen the boys, and so the women went away distracted, and left 
me sorrowful. But stiddenly, when toiling in the middle of a very 
di£Bcult piece of rock-work, lowering the boat [and therefore no 
longer trying to remember], / remembered having seen thme boyny so 
I ran over the fields after the anxious mamma, and soon assured 
her that the children had been safe an hour ago." Such are the in- 
voluntary operations of the cerebrum, when assisted by the suspen- 
sion of the Will, as exhibited in these instances ; and still more 
strikingly^ when in sleep, thLs unconscious activity, working to a 
definite end, produces those changes in the relative force of the sym- 
pathetic ganglia and the cerebro-spinal system by which the brain 
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IB restored to its wakiag state. Dr. Cuthlwrt in a letter to the 
"Medical Times and Gazette," November 5th, 1859, on the Ulster 
RevHvals, observes in regard to the "subjects," timt "one of their 

[ most remarkable endowments was the power of producing sleep, 

I and of awaking at a specified time." 

Dr. Laycock, referring to the circumstance of young women in 
peculiar states of tlie system, "stating tlie hour when a watch if% 
placed to the nucha or epigni^trium under circumstances such t 
the patient coukl not have previoasly known it," observes, " Some^ 
how or other jieople know what o'clock it is when asleep, and \ 
out watch or clo(rk near tlieni ; and will awake at a lime fixed on 
night, to the exact moment. I have myself more than once awokjl 
witliin two minutes, and fre<iuontly within five minutes, of the boi 
80 fixed ; for instance, at three o'cJock in the morning, when i 
usual waking hour was seven ; and I have awoke at the hour at onoB 
from what has appeared tti be a jirofound slumber. Now, eomethiii 
of tliis kind may occur in the cat-es alluded to alxjve " (iv, p. 324), ' 
(Esophagus, Slmnm-h, and InUslhieg. — At the Westminster MedJ-' 
cal Society, Mr. Qunin related the following case, which strikingly 
illustrates the influence of involuntary Attention: "A gentleman 
who had constantly witnessed the sufferings of a friend afflicted witlbV 
stricture of the (esophagus, had so great an impression made on hfll 
nervous system, that afkr some time he experienced a similar diS 
culty of swallowing, and ultin^ately died of the i^pasmodic i: 
ment produced by merely thinking of another's pain " (xxxviii, | 
273). 

The rejection of the contents of the stomach from a purely meuta 
state is well exemplified in an exjxiriment made upon 100 patioalal 
in a hospital, and reported by Dr. Dni-and (de Gros) in his able work,Tl 
"B^sais de Physiologie Philosophique." The house-surgeon ad- 
minbtered to them such inert draughts as sugared water; then, full 
of alarm, he pretended to have made a mistake in inadvertently _ 
giving them an emetic, instead of syrup of gum. The result i 
easily be anticipated by those who can estimate the influence of t 
Imagination. Ab fewer than 80 — four-fifths — ftero unmistakabl 
aiok. How many of the rest suffered from nausea is not stated. 
Beed not approve of the deception of the infiitnier ; but, the exp< 
ment ha\'ing been mode, it is u pity so many people should ha^ 
been n'ndercd miserable without good ase being made of their dia 
^Oioibrt. lu regard to mialeading patients generally, even i 
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fcientiee, one of the practical cUflBeulties the investigation into the in- 
fluence of the Imagination presents, is certainly the unseemliness of 
making experiments of this nature, and the danger of sullying that 
strict honor which by no profession Ls more prized or maintained 
than by the professors of the medical art. 

The often-quoted exi)erience of Van Swieten illustrates the influ- 
ence of an idea, apart from Imagination or Expectation, in exciting 
an act which had originally been excited by an impression from with- 
out. He relates that he once passed a dead dog in a state of putres- 
cence, and the stench caused him to vomit. Having occasion to pass 
the same place, several yearn affencards, the circumstance was so 
vividly recalled that he could not help vomiting. Clearer proof 
could not be found of the action of a mental image, or a subjective 
impression (a foreseeing, Uftzer would say) upon the muscular system. 
Such a case might be, perhai)s, more correctly given under the head 
of Sensation, for recollection of the circumstance most likely involved 
a resuscitation or revival of the former accompanying olfactory and 
nauseating sensations. In a medical jwint of view, associations are, 
from their immense influence, of the greatest importance, in nervous 
affections especially ; and are frequently the foundation and explana- 
tion of the bodily and mental phenomena little suspected by the 
physician, and concealed by the ])atient, who is ashamed to acknowl- 
edge the circumstance. 

The most trivial matter attaches certain ideas to certain places, 
persons, and especially articles of dress, to which they cling with a 
tenacity which is truly surprising, unless the influence of the associa- 
tion of ideas a:nd the automatic action of the brain be considered, and 
when the image called up is disagreeable, will haunt the mind griev- 
ously, and may at last cause acts over which the Will has no longer 
any control, and which are those of a madman. Ijocke calls the as- 
sociation of ideas a disease of the understanding, and it may certainly 
prove as mischievous in inducing bodily and mental diseases as it is 
pernicious in the employment of the reasoning powers, and the search 
after moral truth. 

Van Swieten says (xl, p. 414), " I have seen a man who had taken 
a sufficiently nauseating draught, not only shudder and be nauseated, 
but also be frequently purged, when he merely saw the cup in which he 
had taken the medicine;" and adds, "Sic sola idea fastidiosi rcmedii 
renovatapurgantispharmaci vices supplevit,et totum corpus turbavit." 
He compares this to our thinking of sadness or even feeling sad when 
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we itien'ly see the wonl sadness, altliuugh it has only aii arbitraiyfl 
connection with it. I 

The efficiency of au ideal purgative in exciting the peristaltic aota 
tiou of the tntetitinea lias been alrcutly incidentally reterred to; thai 
following cane well illustratps it, and is the more valuable from beinpl 
the personal experience of a medical man. I 

Br. S. all hia life had the greatest horror of taking medicine^,! 
although fully admitting the beneticial and neees£ar\' efTects of tt^W 
and constantly prescribing it judiciously for others; he conseqneutl^fl 
never took it. After a certain period of life, however, he begau ttfl 
experience a torpidity of the bowels and all the consequent uneast^ 
n(vs, rendering it apparent to himself that relief could only be ob^ 
tallied by the means he pret)cTibe<l to his patients, namely, the takingv 
of medicine. After duo deliberation, accordingly, and conflict withH 
himself, he dccide<l upon taking some, and iiuiigining that arifl 
ordinary dope of salts would answer all the purpitse, and be lewl 
nauseous than most others, be carefully niixcd one, and laid it 1^9 
his bedside at night to be taken in the morning when he first wokewf 
The proximity of it, however, aud the impression on his mind of tfaftfl 
horrible dose which awaited bis lirst waking, banished sleep ironn 
his eyes, and kept it continually before him. At length, however,fl 
lie did slei^p, aud even then the vision did not leave him, but IJkftV 
the haunting phant^iui of the roiisting pig to tJic slumbering gluttoiijA 
it assumed various guises and ixMitions to his mind, the differeuosV 
alone being that his was more purely imaginary, as he bad na^| 
swallowed the cause of the mental distiu-bonce, which the other had,-1 
hut sulTered from the anticipation. At length, however, he awok^V 
and so far from requiring the prepared medicine tbund all oocasiowl 
for it removed by an effort of nature, and from that time he declareiM 
that he has nothing to do when suHering from torpid bowels but tofl 
lay a dose by his bedside at night, and that it as etll-c.tually acts OM 
if he had swallowed it (xli, p. 64). fl 

Criehton quotes from Pechlin the ease of a student at Leydeii, whojLa 
P in want of a purgative, liwked in the index of a medical work loxl 
word "pill," which he supposed must be a pui^tive, aud tookl 

e containing opium, byoscyamiw, and iLstringenta, and was accord— I 

gly purged an he desired (Ixiii, II, p. 446). J 
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CHAPTER V. 

INFLUENCE OF THE INTELLECT UPON THE ORGANIC OR 

VEGETATIVE FUNCTIONS. 

The Intellect may powerfully excite, modify, or su8pend the Or- 
ganic Functions, causing changes in nutrition, secretion, and excre- 
tion, and thereby affecting the development and maintenance of the 

body. 

The consideration we have given to the influence of Thought or 
Intellect, in its various aspects, ujwn the muscles engaged in the 
vascular and respiratory systems, has, at the same time, exhibited to 
a considerable extent its actions upon the functions of organic life. 
The part played by the involuntary muscles in the processes of secre- 
tion and nutrition is so important that the two cannot properly be 
separated, and the present is in fact a continuation and supplement 
of the previous chapter. 

As mental activity affects the respiration, and the circulation and 
aerification of the blood, its influence on secretion and nutrition might 
be predicated even without proceeding more dee])ly into the causes of 
this influence. But the question which at onw arises, whether these 
variations in the circulation of the blood in the organs and tissues 
adequately account for the alterations in nutriti(m and secretion, now 
referred to, deserves some consideration here.' Let us first noticx^ 
the conclusion arrived at by CI. Bernard. Admitting that the ner- 
vous system exercises an incontestable influence upon these processes, 
extending to their chemiciil phenomena, he maintains (xliv) that all 
this can be accounted for by the action of the nervous system uj)on 
the circulation of blood, and that there is no occasion to have rec*ourse 
to the direct influence of nerves u|)on nutrition and secretion. He 



> The remarks which follow apply equally to the mode of action of the Emo- 
tions upon the same processes. 
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refers to the starch transformed in a vegetable cell iiito sugar, dne 
to the action of i-ertain ferments, as also some special conditionn of 
t<>mperature ; and points out tlint in animals we find the same condi- 
tions, tile same ferments, with this ditferenw only — in vegetable life 
the phenomenon is prwiucetl un<ler the inflnenee of the sap, germi- 
nation, &c. ; in aiiimnk, on the contrary, it is doniinutwl by the ner- 
vous system (though that this 'm not essential, is seen in the embryo), 
"whieh acta directly upon the vessels, and the modifications thiw 
produced in tlie vascular system react upon the chemical phenomena." 
He believes that both sympathetic and c*rebro-spinal motor uerves 
act upon the vessels : the former acting as moderators, contrat* tbem 
and lessen the supply of blood; the latter, on the contrary, when 
stimulated, cause the vessels actively to dilate. "Voili tout kf^ 
mecanisme de I'influence nerveusc." The action of the chemical' 
phenomena is augmented whenever the nerves derived from the 
cerebro-spinal s^-steni antagonize or paralyze the influence of the 
sympathetic nerves, thus allowing of more blood and a higher tem- 
perature ; phenomena which may result from the suspended acticm 
of the sympathetic, or the increased action of the cerebro-spinal 
nerves. On the other hand, when the sympathetic is stimulated, 
and the calibre of the vessels is lessened, the chemical pheuomi 
diminish. In the illustration he employs of the submaxilli 
gland, the antagonizing action of the chorda tynipant upon tlie 8yin< 
pathetic is supposed to cause an afflux of blotnl to the gland, the 
cells of which contain certain spe<'ial chemical principles, whieh this 
blood acr\-es to dissolve, and so excites the function of the gland. 
Secretion is the peculiar characteristic of the glands, as contraction 
is of muscle; "the accumulation of a jteculiar comjiound within its 
primitive cells is the exclusive privilege of the glandular tissue; & 
watery nienstniiini is tiien poured forth to dissolve this eubsl 
and convey it into the excretory ducts." A sufficient supply 
blood is re<iuired to create the lerment or a<'tive principle of each' 
uecretion. Motion is necessarj- for this, although a chemical process ; 
L luid for motion, muscle is indispensable. Thus, although the ner- 
1 voos system cannot create new histological elements, " it sets fortlt 
I their chiu-acteristic properties ;" it can retard or accelerate the seci 
^tiv« process, and this is done by the muscular apparatus. "A ni 
■ lihcmical comjKfund is created through its action." On this hy 
|pothc«is, therefore, the ner\'es do not directly interfere with oipinic 
themical phenomena as galvanism acts upon inoipinic matter, but 
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only through the circulation. "The terminal ramifications of the 
nervous system do not float in the liquids of the economy," and 
therefore a distinct mechanism — the muscular apparatus of the ves- 
sels — is required to enable these nervous fibres " to modify the com- 
position of these fluids" (xlv, April 27th, 1861). But sufficient as 
the position taken by Bernard is for the purpose of showing how 
varying mental states must influence the organic functions by acting 
upon the nerves (whether sympathetic or cerebro-spinal) which regu- 
late the calibre of the vessels, it is not by any means proved that 
Bernard's exclusive position is the whole truth. Indeed, he himself, 
towards the close of his Lectures (Aug. 17th, 1861), seems to have 
some misgivings, for he observes that, however clear the action of 
the constrictor nerve on the vessels may be, that of the dilator is 
"infinitely more difficult of comprehension," appearing "to stimulate 
the dormant activity of the tissues to which it spreads, creating secre- 
tion in glands, contraction in muscles, and phenomena of a diffiBrent 
nature in other parts ;" and then he immediately expresses a doubt 
whether the nerves which give rise to these effijcts and those which 
dilate the vessels are, after all, identical. However, as to the main 
point, he, in the work which we have already cited, published five 
years afterwards (1866), still expresses himself strongly in favor of 
the view that the contraction and dilatation of vessels constitute a 
sufficient explanation of the acknowledged influence of the nerv ous 
system upon the phenomena of nutrition and secretion ; and, so far 
as we know, he continues to be of the same opinion.^ But, be this 
as it may, Professors Rolleston, Laycock, and others, w ho have not 
been ccmtent with this dcx^trine, have given, as it appears to the 
writer, good reasons for supposing that a directly trophic action may 
be conveyed through other than vascular nerves, and that through 
them, therefore, the mind may exert an influence, as well as through 
the circulation. The former holds (xlvi, April, 1870) that it is all 



i A» those pnges are passing through the press, the author has obtained the 
just published " Lemons de Pathologie Experiinontale, 1872," and finds that Claude 
Bernard repeats his sentiments in the following among other passages: "Dans 
les vaisseaux comme partout ailleurs, c'est toujours sur un Element contractile 
que so porterait Taction des nerfs : I'anatomie microscopique vient ici en aide iL la 
physiologie pour demontrer dans les parois vasculaires I'existence evident de ces 
m^mes ^^ments. Si dans les glandes et dans d'autres tissus cette demonstration 
n'est pas donnee, ce n'est pas un motif pour admettro les nerfs trophiques agissant 
d'une maniere chimique directe, et dont on a invoque I'existence pour exj»liqucr 
les ph^nomdnes sScr^teurs" (Ixviii, p. 311). 
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bat demonstrable that nerves may act directly upon cells, pignWB- 
tary, secretory, and other. He does not, however, think that if fol- 
lows, considering the varying functions of nerves according to thr 
tissues to which they are distributed, that there is a distinct set of 
trophic nerves. Prof. Rolleston ot>serves that, in regard to the in- 
fluence of defeat ujion an army, in making it reiidily suecumb to 
dysentery, scorbutus, and mahiria, or of gaol life upon prisont 
there is no clear indiuition as t« whether they are produced by 
cular changes, or by the direct action of nerves which cause inl 
cellular molecular distiirbiiuce. Other instances unquestionably 
show, he thinks, that nerve force can act directly on tirwues without 
the intervention of bloixi vessels. Thus Bnxiie records the case of 
a mao who suffered from forcible separation of the fifth and sixth 
eer\-ical vertcbne, with effusion of blood within the theca vertebralia 
and laceration of the cord, and in whom the respiration was imp^ 
feet, the pulse weak, and the countenance livid. He died in tweni 
fonr hours ; yet the t^mpi-rature (on the inside of the groin) rose 
111°, and immediately after death it was found to be the same; the 
explanation being that "there was a showering down, from the 
irritated and isolated segments of the spinal cord, of such an amount 
of stimulus as was competent to throw the tissues of the lower parts 
of the body into active chemiial chsinge." 

Professor Laycock (xlv, Jan. 14th, 1871) protests against the notion 
that the action of the nerves on nutrition is restricted to the regula- 
tion of the vessels, and extends their operation to the chemical 
changes which take place in the tissues, and to the regulation of ihe 
action of the lymphatics and absorbents. He holds that as tissues 
are nourished independently of vessels, the trophiial system is bef!>re, 
and more general than, the vaso-motor. Two kinds of vut iirrvosa 
are here rect^nized — "The one, a molecular enei^y nectssary, like 
heat, to all healthy tissue work ; the other, regulative of its fnnction 
and application. The latter, therefore, is needed, not to the end 
that the tissue changts shall take place, for they can and do go on 
independently of nerve, but that they shall take place in their 
proper or normal order." He assumes corresiwnding anatomic^ 
seats, the executive and regulative being as distinct as, and analo- 
gous to, the motor and sensor}'. The trophic centre is fixed in a 
ba^lar region, which include:^ the medulla oblongata, cerebellum, 
nnd cerebral ganglia. 

AVliile, then, we can entertain no doubt as to the &ct that mental 
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states dilate and contract the small vessels which convey nutriment 
to the cells of glands and tissues, and that this alone would go far 
to account for the phenomena which result from Attention, the 
Imagination, and various forms of ideational activity, it may surely 
be inferred from other facts that, in addition to this channel of in- 
fluence, another and independent one exists, by which there is a 
direct communication between the mind and the organic cells. 
Herpes may aifect the lower half of the nasc, and along with this 
the interior of the eye may be inflamed, indicating a common cause 
— disturbance of the function of the oculo-nasal nerve. Mr. Hutch- 
inson, who pointed out this circumstance to the writer, has in his 
possession a very interesting pathological specimen — namely, a skull 
in which most of the bones of one half of the head are aifected by 
exostosis. In this case he considers nutrition to have been inter- 
fered with in the course of sensory, independently of vaso-motor 
nerves. Cases in which neuralgia is accompanied by herpetic erup- 
tions point in the same direction, although it is said in reply, either 
that sensory irritation is reflecte<l on the tissues through motor or 
sympathetic nerves, or that v<ascular changes constitute a common 
cause ; but the fact remains that lesions of nutrition mav be located 
according to the distribution of sensory and not vaso-motor nerves. 
A woman was admitted into the Great Northern Hospital, under 
Dr. Murray's care, on account of a tumor. The internal half of one 
eyebrow, and the corresponding portion of eyelashes, were perfectly 
white, she being a brunette. Her statement was that, having gone 
to bed well, three or four years ago, she was attacked during the 
night with a very severe spasmodic ti(*, which lasted only a few 
minutes. In the morning the hair was blanched, as above described, 
and has remained so (xlvii, March 6th, 1869). Professor Laycock 
cites the observation of Brown-S(}quard, that in guinea-pigs, injury 
of certain nerve-centres caused the hair to become white over the 
region- deriving its nerve-supply from the centre injured. Dr. Car- 
penter points out that "atrophy of parts supplied by the spinal 
nerves is much greater when the sensory as well as the motor roots 
are involved, than when the latter alone are paralyzed," but refers it 
to the fibres of the sympathetic being incorporated with the cerebro- 
spinal through the ganglia of the sensory nerve. 

The destructive inflammation which follows division of the nerves 
of a part does not settle the question as summarily as one might 
have expected. In the case of the eye in which this change occurs 
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a^r section of tlie fifth nerve, there is, first, the explanation that 
the loes of sensibility accounts for it — the eye being unable to pro- 
tect itself from the irritaute to which it is exposed. But this solu- 
tion is proved to be unsatisfactory, because destructive inflammation 
docs not follow facial paralysis whore the organ is equally subject«l 
to irritation from without. Then, again, there may l>c legions of the 
trunk of the fifth nerve whicli do not impair the sensibility of 
eye, and yet interfere, as above, mth its nutrition. "If the 
fibres lie divided, the e^ie loses it« sensibility; while, if the 
tihrcs he divided, tlte eye retains its sensibility, but nevertheli 
undergoes destructive inflaniniatory changes." 

Here there appears to be a forcible reason fiir concluding thst- 
there are trophic nerves for the eyeliall accompanying a sensorj- 
uerve, although not themselve*' sensory; but various conjectures 
have been made m to their nature. For instance, it is said they- 
may l»e vaao-motor nerves derived from the sympathetic, unitec 
this uer%'e. We have the experiments of Dr. Sinitzin, who ret 
tlie superior cervical ganglia of the sympathetic in rabbits, 
found the result to l>e increased ability to resist the deleterious ii 
fluence of external irritants, so that, in short, the div 
nerve was no longer followed by destructive inflammation. This 
explained by " the increased vascularity and temperature of the eye' 
due to the extirpation of the synijMithetic ganglia, in a<«ordance w 
which l»e observed that " irritatiiMi of the depressor nerve, by causing 
<lilatation of the \-easels, renders both eyes equally resistant against 
inflammation from irritating substances ; and, oti the other hand, if 
the carotid were tied, this extIr[mtion of the cervical ganglia had no 
influence in checking the eflcets of iie< tion of the fifth nerve. ... It 
is possible tliere may be in the trunk of this uerve certain attcrent 
fibres (not sensory) by which tlic tis-ues exute an inhibitory acti< 
(m the \iiso-motor centres, and thiw produce dilatation of their v 
sels, and thereby regulate tlicir own vascularity and nutrition, 
We should thus ultimately resolve the trophic influence of the ncrvi 
of the eyeball into reflex meclianiam through the fifth and sym] 
tJietic'" 

A strong pcnnt in favor of tlte view tliat vaso-motor nerves are, 
Ifittst, not the only channels of tntpliic influence, is the 
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marked changes in vascularity so frequently occur without commen- 
surate changes in nutrition. This, possibly, would be explained by 
the assumption that the active dilators of Bernard admit, when stimu- 
lated by a sensory, or, at any rate, an afferent nerve, not only mon; 
blood, but do directly excite the functional activity of gland or tissue 
cells, in response to this sort of cry for help. In this way, and not 
because it conveys any afferent influence to the part, disturbance of a 
sensory nerve might cause mal-nutrition and mal-secretion ; and 
vascular changes might, on this hypotliesis, take place without being 
accompanied by special trophic disturbance. When the functions of 
organic life are influenced from a central (mental), not a peripheral 
source, the central nuclei of an afferent nerve may be excited, and 
this influence be reflected upon the efferent nerve.^ 

In Bernard's experiments on the nerves supplying vessels, the 
evidence supports the conclusion that it is not directly through sen- 
sor)', but through motor nerves that the organic functions are acted 
upon. Wasting of muscles follows, sometimes, at least, paralysis of 
motor nerves. It is remarked by Dr. Jackson that he has never seen 
wasting follow paralysis of the fifth nerve, and that paralysis of the 
gustatory nerve does not, while paralysis of the hypoglossal does, 
produce wasting of the tongue. 

At a discussion of the Royal Medico-Chirurgical Society (xlvii, 
December 9th, 1871), on a case of unilateral atrophy of the tongue. 
Dr. Bastian said he was by no means certain that tongue-atrophy 
is always associated with paralysis of the hypoglossal, and knew of 
an instance to the contrary. He agreed with Jaccoud that the sym- 
pathetic fibres go to the face with the fifth pair, rather than with the 
motor nerves. 

In regard to secretion, although vivisections seem to prove that it 
can be arrested or excited through vaso-motor nerves, the peripheral 
termination of sympathetic nerves in glands, as traced by Pfliiger, 
suggests their direct action on the secretory process, as efferent nerves, 
although it is maintained that these are afferent nerves, the influence 
of which, proceeding afronte, Ls reflected ui)on those which regulate 
the calibre of the vessels. 

Lister^s observations on the pigmentary' cells in the web of a frog's 
foot liave proved that change of color is there "de}x>ndent iii>on 



* See Summary at the end of the Chapter on the Influence of the Emotions 
upon the Organic Functions. 
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molecular movements carried on in the interior of oelk under the 
influence of the nervous, and under circumstances which exclude the 
intervention of the blood vascular system " (xlvi) ; and, as Professor 
Rolleston observes, " A force which can be seen to produce molecular 
movement within a pigment cell, may well be supposed to be com- 
petent to produce nutritional or chemiail changes in the interior of 
cells of other characters." 

However puzzling and contradictory, therefore, the foregoing re- 
sults, as to the anatomy and physiology of trophic nerves, may ap- 
pear to be, we think we are justified in declining to restrict the influ- 
ence of mental states upon the processes of secretion and nutrition to 
the mechanical action of the vaso-motor nerves, by which alternations 
of local vascularity are secured.^ 

Illustrations of the influence upon Secretion, of ideas — the repre- 
sentative states of consciousness which Imagination, both in its rec- 
ollective and constructive or creative form, comprises — will readily 
occur to the reader. Unzer expresses the truth very clearlv. " Many 
glands pour out their secretions from imaginations." The mental 
image or idea must, of course, be in relation to the secreting organ. 

The salivary glands are so notably affected by ideas that they are 
frequently referred to. We know that the mere idea of food is suf- 
ficient to excite the function of these glands. To procure sufficient 
saliva for his experiments, Ebcrle vividly imagined acid fruits. If 
a tcaspoonful of colorwl water be placed in the mouth under the im- 
pression that it is tincture of pellitory, the amount of saliva will be 
considerably inereast»d. In the hypnotic state this would be still 
more effective. Just as spasms or convulsions arc more likely to 
happen when the will is suspended and the cord acts independently, 
so when the controlling power is removal from the brain, its auto- 
matic action is intensified, and ideas exert much more power over the 
organic functions when directed towards them. There is a constant 
antagonism between voluntary and involuntary actions, and when 
anvthinor occurs to neutralize the former, the latter rules the hour. 
One reason why the Emotions act so much more powerfully upon 
these functions is, because they are less under the control of volition 
than the intellectual faculties are, besides being probably in much 



* The subject of the modo of action of vaso-motor nervos is ablv treated bv Dr. 
Moryon in the "Lancet," Oct. 21, 28, Nov. 4, 18, 25, 1871. 
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closer anatomical relation with the nervous centres which influence 
the vascularity of the secreting glands. 

The influence of Attention on the mammary glands is well recog- 
nized. The case of a lady Is recorded by Dr. Parry, who, after the 
period of nursing, was accustomed to have milk secTeted whenever 
she heard a child cry. Reflex action of the encephalic centres 
specially related to the organic functions is here well illustrated. 

As n^rds the secretion of the liver, we may refer here to what is 
called a " bilious headache " when brought on by overwork at the 
desk. Any one given to study can trace such an attack from its 
earliest stage. Dr. Latham, of Cambridge, in a Clinical Lecture on 
Nervous or Sick-headaches (xxxii, March 23d, 1872), states that he 
meets with a great many cases (sufficiently severe to require treat- 
ment) both in males and females, but "perhaps in a university 
town, owing to the large proportion of individuals of studious and 
sedentary habits, it may be more prevalent among males than in 
other places." The attacks he refers to were brought on by " pro- 
longed mental work, protracted mental excitement, or any intense 
strain on the feelings." That the attack may come on during actual 
work, and be arrested by suspending mental application, we have 
ample evidence to prove. It is, however, true that, if there is actual 
mental excitement, "the attack may not be developed during the 
paroxysm, but aftenvards, when the excitement has passed off* and 
the mental strain is somewhat lessened." He marks two stages, one 
of disordered sensation, including glimmering, spet^tral forms, and 
other signs of visual derangement, tingling in some i>ortion of the 
body, as the arm or one side of the tongue, affections of liearing and 
(involving the motor centres) speech, and loss of power over the facial 
masoles ; the other of headache and nausea, which so often occur with 
the sensorial disturbances, the chief symptoms being cold feet, rest- 
lessness, and the localized, more or less piercing fsdn felt in the head, 
especially (so fer as our observation goas) over the left eyebrow. Dr. 
Latham's cases were generally marked by anaemia, a relaxed condition 
of the muscles and arteries; the pulse small and compressible, often 
slow, but accelerated on slight exertion ; the general tone of the sys- 
tem, in short, being lowered. The headache he (considers explained 
by the contraction of the cerebral vessels in the first instance, being 
followed by their dilatation ; the vaso-motor nerves of the sympa- 
thetic being first excited, and then exhausted. 
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The secretion of gastric juice is, in ail probability, increased by the 
idea of eating. It would be difficult, however, actually to prove it. 

In like manner, thought acts upon the secretory functions of the 
skin, kidneys, and the intestinal glands. Hence ideal diaphoretics, 
diuretics, and purgatives, exclusive of those which excite the peris- 
taltic action of the intestines. 

Crichton gives, on the authority of Pechlin, the case of a student 
who applied to him for advice for {inter alia) a troublesome collec- 
tion of glairy mucus every morning. For this the Doctor says, " I 
ordered him fifteen grains of white vitriol, with a little cream of 
tartar, in order to extricate the pituita from his stomach. He fol- 
lowed my advice, but by a preposterous conceit persuaded himself 
that the powder was intended as a sweat ; and accordingly, after he 
had swallowed it, he covered himself all over with the bedclothes 
and fell into a profuse perspiration. He then came to thank me and 
tell me that the powder had been attended with the desired success. 
I no sooner heard of a sweat than, full of wonder, I asked him if he 
had taken any other remedy than the one I ordered him. He as- 
sured me he had not, but that he thought the powder which I pre- 
scribed for him was to sweat him ; which effect he therefore ex- 
pected, and which had been effectually accomplished" (Ixiii, II, 445). 
The above case would have been still more satisfactory as an instance 
of the influence of Expectation, or, as it may perhaps be termed, Ex- 
pectant Imagination, had the patient not covered himself all ov^er 
with bedclothes. 

The influence of intense study, long continued, in causing diabetes 
will not be questioned. In one of the most rapid Ciiseis which have 
fallen under our notice, this w«as apparently the cause. Dr. Rich- 
ardson refers to thrtH} cases "in which the first excretion of sugar and 
the profuse diuresis were sequential to severe mental stniin,'' and ob- 
serves that ** they constitute a ho[)eless class ; the danger sudden, the 
course rapid, the fatal end sure" (xxi, 1868). 

In the "Medical Times and Grazette," Oct. 10th, 1868, are given 
the results of an examination bv Dr. Bvasson of the renal secretion 
passed under the opposite conditions of repose and cerebral activity. 
They mav be thus summarized : 

1st. The exercise of thought was followed by an incre^ise in the 
amount of urine. The number 1157 represented the quantity in 
cubic centimetres on the days of repose ; 1 320 on those of cerebral 
activity. 
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2d. The amount of urea was augmented in a marked manner 
(indicating increased disintegration^, there being about a drachm 
more on the day of cerebral work than on that of repose. Dr. By- 
asson does not doubt the contrast would be greater if eomplete re- 
pose had been secured. "The exjKjriments were so arranged that a 
day dev'oted to brain work sometimes succeeded a day of repose and 
sometimes a day of muscular work, and in each case there was a j)er- 
fect concordance in the results.'' 

3d. A slight but uniform increase in the amount of the phos- 
phates and sulphates. Anhydrous phosphoric acid is represented 
on the day of repose by 1.51, and on the day of active thought by 
1.98. 

4th. The density, the acidity, the uric acid, lime, magnesia, and 
potash, were scarcely affected. Chlorine was less in amount. 

Dr. Byasson says that he can tell by a single analysis of the urine 
whether a man has passed the day in repose, or active thought, or 
muscular exertion, supposing the diet to have been uniform and the 
external conditions similar during three days so employed. 

Changes in the chemical composition of other secretions are much 
more frequent in emotional than purely ideational states. Still, a*? 
Liebig says, "Every conception, every mental affection, is followed 
by changes in the chemical nature of the secreted fluids ; and every 
thought, every sensation, is accompanied by a change in the compo- 
sition of the substance of the brain," which may lead to changes, 
however slight and transient, in the functional activity of glands. 

Passing on to Nutrition, a few observations may be made uj)ou 
the unquestionable influence excited by intellectual states. If nu- 
trition only occurs when the vital force is more powerful than the 
opposing chemical forces, whatever in mental action lowers vitality, 
will proportionately interfere with nutritive processes. 

Intease mental application may be said to interfere with nutrition 
in one form or other. In determining, however, the general ill effect 
of study upon the body, it is impossible accurately to disentangle its 
influence from that of loss of exercise, fresh air, &c. But that it in- 
terferes with nutrition in many instances cannot be doubted ; suffi- 
ciently 8Q to justify the oft-quoted line from Shakspeare respecting 
Cassius's lean and hungry look, "He thinks too much." Still it is 
rather the plotting thought — the studying the overthrow of incon- 
venient rivals — that is here referred to, which wears away the flesh, 
and which justifies the expression that "such men are dangerous." 
On the other hand, the removal of the means of study when the in- 
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tcllcctuai pm-siiits liave become a Iiabit, is dctrimenhil to health. It 
is said of Petrarch tJiat "his friend tlie Bisliop of Cavaillon, fearing 
lest his too close devotion to study sliould wholly ruin hii; health, 
which was already much iin|Kiired, having procured of him the key 
of his lihrarf, immedintcly locked up his Inioks and writin^eskg, 
Haying to him, 'I ijiterdiet you from j>en, ink, pajwr, and books, (or 
the space of ten days.' Petrarch, tliough much pained io his. feel- 
ings*, nevertheless submitted to the mandate. The first day was 
jiasxed by him in the most te<liou8 manner ; during the second he 
sull'ered under a constant headache, and on the third he became af- 
fected with fever. The bishop now taking pity on hi..* condition, re- 
turucil him his kcv, and thus restored him to his previous heall 
(xliii, p. 4). 

Desi'uret devotes a chapter to the "Mania of Study," and 
Rous.seau's exaggerated expression, " The man who thinks is a 
praved animal," which he paraphrases, " The man who thinks too 
niudi depraves his ci>n,stitution," and enumerates among the conse- 
quences of extreme mental exertion gastritis, enteritis, hiemorrhoida, 
cancer of the stomach or intestines, and chronic affections of tlie 
urinarj' organs. 

Whatever may be the injurious inflnenec of mental work, the age 
to which many eminent thinkers have attained shows, at least, that 
it is not iucoosistent with longevity-, although from disuse the mus- 
cular sj'stem may become wasted. We have collected from several 
sources the following ages, at death, of men who have exercised their 
intellectual powers ix'yond the average: 

Aristotle lived to 6.3; Archimedes, 75 ; Bacon 66 ; Boerhaavc, 70; 
B!umenbiwh,88; Bwrngliani, 90; Bossuct,77; Sir Edward Coke, 84; 
C'«rii£ade8 (" so intem)>eriitc in his thirst after knowIe<lgc that lie did 
not even give himself time to comb his head or pare his nails "}, 90; 
Chancer, 71; Adam Clarke, 70; Dcmoerilus, 10»; Ihydai, 69; 
Euler, 76; Euripedes", 75; F(»ntanelie, 100; Franklin, 84; Dr. 
FothcTgill, 68; Galileo, 78; Galen, 90; Gauss, 78; Handel, efij 
Hipiwcrates, m ; Hume, 66; W. Hunter, 65 ; J. Hunter, 66 ; Dr. 
Johnson, 75, Kant, 80; Ijmdor, 8S; Ix-ibnit?,, 70; I>ocke, 73; La- 
grange, 77 ; l^aplace, 78 ; Milton, 06 ; Newton, 85; Br. Olbers, 80; 
Pindar, 80; Plato, 80; Pythagoras, !K) ; Quintilian, 80; KeM, 67; 
Dugald Stewart, 75; Solon, 80; Sophoi-les, 90; Simonides, 89 ; Thu- 
cj-dides, 80; Thales, 96; Titian, 90; Wordsworth, 80; Xenophon, 
90; Zenn, 98; Zimmermann, 67. 

In Sf>me of the fijrcgoing exampk'S it must l»e rcmemberetl that, 
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though life was prolonged, the organ of mind itself was completely 
worn out. 

" WTth-«uripus art, the brain, too finely wrought, 
Preys on itself, and is destroyed by thought.*' 

]VIadden, in his " Infirmities of Genius " (quoted by Dr. Sweet- 
ser), has endeavored to estimate the relative longevity of different 
classes of authors. The natural philosophers in his table are at the 
top, their age averaging 75. The jx>et8 are at the bottom, who aver- 
age 57. Caspar gives the average age of clergj'men at 65 ; merchants, 
62; clerks, farmers, 61 each; military men, 59; lawyers, 58; artists, 
57 ; medical men, 56. It is obvious that the element of which we 
are in search is only one of many in these various occupations. It 
might be exj)ected that, as appears above, medical men would be 
shorter lived than clergymen, without reference to mere brain work ; 
taking the deaths, however, of twenty-two distinguished members of 
the former profession in England in 1870, their ages ranged between 
75 and 76. As to the natural philosophers (mainly mathematicians) 
and poets, whether or not statistics comprise a sufficient number of 
cases, it is highly probable that the greater longevity of the former 
18 a fact If Wordsworth is a marked exception, he is also excep- 
tional in the character of hLs poetr}\ He was more philosophical 
than emotional. Everything goes to prove that purely intellectual 
pursuits influence the organic functions much less powerfully than 
pursuits involving the passions. It shows the necessity of distin- 
guishing between different forms of mental manifestation ; the much 
closer connection which some mental processes hav^e with the bodily 
organs than others; the far greater tendency some have to interrupt 
and suspend their operation than others. Thus, it is obvious that 
Sir Isaac Newton's intense concentration of thought did not imperil 
the action of the heart, while John Hunter's intense indignation sus- 
pended its action. All forms of disease arc indiscriminately laid at 
the door of study by TLssot, namely, gout, tumors, aneurisms, inflam- 
mations, scirrhosities, ulcers, dropsies, baldness, apoplexies, convul- 
sions, &c. ; but it would be altogether opposeil to medical exj)erience 
to assert that the chances of inflammation or aneurism, and apoplexy 
or convulsions arising from study, are equal. An aortic aneurism or 
a dropsy is much more likely to result from passion or other sudden 
emotional action than from thought. 

Under this division reference should be made to the influence 
which we cannot doubt that mental states may, under favorable cir- 
cumstanceSy exercise upon absorption. Professor I^ycoek has main- 
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tsined " the popsibility of a lymph deposit heing abeorhod from an 
(ijiaque cnriieo liy the daily direction of the Attention to the part for 
a prolonged period by means of mesmeric passes" (vii, Oct., 1851). 
If this be so, we have a fact, the principle contained in which fornie 
a most inijwrtant basis for the practical treatment of nonic dif'cai^es. 
It is in entire accordance with the physiological law hiid down by 
Miiller: " An idea that a structural defect will certainly be removed 
by_a certain act increases the organic action of the [>art" (iii, p. 1396). 
The application of this law — one which we desire to bring out hecQ-. 
in bold relief — belongs, however, to the chapter on the treatment o 
disease by psychical agents. 

In coiichiding the consideration of the Influence of the Intellec 
upon the Body, it is important to have clearly in view : 

1. Intellectual states, the result of impressions made upon I 
senses from without, or consisting of purely ideal states, whet 
these be formed by recolleetivc or creative Imagination {the sim 
remembrance of sensations excited by tlic outer world, or mi 
bined as to construct new forms), cause Sensation, Motion, and tm 
portant changes in the Organic Functions of the body. 

2. These ideal states may be as vivid and operative as if actuallj^ 
induced bj' real objects acting directly upon the sensory nerves. 

3. In the ideal states, the bodily changes correspond to the idei 
present in the mind, and are themselves involuntary ; illustrating t) 
automatic action of the hemispheres upon the sensory, motor, i 
sympathetic centres. 

4. The Muscular movements which express mental states (gcsttu 
language), correspond in great measure to those movements which 
arise from impressions from external stimuli on the peripheral ex- 
pansion of sensory nerves. They are figurative, and henw vcrbi 
expressions also are applied in common to both; in the one c 
tended to be literal, iu the other nietaphoric. This analogous L 
guage, thus applied to ideal and actual states, may either be explain 
on the principle that the encephalic seats of botli are identical, or tJ 
ideational changes always tend to pass downwards to the motor * 
sensory centres. 

5. In both mental states — the ideal and that excited by senaiU 
objects — the Scnsoriuni may Ije placed in exactly the same oonditioi 

'til as to kind and degree of change, the stimulus prtKveding fi 
ivicbin in the one case, and from without in tlie otlitT ; the mind tij 
ibe former instance always referring the sensation to the jieriplH 
md of the nerves. 
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THE EMOTIONS. 



CHAPTER VI. 



GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 

I WISH to say a few words in regard to the sense in which the 
term Emotion is here employed, though my object throughout these 
observations is to present lUnstrationa of the action of Mind upon 
Body, rather than to enter into the metaphysical questions which 
might be considered in connection therewith. 

Every one is conscious of a difference between a purely intellectual 
oix^ration of the mind and that state of feeling or sentiment which, 
also internal and mental, is equally removeil from (though generally 
involvipg) a bodily sensation, whether of i)leasure or pain ; and 
which, from its occasioning suffering, is often termed Passion ; which 
likewise, because it moves our Ixjing to its very depths, now with 
delight, now with anguish, is expressively called Emotion — a true 
commotion of the mind, and not of the mind only, but of the body ;* 



> Honce the not infrequent prnctice uf .speaking of mental emotion to distin- 
guUh it from bodily commotion Indeed, u writer on the passions (Dr. Cogan) 
goes so far as to say, " Emotions arc principally and primitively apf»licable to the 
scDBible changes and visible eftects which particular passions produce iipun f/ic 
framem consiHjuence of a particular agitation of mind." It is never employed in 
this sense in tho present work, in which Emotion is regarded as the state which 
causes these effects, and therefore as mental. It is very certain, however, that 
oup notion of what constitutes an emotion is largely derived from its physical 
accompaniments, both subjective and objective. 

8 
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pg US conscioiia of the tHtnultnmis mental 
arisen, and objet-tively mnnifesting to the 
the disturbance within ; the diraax being 
y distraction, of Latin writers. We can, 
iidition which differs from any of those 
, «iiieh, ill rcf'ereiiw; to their inflnonee on the 
.^Mfflt Hhd tis.^ucs, wc have l)cen considering ; differing also 
irotn the Will ; and yet, as an idea may instantly excite emotion, 
and vice wra&; and as the emotions form motives whieh are rapidly 
followed hy acts of Will ; ideational, emotional, and volitional states 
are intimately bound tc^ther. 

We sometimes apply the word Emotion to the wimple (howe\'er 
special) state of mental pleasure or pnin ; at others, to a compound 
state, which includes the idea in immediate relation with it. Thus, 
a painful mental feeling may exist, and, until we know to what it 
refers, we can only term it an emotional state ; but if we find it arises 
out of the apj>reheiision of evil, we call it Fear, a specific emotion. 
We cannot, therefore, in considering the specific emotions, and pass- 
ing beyond mere pleasure and pain of mind, get rid, if we would, 
of an ideational clement; one which determiura the character and 
direction of the purely emotional feeling which it generates. The 
term Emotion will Im? used l)oth in its simple and compound signifi- 
cation, though it may ootswionally be convenient to designate the 
former as Emotion proper. While, therefore, endeavoring to di.-*- 
tinguish, so fiir bj* is practically useful, emotional and inti'llcclaal 
states of mind, it will frequently happen that they will be incvilably 
blendetl together, and that under the head of Emotions, employed 
in a broad sense, we shall treat of those componnd states' which, 
strictly speaking, include an ideational or intellectual, as well as an 
affective or emotional element. 

Wlien our desires are gratified, there results mental pleasure — 
Joy. When, on the contrary, they are disappointed, there arises 
mental pain — ^ricf or Sorrow. Such are e mot lous as regai-ds their 
(piality, but they vary also iu their iiuantitative character. Again, 



> The word Pasaion might be used to include the idoii of a <«rliiiti nttiiinablo 
gratincHtioD, an<] the ptnotion ur feeling which is Hssuciitted with it, while tli« 
wnrd Bmutiin might be nlwnys rii;idlv reitrictod to the Intter stiitc ; but lucudom 
hiu rendered the pneaions Hnd pmolion; eynonjmous, wo shall prubublj nvuid oatt- 
fbsion b; purituing the courae indicate in the text. 
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they may be manifested in very different degrees of intensity and 
force, from the slight ripple to the resistless wave ; and lastly, they 
may differ in their persistence. It is obvious that, as these charac- 
ters vary, the influence of the emotions upon the Ixxiy will ho modi- 
fied. 

It is well pointed out by Mr. Haweis in the "Contemporary" for 
December, 1870, that Emotion proper "consists of infinite varieties 
of mental temperature ; that upon these atmasplicres of the soul de- 
pend the degree and often the kind of actions of which at different 
moments we are capable ; and that, quite apart from different ideas, 
the emotional region may be dull, apathetic, eager, brooding, severe, 
resolute, impulsive, &c." He shows that each of these states may 
exist and pass away without being clothed with any appropriate set 
of ideas; "of course in a thousand instances they are so attached ; 
for, as thought is always seeking emotion, so is emotion always seek- 
ing thought ; and the atmospheres of the soul may be said to Ik? con- 
stantly penetrated by crowds of appropriate thoughts, which take 
their peculiar color and intensity only upon entering the magic pre- 
cincts of Emotion." 

States of consciousness involving Emotion may be variously clas- 
sified, but all classifications are more or less arbitrary, and we shall 
not pretend to give one which is either complete or reduces them to 
their simplest form ; but the following grouping of the feelings will 
be fi>und usefiil for our present purpose. Those in the first division 
are antagonistic to those in the second ; and, on the whole, the former 
involve pleasurable or elevating, and the latter painful or depressing. 
Emotion. The first four relate mainly to the individual — to self: 
they are contractive in their character. The remainder refer to 
others ; they are essentially expansive. 

I. II. 

1. JOT, and its various forms or 1. GRIEF, or Sorrow, is, in its 
Bjnonjrms, Contentment, Cheerful- various stages and degrees, synony- 
ness, Mirthfiilness, and the intenser mous with Sadness, Aifliction, Dis- 
states of Rapture and Ecstasy. tress. Discontent, Melancholy. 

2. HOPE, which has been referred 2. DESPAIR, the antithesis of 
to in connection with the Imagina- Hope and Faith. 

tion understood in its broad medical 
sense, expects — has JaMh — that a 
pleasurable event will happen, and 
is the opposite of Despair. 
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3. SELF-ESTEEM, Self-t'ompla- 
ceney, Sclf-reliauce, culminating in 
Pride or Conceit, ia an esaentinlly 
selfish feeling, opposed to Modesty, 
Humility, and Cringing. Tends to 
assume the Form of Scorn, Contempt, 
Disdain, and Impudence. 

Love of Approbation, or Vanity, 
IB, according to Bain, the emotion 
of Self-«ato«ni whtin it "takes a 
somewhat different turn." He 
thinks that the stat« of being ad- 
mired by self is more elementary 
than that of being admired by 
others. Allied to Ambition. 

Jealousy or Envy is the common 
result of Self-love. 

4. COURAGE. Self-possession, or 
Confidence, implies euergy ; is the 
opposite of Fear, 



3. HUMILITY. Moa 

abasement. Remorse ; the lowest 



and ignoble Form^Cringing. 





4. FEAR, and its acute 
form of Fright, and int«nser form of 
Terror or Horror, with the minor 
ones of Faintheartedness, Anxiety, 
and Care, though the last tnay be 
regarded as gaining in chroniclly 
what it loses in intensity. When 
epidemit:. Fear assumes the Fame 
form. Allied to Suspicion. 

Wonder and Astonishment, or 
Surprise, when painful, may be 
classed with Foar. 

Shame is the fear or dread of being 
ill-thought of by others (Bainj. 

5. ANGER and its aggravated 
phases of Ilape, Fury, Wrath, or 
what is commonly understood} as 

leading to Scorn, Con- 
tempt, Disdain (love of self and 
hatred of another) ; closely allied 
with the more noble form of Indig- 
nation. 

0. HATE, the ignoble and more 
chronic form of Anger, leading to 
Revenge ; llie antithesis of LoW.H 
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Wonder or Astonishment, when 
pleasurable, is a form of Admira- 
tion. 

7. BENEVOLENCE or Gener- 7. MALEVOLENCE, Misan- 
osity is a form of Sympathy, Com- thropy, Avariciousness ; the direct 
passion, or Pity — a mixture of opposite of Benevolence or Gener- 
Love and Sadness. Involves "the osity. 
endeavor to free that which we pity 
from suffering" (Spinoza). "Pity 
is akin to Love." This is a mixed 
state, which excites painful as well 
as pleasiurable feeling. 

Of emotional states referred to in the succeeding: illustrations, the 
most important will be those which arise in connection with Grief, 
Despair, Fear or Fright, Anger or Rage ; Joy, Hope, Pride, 
and Confidence. Obviously some of the mental states enumerated 
in the foregoing classification are felt to be leas emotional in their 
character than others ; yet they can hardly operate without involv- 
ing feeling of a certain kind, and they fall under the desij^nation of 
Emotions understood in the broad and complex signification. They 
are Passions, in one of the many senses attached to the word ; and 
although it is true they do not so markedly affect the body as anger, 
&c., they have, at any rate, outw ard physical signs which cannot be 
overlooked. When Bichat spoke of the Passions, he evidently had 
in view such emotions as anger and joy, which so remarkably influ- 
ence the organic functions. His editor, M. Cerise, who places the 
strictly emotional element of the sentiments or passions in the sym- 
pathetic, and the ideal element in the brain, complains of Bichat's 
confusion of terms, and of his location of the whole, instead of a 
part, of the passions in the visceral or ganglionic system. "All that 
Bichat says of the seat of the passions, ought to be restricted to the 
emotions.^' 

These remarks on the definition of Emotion have insensibly led 
us into the anatomical and physiological questions which arise in 
connection with it ; and without entering minutely into their consid- 
eration,^ we shall here pursue the subject a little further. Cerise, as 
we have said, believes that Emotion proper has its seat in organic 
life, while the desires, or sentiments, with which such emotion is as- 



> The reflex or automatic character of emotionjil movenionts is roferrod to in 
Chapter I, in connection with the doctrine of the reflex action of the brain. 
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sociated, belong to tlie hmiii. Afcording to his view, the epigastric 
centre is the focus where, under the form of eentinieittal emotions, 
the various general conditions of the organism designated " thoughts " 
on the one jmrt, and the impressions and affective ideas on the other, 
are really felt, or where, so to s^Kiak, their echo is heard. He does 
not pretend that it is easy to circumscribe it anatomically, since it is 
not comjKJsed of a special apparatus, but rather an indefinite one ; 
that the emotional echo which there takes plaee docs not offer 
very distinct cliaracter, if the iV/m of the cause or of the object of 
emotion does not oonvey to it the precision which it lacks. He 
marks that, although in most men the epigastric emotion is v 
obscure, it is sufficient to prove to us that it occm-s in a gongli 
focus communicating with one or more sensorj- or motor nervi 
intermediate appara'l between the general conditions of the oipmi 
and the brain ; between, in other words, organic and animal li 
All these conditions are, he considers, completely met by the 
plcxua of tiie sympathetic (li, pp. 306-7). 

Whether we employ the term Emotion, however, in a broad OT 
narrow sense, we must entirely decline to locate it iji the sympathetic, 
and can only regard the sensation experienced at the epigaHtrium 
one of the many refills of emotional excitement, hereafter to be 
sidercd. 

Dismissing, then, as wholly untenable the theory which w< 
find a scat for the emotions in any of the sympathetic ganglia, or, in 
short, in any other region of the body than the encephalon,' let us 
consider to what portion of i^ they may probably be referred. 

It is striking to observe how many cerebral phj-siologists Iiave 

arrived at the conclusion that the emotions are connected in some 

special way with the medulla oblongata, or the adjoining encephalic 

ganglia; or employing the term Scnsorium or sensorium commune 

in the old sense of Unzer, who included in it — besides the medulla 

spinalis — the metluUa oblongata, the optic tlmlami, and pons Varolii, 

it may Iw said tliat to tliie region of the ccrebro-spinal axis they have 

I agreed in assigning a more direct connection with the emotions than 

j to any other part of the nervous system. Thus Willis referred tiu 

I eeat to the pons Varolii ; and Dr. Todd to " the posterior and sa] 
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rior part of the meso-cephale " in the following passage (Hi, p. 283) : 

*' Emotions are, for the most part excited through the senses 

But emotions may likewise be produced by intellectual change. . . . 
Now, emotion may give rise to movements indei)endent of the Will. 
The extraordinary influence of emotion on the countenance is well 
known, and this may affect one side of the face, which is paralyzed 
to the influence of the Will, or it may excite movements of the limbs, 
even when the Will can exert no control over them. From these 
facts it is plain that that part of the brain which is influenced by 
Emotion, must be so connected that the convolutions may affect it, 
or be affected by it ; that it may be readily acted on by the nerves 
of pure sense ; that it may influence the spinal cord and the motor 
nerves of the face when the onlinary channels of voluntary action 
have been stopped. No part possesses these conditions so completely 
as the superior and posterior part of the meso-cephale, which wc 
have already noticed as concerned in acts of sensation. Is an emo- 
tion excited by an impression made upon one of the senses ? This 
part becomes directly affected, and through the optic thalamus, the 
emotional feeling causes intellectual change. The working of the 
intellect, on the other hand, may act on the seat of emotion through 
the same channel ; and an excitement of this part may produce move- 
ment of a limb, or of all the limbs, by its influence on the spinal 
cord through the olivary columns." 

Brown-S^uard(1860, lviii,p. 226), referring to Dr. Todd's views, 
observes that he has given some goixl reasons in their support, adding, 
"I am ready to admit that the pons Varolii, particularly by its part 
connected with the roots of the auditive nerve, is a portion of the 
centre of emotional movements, but not the seat of the whole of 
this centre. The medulla oblongata, I think, is also a part of this 
centre." 

Dr. Carpenter, writing in the October number of the " Brit, and 
For. Med. Rev.," 1846, observed tiiat "the occurrence of ideas in the 
cerebrum may produce feelings of pleasure or pain in the sensory 
ganglia analogous to those which are produced by sensations ; that 
the tendency to the recurrence of a certain class of ideas constantly 
connected with feelings of pleasure or pain, constitutes what is known 
as emotion, desire, or propensity ; and that this is composite in its 
nature, involving the cerebrum for the formation of the ideas, and 
the sensory ganglia for the feelings with which they are associated." 
Dr. Carpenter reconciles these views with GralFs doctrines of the 
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emotional as well as purely intellectual functions of the hemispheres, 
by supposing that there are such classes of ideas as those grouped 
under "benevolence," " combativeness," &c., although the pleasure 
attending the act of entertaining them is not seated in the hemi- 
spheres, but elsewhere. Essentially the same views are expressed in 
his "Human Physiology," 4th edit., 1853, and the author has ascer- 
tained that he continues to hold them, although he observes (in a 
letter dated Feb. 29th, 1872) that "it is impossible to give any defi- 
nite reasons why the thalami should be regarded as the special seat 
of the Emotions. We do not know, in the first place, that they are 
the seat of cK)mmon sensation ; but the evidence of Comparative 
Anatomy seems to me unmistakably to point to the distinctness be- 
tween the Sensorial Tract and the Cerebrum ; and the phenomena 
of Unconscious Cerebration indicate that cerebral changes are only 
brought to consciousness through their acting on the sensorinm 
commune, through the ^nerves of the internal senses.' Now, the 
Sensorial Tract, or some part of it, would seem to be the seat of the 
emotive or affective states, whch immediately link themselves on 
either to sensations or to ideas ; the impressions that produce the for- 
mer coming by the sensory nerves, the latter by the nerves of the 
internal senses. For they are often so closely connected with the 
sensorial state that it is difficult to separate the two. Further, it 
seems clear that the emotions of the lower animals bear no proportion 
to the development of the (cerebrum." 

Mr. Dunn observes: "With Dr. Carpenter, I believe the thalami 
optici to be the seat of those inner sensibilities and feelings which are 
associated with the emotional states." " Closolv allied with the social 
propensities and human affections are the emotional states, and in 
them ideation is equally involved; for, alike in the composite nature 
of each and of all, there is present an intcUcHual element as well ais 
sensorial feeling. Emotional is essentially diff*erent from common 
sensibility. We cannot identify hopes and feai*s, joys and sorrows, 
with the simple elementary feelings of pleasure and pain. The 
emotional differs from the sensational consciousness ; thev are distinct 
mental states. Still, the simple, elementary, emotional sensibilities 
and impulses, like the instinctive feelings, are strictly wnsensual, and 
have their seat in ihnHenHonj gam/lia ; and, as automatic functions of 
independent nervous centres, they may be brought into play through 
purely sensational channels without the agency of volition or thought. 
.... And thus we see that the two great centres of emotional feel- 
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ing in the enoephalon — the thalami optiei and corpora quadrigemina, 
placed midway between the cerebrum and the external organs of 
sense — may be played upon, and roused into action through either, 
from below or from above; upwards, from the outer world, by the 
appropriate stimulus upon the nerv'oius vesicular expansion of each o{ 
the external organs of sense ; downwards, from the cerebrum, from the 
inner or psychical world, by the flow of our thoughts, and the work- 
ings of ideo-dynamical, emotional, and moral agencies in our cerebral 
organs" (ix, 1856, p. 402, 1857, p. 151). 

Dr. Noble, of Manchester, in an able and suggestive book pub- 
lished in 1858 (Ixv), enunciated views which are a modification of 
those put forth by Dr. Carpenter, inasmuch as he considers the optic 
thalami and corpora striata as the site of Emotion, and the corpora 
dentata that of sensation ; while, as regards the psychology of Emotion, 
he does not believe that it consists of mere mental pleasure or pain, 
but that, irrespective of this, we feel in a characteristic manner in 
various intellectual states. When the seat of emotional sensibility is 
acted upon from below by the nerves proceeding from the viscera and 
other parts of the body, there arise the buoyant or depressed feelings 
comprised under what is sometimes called the sixth sense of the 
Germans, coeauEsthesia ; when acted upon from above. Emotion ; or to 
express these relations in Dr. Noble's own words recently communi- 
cated to the writer, " I regard emotional sensibility as a form of in- 
ternal feeling, distinct from sensation proper, and ^Iso from thought, 
and the memory of thought. I look upon the corpora striata and 
optic thalami, intermediate between the convolutions and the ganglia 
of external sensation, as the site of this inner sensibility ; when active 
spontaneously, it forms the ccencesOiesiSy 4he spirits;' when active 
under provocation from sensation, it is propensity; when active from 
thought, Emotixmy sentiment, and so on." On this hypothesis as to 
the seat of emotional feeling, Mr. Morell has written, "It would 
harmonize extremely well with the whole observed development of 
our knowledge, which, commencing with a physical impulse, appears 
next in the form of an incipient mental sensibility, and then expands 
into distinct notions or ideas, which ideas can then, in their turn, re- 
act upon the emotions. The position of the above-men tioncil ganglia 
at the base of the hemispheres corresponds exactly with the supposed 
function" (op. cit., p. 129). 

Dr. Noble endeavors to show, as well as Dr. CarjKjnter, that this 
view does not necessarily militate against the phrenological functions 
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of the hemispheres; that, for iustauce, id " lU-ritriictiveness it DU^ 
be held that "there is cruelty, nmniftstiny Iteulf chiefly in the c'ourec 
of thought, and there is vxraih, as a highly rxcited feeling. When 
dclibcnite acts of poisoning and of incendiarism arc perpetrated, when 
defencelefis and helpless creatures are graltiitously tortui'ed, (l»-truo- 
tiveness is mainly Uleal ; it is cold-blooded. When rage and fury 
nhow themselves, when, in tliia way, there is vivid perturbation of the 
CfeDffiHtliesis, in deeds of violence — there is destructive Emotion " (p. 
146). In this case, the vesicular neurlne of a wrtain region of the 
cerebral convolutions is regarded by phronol<^i8t« as tlie organ of 
dcstructivencss, and this has its rout, as tt were, in a similar tjssue in 
the ganglia beneath, with which it ts in direct fibrous comiiiunieatioD. 
Professor I^aycock, who locates in the cerebral hemispheres the 
egotistic instincts and projieneities, the sexual and domestic instincts 
and morul sentimentw, and looks upon the cerebellum as the centre 
of vc^ietative liti; and of all the processes of the organic appetites and 
instincts, regards the medulla oblongata "as at least the sent of the 
oorjjoreal feeling of pleasiu-e or [H»in." He ihinke it probable "that 
a series of changes takes place in the great encephalic centres, which 
end finally in the luedallu obhtignta before the higher feelings and 
sentiments can be experienced ;" adapted movement, however, re- 
sulting from changes therein which are wholly independent of sensa- 
tion or eoasciousDess. "Being the seat of the substrata of all those 
corjjoreal actions — cries and facial movements, by which states of con- 
sciousness are nianifestetl — these can be and are manifested auto- 
matically," Afler oliserving that those who are accustomed to as- 
sociate consciousness with all adapted movements, cannot easily 
comprehend the automatic nature of the violent twitches of the face 
in infantile convulsions and the automatic groaning oflen utt«red 
during sleep, as if ejcpressivc of great pain from tlio action of a mor- 
bid condition of blood or lung on the aftercnt nerves of the pneumo- 
gastrio, and through it on the mnlulln obloiigalu, he a<lds, " There are 
phenomena, however, in favor of the doctrine that Hie viediillti ob- 
longata is (he common netisorg of all cmiscious Mates — iphefJitr Uuty 
r^BT to corporeal pt-ocessea or the purcl;/ encephalic; changes asgociiUed 
with ideas. The cerebral and cerebellar heniisi)heres may !« con- 
I jridered as extensive peripheries, having, like the cor[)oroal jieriphery, 
tiie medulla oblongaia for tJieir centre. So that tcleorganic changes 
taking place tiiorcin, which, in iho usual states, coincide ^^'itll con- 
BOious states, as ideas, feelings, or desires, may, during morbid statn, 
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pass downwards to the medulla oblongata, and there excite the ac- 
tivity of appropriate motor or kinetic substrata, without at the same 
time exciting any state of consciousness whatever. This is, in fact, 
what occurs in all cases of automatic or unconscious cerebral action. 
Possibly, it is in the locus niger we must look for this common sen- 
sory ''» (Iv, II, pp. 443, 461). 

Dr. Kirkes, in his Handbook (1863), says, " It is not improbable 
that the sensory ganglia are the organs of those emotions and emo- 
tional acts or expressions which belong to the instincts which men 
and animals have in common — such as fear, anger, &c. — while 
through the hemispheres the mind manifests itself in its higher and 
peculiarly human emotions and feelings" (liii, pp. 469-70). 

In his "Principles of Psychology " (x, p. 572), Mr. H. Spencer 
observes that "the medulla, being the seat of all feelings, whether 
aroused from without or from within, it naturally happens that its 
undue excitement, in whatever way cjiused, produces through the 
vagus nerves like effects on the viscera — it naturally happens that 
sensations intensely painful or pleasurable, and emotions intensely 
painful or pleasurable, alike cause fainting.'' (He adds that syncope 
may be caused even by intense intellectual action.) The reader ac- 
quainted with the ^vritings of this psychologist, needs not to be in- 
formed that he believes in the constant co-operation of all the leading 
nervous centres in every thought and emotion. Still, as respects the 
medulla oblongata, he regards it "as the seat of emotional feeling 
considered as a mental state apart from the movements to which it 
gives rise. Not, of course, that it by itself can generate Emotion, 
but that it is that out of which Emotion is evolved bv the co-ordinat- 
ing actions of the great centres above it. Sensations being the ulti- 
mate elements; ideas of them being but the partial excitations of the 
structures in which the sensations originally arose, and emotions 
being compounded out of the ideas of sensations (the comj)osition 
being now mainly organic) ; it results that the centre in which all 
simple feelings or sensations are brought into relation, remains to the 
last that in which they are localized, to whatever extent they are re- 
combined by the actions of higher structures." (Extract from a letter 
to the author, March 2d, 1872.) 

I confess to rather a strong leaning to any physiology of the Emo- 



1 «» The vivisections of Brown-Sequard and Szokalski show that cries may be 
excited, independeDtly of pain, by the reflex action of the medulla oblongaia. 
They do not differ in their seat and origin from laughter," &c. (loc. cit.) 
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tions which recognizes a special and intimate relationship between 
them and the medulla oblongata, or some portion of the sensory 
ganglia, one in accordance with the observation of Brown-S^uard, 
that while the various nervous centres which compose the base of the 
brain are the conductors of voluntary motor influence, they are the 
centres of emotional movements (xlvii, August 17th, 1861). The 
importance of the nledulla oblongata in this connection is borne out 
by the microscopical observations of Lockhart Clarke, who regards 
it as probable that the power of expressing emotions and desires is 
dependent upon the co-ordinating functions of the olivary bodies. 
("On the Intimate Structure of the Brain," Ivi, 1868, p. 318.) 
Schroeder van der Kolk held the same opinion, and went further. 
He found that in beasts of prey these bodies are more highly de- 
veloped than in herbivorous animals; the passions, especially anger, 
being accordingly much more strongly expressed in the faces of the 
carnivora than the hcrbivora. "The superior corpora olivaria appear 
to be organs for the involuntary or reflex expressions of the passions. 
... In birds they seem to serve for the movements of the feathers 
in the head and neck in passion'' ("On the Med. Ob.," Ivii, p. 204). 
There is a wide distinction, however (though not necessarily a con- 
tradiction), between the above proposition of I^KXjkhart Clarke, and 
holding that the medulla is the seat or organ of the emotions, in the 
sense in which Marshall Hall employs the term when he says, " Emo- 
tion, the ]>as<i(>ns, and the sense of i)ain have their seat in the nuHlulla 
oblongata, and act not along the cerebral, but the true spinal and gan- 
glionic nerves" (xvii, p. 22). There may be the close relationship 
between the emotions and the medulla, which the muscular cx>-ordi- 
nation referred to by Dr. C^larke implies, and yet tlu* seat of Emotion 
b(? elsewhere; in the optic thalami,* as suggested! by Dr. Carpenter, 
or the meso-ce[)hale as held by Dr. Todd, or in the cerebral hemi- 



^ Tlio probability of these bodies being the seat of cither common or emotional 
sensation i.« lessened if the opinion of Dr. Clarke be correct that they are parts of 
the central apparatus concerned in vision. He has shown, in the " Proceedings 
of the Royal Society" (vol. xi, 1861, p. 864), that the optic tracts or nerves are 
not only connected with the corpora quadrigeinina, but a considerable division 
enters the optic thalmus, and spreads out amongst its cells. As remarked by Dr. 
Chirke in a letter to the author, it is certain that we have frequent hemorrhage 
and other morbid changes in these bodies without los.<» of Sensation, or any altera- 
tion in the state of the Emotions ; and further, that although their size is in the 
direct ratio of that of the cerebral hemispheres, they are not so much smaller in 
the ox and sheep than in man as one would expect on the supposition of their 
being the emotional centres. 
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spheres themselves, as, in fact. Dr. Clarke himself believes. Schroeder 
van der Kolk also regarded the hemispheres (posterior and middle 
lobes) as the seat of the emotions. 

We ought to add that in Dr. Maudsley's work the doctrine is up- 
held which steers clear altogether of any special connection between 
the emotions and the sensory ganglia. "The heinispherical cells,*' 
he observes, "are confessedly not sensitive to pain; still, they have 
a sensibility of their own to ideas, and the sensibility which thus de- 
clares the manner of their affection, is what we call emotional ; and 
as there may be a hypersesthesia or an anaesthesia of sense, so, also, 
there may be a hypersesthesia or an anaesthesia of ideas. Certainly 
there do not appear to be satisfactory grounds, either in psychology 
or physiology, for supposing the nervous centres of emotion to be 
distinct from those of idea." "Emotion is strictly, perhaps, the 
sensibility of the supreme centres [hemispherical ganglia] to ideas " 
(Ixiv, pp. 47, 137). 

It is idle to dogmatize upon so obscure a subject, and it must be 
admitted that there are objections to the attempt to dissever and 
separately localize the intellectual and the emotional elements of 
mental states in which they are combined ; and yet I cannot but think 
such a special relationship between the emotional element and the 
medulla must be admitted as shall explain why the passions act upon 
the muscles and upon the organic functions, in a way universally felt 
to be different from that in which a purely intellectual process acts 
upon them. On the hypothesis which refers the intellectual and 
emotional elements equally to the hemispheres, or which does not at 
least recognize tliat the power of expressing emotions is dependent 
upon the medulla oblongata, it seems to me more difficult to acx^ount 
physiologically for the popular belief of the feelings being hx^ted in 
the heart or breast, and for the sensations at the pit of tlie stomach ; 
while the recc^nition, in some form or otlicr, of an anatomical or 
physiological connection between the medulla oblongata and the emo- 
tions, brings the latter into close relation with the ganglionic cells of 
the pneumogastric, and with the alleged origin of the sympathetic. 

With some difference of view, therefore, mainly on points of detail, 
there is a marked concurrence of opinion among modern physiologists 
as to Uie encephalic centre of emotional changes ; those, at lea^st, which 
involve movements; all referring it to one or other of the encephalic 
divisions of the old sensor mm commune. We feel justified, then, in 
assuming that this region (and probably that part of it called the 
medulla oblongata) bears a special relation to the Emotions. 



CHAPTER VII. 



INFLTTENCE OF THE EMOTIONS UPON SEJfSATIOy. 



An Emotion may excite ordinary Sonsations, may giiHi>en'l tlictt 
nltogother (anEBstheeia), or may induce excessive and morbid om 
(hyperipflthesia and dystesthesia). 

Passing, now, from the consideration of the general p8ychol<^ 
and physiology of the emotions, we proceed in the first place to e 
amine the interesting series of phenomena rraulting from the opera^ 
tion of their influence upon sensation. Evor tending to be con- 
founded witii the converse succession of events, the influence of morbid 
states of sensibility in producing emotional disorder, its consideration 
requires more discrimination than that of movements. We < 
scarcely avoid employing language which is not strictly scientific, a 
can be oidy understood in a popular sense. Indeed, with 1 
elements so closely allied as the emotional and sensational — mer 
feeling and bodily feeling — it miist constantly happen that in o 
terms, as, in reality, we confound the two together, and in this blent 
ing ftil to di-scover which is cause and which is effect, or speak Q 
the consciousness of corporeal pleasnrc and pain as if it were 
itself in one sense a mental state, although only referring to the c 
dition of the body. We justly speak of some feelings as oorpore 
and of others as mental, although the former state involves conseioiu 
ness as well as the latter; only it has reference to the condition o 
something external to mind, which impresses the extremities o 
sensory nerves distribnteil upon and in the body. So with the S| 
senses, while consciousness is implied, it has reference to the varyinj 
state of the bodily organs, the eye, the ear, &c., as impressed by e 
ternal objects. It is, however, perfectly easy, in spite of metaphyi 
eal difBculties of tliis kind, to make clear what is meant by the ii 
ifluence of a powerful emotion u|Km sensation, as a piirt of that inl 
of the mind npon the body which we are endeavoring, 
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work, to point out and illustrate. For example, there can be no 
question as to the fiict that moral disgust does in some instances cause 
the sensation of nausea, or that distress of mind may occasion neu- 
ralgia, or fright the sensation of cold, or that the special senses may, 
under fear, be stimulated centrally, so as to cause subjective sensa- 
tions, whether olfactory, visual, auditory, gustatory, or tactile. These 
fiicts remain of interest and importance, although the bare statement 
of them suggests some questions of difficulty. They are so, whether 
our physiology regards the functions of the hemispherical ganglia as 
comprising the sensational as well as the ideational elements of the 
passions — (see antey p. 120)— or whether it relegates the former to 
the sensory ganglia. They are so, although not only do mental and 
physical sensations merge imperceptibly into each other — for we con- 
stantly witness the same results from emotional as from sensational 
excitement, physical and corporeal pain alike acting upon the body 
(as, e, g,y in quickening the circulation) — but mental sensations are 
so united with their associated ideas that it is difficult, and often im- 
possible, to separate the purely emotional from the ideational ele- 
ments of passion. It is a penalty which we pay for our classifica*- 
tions and divisions that, however convenient they are up to a certain 
point, they sometimes lead us to do violence to nature; to dissever 
that which is inseparable, to sacrifice in the present case, it may be, 
the intimate cohesion of psychical states to the idol of reducing every- 
thing in science to. orders and classes. 

When we start with Emotion, in its bald sense, as our first ele- 
ment in the series of ph«inomena under review, we lose sight for the 
time of the mental conception which has determined the character of 
the emotion, and thereby determined, to a considerable extent, the 
character of the resulting physical changes. It would be idle, there- 
fore, to pretend that we can rigidly carry out any such division as 
that of emotional and intellectual, desirable as we certainly hold it 
to be to have these states roughly in view in psycho-physical inves- 
tigations. For however difficult it may be to free an Emotion from 
its intellectual accompaniment, we feel no hesitation in deciding that 
certain mental states are comparatively emotionless, while on the 
other hand there are mental states at once recognizable as essentially 
emotional, however much they may involve conception. We have 
seen that a vivid idea, definitely directed to a certain Icx^alitv, may, 
without generating any emotion, induce a sensation. We have ad- 
duced the experience of John Hunter. ^^I am confident," he said, 
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" that I can fix my attentinu to atiy part until I have a seDsation in 
tliat part ;" words which ought to be iiisoribod in letters of gold over 
the entrance of a Hospitiil for the Cure of Disease by Psychopathy. 
Hunter's confident assertion is the more interesting, because, drawn 
from his own exiwricnce, it showa that the principle ie not confined 
in its oiieratiou to the susceptible and nervous, but operates even on 
men of the highest mental endowments. And if calm, impasiiioncd 
thought can thus affect sensation, how nmch more profoundly will 
an intense emotion, as Fear or Joy ? " For securing attention to a 
limited subject, the feeling of Terror is highly efficacious" (Bain). 
In the next chapter wc shall see the striking influence of Emotion 
OD muscular movements, but in that influence we shall also witnett-. 
its OL-tion upon sensation, when thu antecedent of motion. Thus thtJ 
muscular action excited in vomiting is the result'of the nausea wifl 
have judt instanced, as a good illustrritiou of a si-nsatlou induced by ' 
moral disgust. Subsequently, we shall study the phenomena which 
the emotional impulse cau^w in the body, peroeptibie by others, and 
in this sense objective ; now, we consider those phenomena whicji .| 
are altogether subjective. In another sense, also, are they subjectivt 
in that they are the rct^ult of impressions from within and not froooi 
without. While they are such states of feeling as have immeditd 
reference to the bodily oi^ns in their relation, ordinarily, to I 
external world, we ajiproaeh them in a reverse order to tJie natui 
one. Disregarding the outer world and the impressions themie i 
«eive<l by the sensory nerves, we place ourselves in the inner worU 
of mental Emotion, and observe the influence which streams thei 
from through the seusorium, inducing various sensations detcrraiaei 
by a variety of causes. 

Our starting-point, thcu, is this: Emotional impulses may aaO 
upon the sensory ganglia and nuclei of the nerves of sensation, so 
i to produce any of those sensations which are ordinarily induced 
by impreiisious upon their ]>eriphery; such sensations, uttliough oeii-_ 
tral, being referreil by the mind to the peripheral termiuation of t 
^ nerve. 

Besides, however, these direct and purely subjective sensatitH 
EWDsatiou may be indirectly excited by changes in the neighborhoc 

■ of the peripheral terminations of tlie sensory nerves, which chaiig 

■ kre indulged by Emotion, hut not through the channels of the sense 
pnerves. Claude Bernard, indeed, holds that the same ner\'e 

lemit the aeiisor}' current in both dlrcctious (xliv), to and i 
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the brain, but the sensations now referred to admit of a diflerent ex- 
planation, being probably due to the influence exerted by the emo- 
tions upon the sympathetic nerves, as for example in the sensation 
of "creepincss" from fear, the local chanp;es caused in the skip are 
impressed upon the sensory nerves at their |)eripheral terminations. 
Whenever the capillary circulation of a part is increased by emo- 
tional excitement, its sensibility is augmented, and the mind exi)eri- 
enccs sensations in the ordinary way, wntripetally, although truly 
originating in an emotion. Then, again, a violent emotion, or per- 
sistent morbid feelings, may act directly upon the character of the 
blood, and the blood thus changed may afifect the sensory nerves, 
and produce innumerable subjective sensations. The influence of 
the emotions on the blo<xl has yet to be cH)nsidered ; this granted, 
the action of dyssemia in causing dysjesthesia is clear. The circula- 
tion of the blood, also, as well as its composition, is so much affected 
by emotional impulses, that from this cause likewise arise altered 
sensations, whether exaggeratecl or deadened. In respect to the spe- 
cial senses, a flash of light or a voice may be perceived, as ever}- one 
knot's, as a merely subjective sensation, from central congestion, and 
this congestion may be caused by intense Emotion. 

Ancesthema, — In cases of hysteria, in whicrh there is a loss of sen- 
sation, it is difficult to decide to what extent this condition can be 
fairly referred to the abnormal state of the Emotioas, and fre(juently 
the invasion of the disorder is so gradual as not to be obviously con- 
nected with any special mental exciting cause; at the same time, the 
observations of many physicians would confirm the statement of M. 
Briquet, that " it is not rare to find it coming on quite suddenly after 
Emotion." He observes that the intense headache, generally present 
at the time, indicates the psychical origin of the disease. He makes 
the observation, in regard to cases of hysterical anaesthesia (of 1240 
of which he gives an analysis), that whatever may be the extent of 
the aflfection, whether of the whole of one side, or of the organs of 
sense, it only involves the parts supplied by the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem, never those supplied by the sympathetic, as the intestines, 
lungs, &c. We are apt, I think, to lose sight of the reality and in- 
terest of eases of hysteria in general, by too summarily dismissing 
them as "hysterical," instead of learning a lesson from their aetiology ; 
as a German writer exclaims, " Woe unto him who swears allegiance 
to a word !" 

Cases, in foil, of hysterical anaesthesia may be seen in the "Ga- 

9 
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Ecttedes H6pitaux" and "Aiinales M^ico-Psychologiques," 1855, 
p. 294. 

We will hero only tnentiou the case of a young woman who be- 
came the aiibjec't of hysteriu. at 18, and l>egan to lose the acneihility 
of the skin of the upiwr rxtreniities until, on her admission Into La 
Chariii, under Dr. Briquet, at the age of 22, it was found t]iat 
thniughotit the snrface of the body tliere waa complete loss of feel- 
ing ; moreover, she was insensible to *"ele<rtro-cutane0U9 excite- 
ment ;" tlie subeutaneous parts, muscles, bones, and ner\'e trunks 
were as insensible as the sicin, ejccept in a limited spot on the letl 
side of the ehest, where there was tenderness on pressure, and paiu 
without. The sense of smell was also lost, and the sight of the left 
eye was imperfect. 

M. Duchenne infers from this and other caws, the esistenoe of a 
special " muscular consciousness," hut their interest to us arises from 
the marked and unusual train of disorders by which the muscles and 
skin were attected from no other cause than an internal one, which 
appears to have been elosely connected with emotional dbturbance. 
There can be little doubt that while local ajiplications aud drugs 
failed to remove the affection, some circumstances, powerfully influ- 
encing the Emotions in the right direction, might have dispersed it 
in a short period of time. 

Dr. Wilks (xlv, March 27th, 18G9) records the case of a girl to 
whom he was called, who had received a great fright. She had an 
hysterical attack, and fell intp a state in which she appeared to have 
altogether lost the sense of touch. As Dr. Wilks observes, there i« 
fre'iuently in hysteric cases an absence of sense of pain, while tliat of 
touch remains perfect.' 

In an article in the "Annalcs M6dico-Psychol(^iquea " {xxxv) 
"On Diseases of the Cutaneous Sensibility among the Insane," M. 
Auzouy, of Mar6ville, states tliat, in tliat institution, of 600 patients 
(including many demented, idiot, imbecile, and melancholy) he found 
more than half presented different degrees of cutaneous insensibility. 
He refers to the observations of M. Mich&i, which prove the eslstenoe 
f anssthesia (not as to touch, but sensibility to pain) in moat afSided 
■ith melancholia, especially among religious and suicidal lypenia- 



I According lo BruwD-S^unrd there nre, in Rddiiiun to tbe fiiur dialiuct kindt 
of nerve-Sbree or the higher Hemes (^'ght, h?ariri|;, smell, and tiute), conduuton 
or imprcuioni of touch, tickling, pain, temperature, and miucular »i 
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niacs, and cites the case of an old man in the asylum at Dijon who 
received a serious wound which did not cause him any pain. The 
application of cupping-glasses and various irritants was not felt 
by him. This patient believed himself to have been dead forty 
years, and besought that he might be buried. By way of experiment 
he was literally buried up to the neck, and the only thing he com- 
plained of was that his interment was not completed. The wTiter 
observes, "I believe I have sufficiently shown that insensibility to 
pain is a pathological state which constitutes not solely a fortuitous 
event peculiar to some cases of mental alienation, but rather a very 
frequent symptom, of which the appearance is intimately bound up 
with the generality of the types of insanity. This immunity from 
pain, independent of the alterations of which the sense of touch may 
itself be the object, is witnessed in various conditions, according to 
the form of delirium that it accompanies ; it is in general, propor- 
tioned to the moral lemoriy increases or decreases with it, and influences 
powerfully the development and progress of the diseases incident to 
the insane'' (ix, 1860, p. 68). 

The convtdmonnaires of St. M6dard serve as examples of anaesthesia 
of the muscles. As numbers of these persons were thrown into this 
pecniliar condition by causes known to be directly and purely mental, 
they admit of separation from cases of hysteria of vague or unknown 
origin and may therefore be fairly employed as illustrations of the 
influence of emotional excitement ui)on the sensibility of, the body. 
They are usually complicated with disorder of the motor system, 
especially a spasmodic condition of the muscles. We read in Mont- 
geron, "La Verity des Miracles," 1737 — "Some remain two or three 
days with their eyes open, but fixed ; the countenance pale ; the entire 
body insensible and rigid as that of a corpse. The most severe tor- 
tures were often applied to their bodies without procuring any evi- 
dence of pain. It is not surprising that the convuhionnaires persuaded 
themselves that all the blows they courted and received on the body 
left no marks, when their sensibility was so benumbed." Calmeil 
observes that the resistance of the skin, the cellular tissue, the sur- 
face of the body and the limbs, to blows is astonishing. " But many 
of these &natics deceived themselves greatly in imagining themselves 
to be invulnerable, for there has been, above twenty times, undeniable 
proof given that many amongst them showed, after the cruel inflic- 
tion of blows which they solicited, large patches of discoloration 
under the skin, and innumerable contusions on the surfiice, which 
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had home the most severe assaulte" ("De la Folic," t. ii, p. 386, 
and lis, II, p. 584). 

In the ease of the convuUionnmre Nisette, "She was struck on 
the hetul with ii luj;, then with fiiur ht^, and then had the iimr 

memlicrw pulled iu dittbrent directionn At length two miai 

stood on her body, then one man stood on her buck, two others 
dni^ied up her arras, and gave her the «trap<ulo. Tlioy pulled Uer 
arms and legs, one jwrson Wing on her stoinut^h, tliey susijeiidetl her 
by the feet, then balanced licr by tlie iirms and legs, a man being 
on her back ; then they turned her round like a spit, then agaiu 
dr^ged her by the four meniljers, two persons also pulling from 
below the shoulders. This pulling eoutinued for a long time, be- 
cause there were only six persons to piiU. (!) After that, they again 
gave her the strapado and the ordinary wipe a (aviurailk; then 
they trod her under fo()t, fifteen pei-sone at a time." 

The insensibilitj' to pain in the«; cases ai>|JearH to have been conl 
plete. The slight extent to which the internal organs suffered si 
to be Ix^t explained by the extreme rigidity of the muscles, whid 
was a marke<l feature of the phenomena — a rigidity so frequendn 
produced with great ease by the hypnotic method. 

The distraction of the attention from impressions made upon the 

sensory nerves, whether painful or pleosuntble, when the mind is 

under the influence of powerful Emotions, notoriously interferes 

witli or entirely preveula the mind's perception of them ; this prij 

eiple forms the foundation of a lai^ class of eases of psychical ani 

thesiu. Rapt in eistasy, the devotee feels neither cold nor woundi 

In those cases of hypnotism in which antE«thesia, but not complet 

sleep, is induced, the immunity from pain arises from the ocini)iati<M 

of tiie thoughts or ideas in another direction. Of course in tha 

ca-ses in which there is profound slumber, the insensibility is not dqi 

to the same principle, although the sleep may have been originalh 

produced by mental influences. Mr. Braid found that if a patiei 

I expated an o|>cration, his suggestions and his endeavor to absorb tht 

i mind in another subject, were apt to prove unsuccessful. This, Hon* 

I e\*er, docs not necessarily involve emotional excitement, though it id 

I no doubt, often present. 

The battle-field constantly afTords examples of the influence of ai 
ingrossing emotion in blunting sensation. In rei>orting the battle 
f Monte Rotundo (1867) a spectator writes in the "Comhill Maga- 
"AIl day long the battle raged; the troops were fainting 
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with huDger and fatigue. Certainly they were the liveliest, most 
patient set of sufferers I ever saw ; tlie certainty of victory chloroformed 
their painy 

In r^ard to ansesthesia of the senses of sight and hearing, the fol- 
lowing are instructive and rare cases : 

Pettigrew cites from Dr. Reid "the case of a woman who was 
almost blinded by fright, in witnessing a paroxysm of epilepsy with 
which her husband was affected in the night. In one eye the vision 
was completely destroyed ; in the other the capacity of seeing was 
intermittent, Agoing and coming,' as she herself described it, Mike the 
sun when a cloud passes over it'" (Ixxvi, p. 101). 

In the following case, deafness was caused by fright. It is given 
by Sir Astley Cooper and quoted by Pettigrew (p. 99): "A child, 
ten years of age, who wanted to write her exercise and to scra])e her 
slate-pencil, went into the school in the dark to fetch her knife, 
when one of her schoolfellows burst from behind the door to frighten 
her. She was much terrified, and her head ached. On the follow- 
ing day she became deaf, and on the next, so much so as not to hear 
the loudest talking. Sir Astley saw her three months after this had 
happened, and she continued in this deplonible state of deafness." 

Hypercesthesia. — When illustrating the influence of emotional 
states upon vascularity, several examples will be given in which pain 
was present as one of the results. There are other cases in which 
the vascularity is either not marked or altogether secondary, and in 
which severe pain is the prominent and primary symptom ; being the 
consequence of the fear of pain, or the witnessing the signs of pain in 
others. 

During an imeuie, some years ago, in Paris, a trivial event liap- 
pened, and is related by Gratiolet (xv, p. 286), which is a go(xl illus- 
tration of the effect produced upon sensation by i>sychical impres- 
sions. A company of soldiers and National Guards, engaged in the 
Rue Planche-M ibray, were exposed for a few moments to a murder- 
ous fire from all sides. One of the combatants received a slijrht con- 
tusion fit)m a reflected ball upon the shoulder, and scarcely noticed 
it. After the skirmish, however, ex|)eriencing a momentary pain in 
the part which had been struck, and fancying in his fright he had 
received a more severe injury, he felt a stream of bloml flowing down 
the side of his chest from, the wound. " He distinctly felt it, yet the 
skin had not even been broken." 

Gratiolet (loc. cit.) also mentions two medical students, engaged in 
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dissection, one of wliom playfully struck the other's extended filler 
with the back of his scalpel. Frightened, and itm^ning that he was 
cut, lie uttered a terrible crj', and when he discovered his mistake, 
averred that the pain was so acute, that he thought the instrument 
had jicuetnitcd to the bone. 

Profe&aor Bennett's case of a terrified butcher, who, on trying to 
hook up a heavy piece of meat, slipped, wius suspended by the um 
by the hook, and when taken to a cheinbt, said he suffered i 
i^ny, is well known. The hook had only traversed his coat, 1 
arm was uninjured, and yet through fear he cried out with "cx« 
sive pain " when the sleeve was cut off in order to allow of the a 
being examined. 

An excellent example of the influence of emotional excitement il 
the form of a fearful belief, in causing a curruspondiiig sensation, I 
given by Dr. Soble (Ixv, p. 120) on tlie authority of Dr. Whitehcs 

"Mons. Boutibonne, a man of literar)' attainments, a native a 
Paris, served in Kapoleon's army, and was present at a nnm.ber o 
engi^'ments during the early part of the present century. 
battle of Wugrani, which resulttd in a treaty of [leace with AustriaS 
in November, 1809, Mons. Boutibonne was actively engaged durinj 
the whole of the fray, which lastt^l, if 1 rightly remember, from » 
after midday until dark. The ranks around him had been terriblj 
thinned by the enemy's shot, .so that his position at sunset wafi neii 
isolated; and while in the act of reloading his musket, he waa s 
down by a cannon-ltali. The impression produced ujran his miu 
was that the ball had passed from left to right, through his legs belcnp1| 
the knees, separating them from his thighs, as he suddenly sank down, 
shortened, as he believed, to the extent of about a foot in meusur^- 
mcnt, the trunk of the Inxly falling backwards on the ground, and 
the senses being completely paralyzed by the ah*x;k. In thLs poslan 
he lay motionless during tlie remainder of the night, not daring t 
move a muscle for fear of fatal consequences. He experienced E 
severe suflfcring; but this immunity from [Ntiu he attributed to t 
stunning effect produced upon the brain and nervous system. 'Mjj^ 
wounded eomjianions,' said he, ' lay groaning in agony on every s 
I but I uttered not a word, nor ventured to move, lest the torn vee 
I dtoald be roused into action and produce &tal hemorrhage, for I li 
[been made acquainted with the fact that the bloodvessels, wouud< 
(in this way, did not usually bleed profusely until reaction took f 
^t early dawn, on the following morning, I was aroused from a 
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troubled slumber by one of the medical staff, who came around to 
succor the wounded. " What's the matter with you, my good fellow?" 
( Qu^oA-Uy mon camarade f) said he. " Ah ! touchez-moi doucementy 
je vous prie;^' I replied, " Un coup de canon m'a einporti les jambes.^^ 
He proceeded at once to examine ray legs and thighs, and giving 
me a good shake, with a ris de joiCy he exclaimed, " FaUes-vovs lever 
cTahordy vous n^avez rien de maiy Whereupon I sprung up in utter 
astonishment, and stood firmly on the legs which I believed had been 
lost to me forever. I felt more thankful than I had ever done in 
the whole course of mv life before. I had not a wound about me. 
I had, indeed, been shot down by an immense cannon-ball, but in- 
stead of passing through my legs, as I firmly believed it to have done, 
the ball had passed under my feet, and had ploughed away a cavity 
in the earth beneath, at least a foot in depth, into which my feet 
suddenly sank, giving me the idea that I had been thus shattered by 
the separation of my legs. Voilh ce que gefaU-41 le pouvoir d^imagv- 
nation^ " 

It may here be noted, without detailing cases, that although, as 
has been shown, ansesthesia is frequently found associated with in- 
sanity, there are cases in which hypenesthesia is equally well marked. 

Striking proofs of the induction of bodily sensations by means 
of psychical agency, are to be daily found in the sensations produced 
from mental imagery of an emotional character. Anxiety causes 
innumerable organic sensations. A man pictures himself in a posi- 
tion of responsibility ; delivering an important speech, for instance, 
in the House of Commons. This is instantaneously succeeded by a 
"qualm in the stomach." I do not now mean actual queasiness or 
nausea, but the well-known indescribable sensation referred to the pit 
of the stomach — the " epigastric centre ;" others experience, instead, 
an equally well-marked sensation in the legs or in the perinseum. 

Probably no sensation is more universally recognized as connected 
with Emotion than this instantaneous epigastric feeling, which may 
pass into a complete qualm in the sense of sickly faintness, or even 
into a qualm in the sense, of its Saxon original — death. Milton 
speaks of " qualms of heartsick agony," and the reader may be re- 
minded of its psychical correlative — the qualms of conscience. Again, 
I may either say I am qualmish from a moral cause, or, with Pistol, 
" I am qualmish at the smell of leek." The sensation in the pit of 
the stomach forms, no doubt, the main reason why the emotions, 
when not located in the heart, have been referred to the stomach by 
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the vulgar, and to the solar plejcus by some eminent phys 
Ah popular opinion refers the seat of eeoeutioDul impressions, not to 
the eensorium, but to the peripheral, or, as indeed they are often 
called, the sentient extremities of the sensory nerves, so does the 
same authority refer the emotions to the region of the stomaeh or 
breast; the reason being that meutal feelings have excited tlie central 
nu<4ci of the nerves which supply these organs ; the wntre of the 
emotional nrovements being in the nie<!ulla oblongata (see p. 124). 
In regard to epigastric sensations, there has always been a tendency' 
to wjuncct the deepest leelijigs of the soul with this region or the ura- 
bilieos. To this spot a monk in the eleventh century directs the 
thoughts to be turned in order to arrive ut the highest degrtw of 
mental insight. "When thou art alone in thy cell," saya he, "shot 
thy door, and seat thyself in a eoruer ; raise Iby mind above all things 
vain und transitory; recline thy beard and chin on thy breast; turn 
thy eyes and thoughts towards tiie ukiddle of thy abdomen, and search 
the pWvof the heart, the sent of the soul. At finit uU will be dark 
and c(jmfnrtles8 ; but if thon jtersevere day and night thou wilt feel 
an ineffable joy, and no sooner has tlie soul discovered the place of 
the heart, than it is involve<l in a mystic and ethereal light,"' 

Shakspeare recognizes the influence of unha]>py feelings on tile 
sensations of tlie alimentary canal, in the passage in which lago 
says — 

"The lliciiigbl wbere<>f 
Duth, liku a |>oUunous niini.-nil, gnxw nij inwHrds '' 



Ty lor says, in his "ikrly Ilistorj- of Mankind," that at the Berlin 
Deaf and Dumb Institution they push the forefinger against the ]>it 
of tlie stomach lo express "I ;" that at the Edinburgh Institution 
they indicate their desire or will by placing the hand on the stomucli, 
"in accordance with the natural and widespi-ead theory that desire 
and passion are lo(«ted there." 

In ai-eordaucc with the metaphorle use of words, in this connection, 
it may l>e added that we speak of the sickening details of a crime, 
from the acknowledge*! influence it possesses in producing a state of 
nausea, which, if aggnivatcd, would lean to actual vomitiug. Some- 
timee our expressions are strictly figurative, at other timcH they pans 



» 8w Moslii 



im's " EcclesiHHtinil History," nod Gibbon, who in quoting tl 
■tcriecH tlie ligbl as " llie produciion of a distempered fancy, I 
empty Elomach and an empty brain." 
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insensibly into a description of the actual physical effect. The for- 
mer is intended in such a phrase as — 

**My spirit sickens at the hat«'ful thought.*' 

Joanna Baillie's "Ethwald." 

That hope deferred niaketh the heart ^'xick/^ is a proverb as true 
as it is ancient. Thus Shakspeare : 

•* I feel Buch sharp dissension in my breast, 
Such fierce alarums both of hope and fear, 
As I am sick with working of my thoughts." 

Hkn. VI, Act IV, Scene V. 

The effect produced upon the abdominal roj^ion by the emotions 
is recognized in the interchaugcableness of the terms employed in all 
languages to signify the phvsicMil and the mental state. In the 
oldest historical work extant, we read that "Joseph made haste, for 
his bowels did yearn ui)on his brother ; and he sought where to weep." 
The Heb. ooni is literally rendered in tlie authori/xnl version ; the 
association of the two ideas is therefore met with, as might lye ex- 
pected from its foundation in nature, in the language of the early, 
no less than in the later, ages of the human race ; popular language 
being largely justified by, though neeiling qualification from, the 
anatomical and physiological teachings of the present day. The 
Greeks made use of the same metaphor. In the above passage, for 
example^ the word employed in the Septuagint* is ej^xara or (as in 
the Oxford MS.) ^nXd^x^a^ the intestines or lx)wels, the word which 
frequently occurs in the writings of St. Paul, jis in the expression 
rendered by our translators "bowels of mercicv'' {fnzXdy/va oUnpiiwy) 
and "straitened in your own bowels." Ilence, by a curious inter- 
change of idea.*^, along with verbal identity, the tenderest emotions 
are represented in the same hmguage as that wliich is employed to 
descril>e the physical circumstances attending the death of Judas 
Iscariot. 

From profiine Greek authors similar examples might be cited, but 
the foregoing are sufficient to mark the connection which ever}- one's 
consciousness and observation have, in every age, recognized between 
the emotions and certain alxlominal organs. 

One marked form of hyi)enesthesia of emotional origin Ls seen in 



' The LXX in Prov. 12: 10, render it by a::7.dyx^'o, (bowels, *. «., tender nier- 
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hypochondriasis, although in many cases the attention paid to the 
impressions is, in the first instance at least, excited by a morbid con- 
dition of some organ of the body. 

We may, however, with Romberg, refuse to admit cases thus 
originating as properly hypochondriacal. "Hypochondriasis can 
only be said to exist if the mind creates new sensations, which in 
their turn give rise to nutritive derangements. . . . The mind is 
productive, it creates corporeal sensations and changes ; the imagina- 
tion clings to its own productions, and attaches itself to a given group 
of sensory nerves'' (xxxiv, I, pp. 184-5). 

Again, the special direction of thought to one part may cause 
anxiety, or anxiety may induce a person to direct his thoughts to the 
operations of the bodily functions. The course of phenomena in 
hypochondriasis is not so simple as at first sight appears. However, 
the fact undoubtedly remains that reflection, and especially the 
anxious reflection, upon any of the bodily sensations, increases them 
to a morbid extent, and may originate a host of imaginary disorders. 

The sensation of a ball in the throat, and that of throttling, so 
often caused by emotion, may here be referred to. By Romberg 
the globus is regarded as a direct subjective sensation — hyperesthesia 
of the vagus — and not an indirect one occasioned by spasm of the 
pharynx, which he does not believe to be present, for "liquids and 
solids pass e(iually well through the gullet." Sir Walter Scott said 
he did not know what other people feel, but with him "the hysteric 
passion that impels tears is a terrible violence — a sort of throttling 
sensation." The hesoin dc respirer is a nearly allied state, due, in 
emotional cases, to subjei'tive irritation of the pulmonary branches of 
the vagus. 

There are, however, agreeable as well as disagreeable psycho-phys- 
ical phenomena. Here, as in hypochondria**is, it is very easy to put 
the cart before the horse ; but no one doubts that while, on the one 
hand, a healthy glow of bodily health acts upon the mind and causes 
pleasurable emotion, joy, on the other hand, induces that general 
sense of bodily comfort, or well-being, to which the term cnrncrjtifhesia 
is often, though not quite correctly, applied, as it should include de- 
pressing as well as buoyant feeling. 

Heat and Cold. — The sensations of heat and cold are notably caused 
by emotional disturbance. 

*'I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life." 
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The commission appointed by the King of France, in 1784, to re- 
port to the Academy of Sciences on the claims of Animal Magnetism, 
reported, among other phenomena they observed, that without touch- 
ing "the sifbject" or employing any means whatever, he experienced 
pain and very great warmth {une chaleur irh grande), simply from 
mental excitement. 

It is clear that Fear may not only cause the subjective sensation 
of cold, but may also reduce the temperature by its action upon the 
vaso -motor nerves. 

Instances occur daily of cold extremities from painful emotions ; 
warmth being soon restored, if Hope or Joy be substituted for "cold 
Fear." 

The influence of Shame on the external ear, as well as the cheek, 
is proverbial. The expression "a burning shame" is not a mere 
figure, but involves and has its origin in the actual sensation of 
heat — 

** Mine ears that to your wimton talk attended, 
Do burn themselves for having so offended." 

The evidence g.flbrded by the heat experienced on the field of battle 
is of so mixed a character — it would be so difficult to separate the 
mental from the physical causes — that I should not attach much 
importance to it, as bearing upon the present inquiry ; but as Dr. 
Rush has thought it worth w^iile to regard it from this point of 
view in one of his remarkable essays, I cannot do less than quote 
his experience. "Many officers have informed me that after the 
first onset in a battle they felt a glow of heat, so univei'sal as to be 
perceptible in both their ears. This was the case in a particular 
manner in the battle of Princeton, on the 3d of January, in the year 
1777, on which day the weather was remarkably cold. A veteran 
colonel of a New England regiment, whom I visited at Princeton, 
and who was wounded in the hand at the battle of Monmouth, on 
the 28th of June, 1778 (a day in which the mercury stood at 90° 
Fahr.), after describing his situation at ^the time he received his 
wound, concluded his story by remarking that fighting was hard 
work on a cold day, but much more so on a warm day. The many 
instances which appeared after that memorable battle, of soldiers 
who were found among the slain without any marks of wounds or 
violence on their bodies, were probably oc«x.sioned by the heat ex- 
cited in the body by the emotions of the mind being added to that of 
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the atmraphere" (Ixi, I, p. 129). It is obvious, however, 
grounds for tliis concliiaion are far from being satiafactorj'. 

Another observation of Dr. Itush is more reliable, that soldiei* 
favored by the tbrtunc of war would remain comparatively in^tisi*. 
ble to cold. Duriug the American war the Philadelphia militin, ao*"! 
customed to the eomforts of eity life, slept after the battle of XreatoD 
ill tents and barus, or in the open air, in the coldest months of the 
year; yet in the course of six weeks only two were ill, and there was 
but one <leath. Dr. Rush says he can only account for the healthi- 
ness of so lai^ a number of men under .such circumstances, by the 
vigor infused into the human body by the victorj' of Trenton having 
produced insensibility to all the usual remote causes of diseases. Ths 
reverse of this picture must be added Ui render it complete, althouj 
not directly referring to the influence of a certain state of mind 
resisting c<dd. "Militia officers and soldiers, who enjoyed 
health during a camimign, were often afiwted by fevers and 
diseases, as soon as they returned to their respective homes. I 
an instance of a militia captain, who was seised with convulsions the 
first night he lay on a feather l»ed, aiVer sleeping several months u)M)n 
a mattress or upon the ground. These affections of tlie body ap- 
peared to be produced only by the sudden abstraction of that toi 
in the system, which was ejtoited l)y a sense of danger and the othi 
invigorating objects of a military life." 

Dr. Darwin relates the following case. Although the e.t[M)aure to 
the cold of a frosty night had, no doubt, considerable influence in 
causing a chill in the first instance, the power of Fear in sast^iiuing 
the morbid ransation of cold afWwards cannot be denied: 

"A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken and 
the sticks carried away duriug a frosty season, determinefl to watch 
for tlie thief. He lay many cold hours under a hay-«tack, and at 
length an old woman, like a witch in a play, approached, and began 
to pull up the hedge ; he waited till she had tied up her bottle of r 
sticks, and was carrying them off, that he might convict her of 
tiusft, and then springing^ from his concealment he seized bis pi 
with violent threiits. After some altcrration, in which her load was 
lefi upon the groimd, she knecle<l u|>on the bottle of sticks, and rais- 
ing her arms to heaven beneath the bright moon, then at the full, 
spoke to the farmer, already shivering with cold, ' Heaven t/rttiU that 
ihounevermaifadhtowaffain Oiehlimiting to betparm.' He complained 

Koid. >U the next day, and wore au upper coat, aud in a few day« 
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another, and in a fortnight took to his bed, always saying nothing 
made him warm; he covereil himself with very many blankets, and 
had a sieve over his faee as he lav ; and from this one insane idea he 
kept his bed above twenty years, for fear of the cold air, till at length 
he died" (Ixxv, II, p. 359^ 

If certain mental states aifeet the temjK^nitnre of the bcxly, varia- 
tions of temperature ought to be of diagnostic value in regard to the 
state of the mind in insanity. A(x»ording to Dr. Ertzbichoff (xxxv, 
September, 18(>5), "Ixewenhardt was enabled by this means to diag- 
nose insjinity in a case in which malingering was suspected. Dr. 
Westphal, who has devoted much time to the investigation of the 
subject, has obtained good results. The former places the ther- 
mometer in the axilla; the latter, in the rectum The coinci- 
dence of oscillations in the temperature with alternations of mental 
tranquillity and excitement, is of bad omen when it frequently occurs. 
With some insane patients, these oscillations are regular: thus, during 
the days of excitement the thermometer indicated 100.8° Fahr., but 
never exceeded this; during those of tranquillity the temperature fell 
to 98.6° — this oscillation continuing sometimes for six months. The 
pulse-variations are less regular; the pulse, it is true, also becomes 
more frequent during mental excitement, but this is due to the state 
of the patient, and not to a febrile condition, for this is not present. 
The researches of Louis Meyer, tending to prove the coincidence in 
the rise of the pulse with febrile action, in(Tease<l temptTature, and 
mental excitement, arc far from being conclusive, for it may equally 
well be the result of incipient tubercular disease. In melancoUe avec 
stupeury the temperature is always below the normal amount." 

Hwnger and Thirst — ^No one will doubt that these sensiitions are 
modified — aroused or dulled — by the condition of the mind. A 
child hears water mentioned, and ex[)eriences a desire to drink in 
consequence. With the drunkard, the mental image of a glass of 
spirits will excite his peculiar thirst for drink. Persons are often 
thirsty when, as every one knows, if the attention be divertwl, the 
sensation disappears. But apart from these examples of the influence 
of ideas — ^the imagination — there are cases in which emotional excite- 
ment tends to create thirst. Thus, it has bec»n observed at the com- 
mencement of an engagement. Dr. Rush, in his essay on the "In- 



* Upfm thi» ca?e Wordevorth founded his pooin, *' Goody BIhIco and Harry 
Gill : a true atory." 
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fincnce of the American Revolution upon the Human Body," says 
he noticed thirst to be a very ci>mmon sensation among lioth the 
offifcrs and Boldiere. He adds tliat it occurred \v-lien no exercise or 
action of the body could have excited it (Ixi, I, p. 128}. This is the 
inoi-e strikinj;, l>erauBe the circumstance of the mind being concen- 
trated ll\ion another subject fkiled to extinguish this sensation. 

Hunger from tliis cause is not often cxjwrienced. Otlicr mental 
images appear in this instance to occupy tlie attention to the cxcla- 
aion of this. Dr. Carpenter relates an anecdote of himself, which,, 
illustrates tliis familiar &ct. He adduces it as a proof that the » 
of hunger originates in the condition of the general system, the s 
ondary phenomenon being its manifedation through a particular a 
tion in the stomach, which may he overlooked when tho mind i 
otherwise employed : 

"He was ^valking alone through a beautiful country, and n'id| 
much to occupy hi^ mind ; and haviug expected to meet with som 
opportunity of obtaining refreshment on the road, he had taken D 
food since breakfiist. Thb exj>ectation, however, was not fulfilled ; 
but as he felt no hunger he thought little of the disappointment. 
It was evening i^fbrc he approached the place of his dcstinatioD, 
after having walked about twenty miles, resting frequently by the 
way, and he then began to feel a peculiar lassitude, difiereut from or- 
dinary fatigue, which rapidly increased, so that during the last mile 
he could scarcely supjxjrt himself. The 'stimulus of neceeeity/J 
however, kept him up ; but on arriving at his tcmiM»rary home, 1 
immediately fainted" (viii, p. 394). 

In connection widi this subject, a few words may be added in i 

gard to the infiuence of the peculiar condition of the mind pre 

in some forma of hysteria, <te,, in maintaining the vital power in t 

absence of food. The physiologist last cited records a case in which 

a young lady, under his own oliservation, took no nourishment for 

three weeks, except, on some days, one or two cups of tea. " ^S^m 

\ die strength of the patient rather increased than diminished durtn||H 

■ftliu period ; her muscles became firmer and her voice more powecH 

PfiU." In a case of delusional insanity, cited by the same writer, on 

I the authority of Dr. Willan, the patient, a young gentlewoman, only 

I took a little orange-juice, and yet lived for sixty days. (Op. eit., p. 

£ven if it he thought that sucli cases might have resulted differ- 
^> had a " Welsh Fiutting Girl Committee " sat upon them, there 
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IS quite a sufficient number of instances of fasting for shorter periods 
of time in abnormal states of the feelings to show their connection. 
The exalted mental condition of some religioas enthusiasts, amouting 
oftentimes to a state of true ecstasy, has led in men to results as ex- 
traordinary as those observed in hysterical females. 

Special Senses. — The influence of Emotion in exciting the sense of 
sight is illustrated by many ghost stories, visions, &c. The expres- 
sion of Coleridge, in regard to this class of phenomena, is a happy 
one. "The imagination, under (emotional) excitement, generates, 
and produces, a form of its own." The state of the feelings at the 
time will determine the character of phantasms, whether fearful or 
agreeable. Those who believe in real visitations from the other 
world, and have any knowledge of physiology, do not deny that 
there are subjective as well as objective ghasts. 

All this is true as feet, — whether we hold that the sensory ganglia 
are called into ac*tivity every time we recall to the mind the localities 
which we have visited, or the sounds we have heard, in accordance 
with the position taken by Bain and others, that a sensation, and the 
remembrance of a sensation, involve the same portion of the brain, — 
or whether we believe that the mere recollection of an object is a 
purely ideational act,* involving only the cerebral hemispheres; while 
nothing short of the presence of distinct hallucinations or illusions 
of the senses^ as ocular si)ectra, implies the activity of the sensor}' 
ganglia. 

Are the organs of sense — the distal extremities of the sensory nerves 
— ^themselves afiected by emotional excitement? In other wortls, is 
such central hypersesthesia transmitted to the [)eripheral terminations 
of the nerves ? The remarks already made on the Influence of the 
Intellect upon Sensation (Chapter II) apply here also, mutatis mu- , 
tandis. It is obvious that our present stand[K)int does not necessarily 
extend beyond the central terminations of the sensory nerves. It is 
sufficient that we allow that these can l>e excited by an emotional 
impulse, to account for all the subjective sensorial phenomena which 
follow, without supposing any centrifugal change to take place in the 
course of these nerves or in their peripheral expansions. 

We know that a man who labors under amaurosis can still behold 
spectra; that if he is deaf, he can still hear an audible voice; or can 
smell, though his olfectory nerve is destroyed; — and, therefore, it 



^ See p. 61 of this work. 
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cannot be needfiil to suppose any centrifugal action along the course 
of the nerves of sense. This remains a secure position to take, even 
if it be true that this backward action — retransmission — can occur.* 
Xo physiologist has gone further than Muller in maintaining that 
it can and does; in fact, I venture to think that, while admitting that 
the internal parts of the apparatus of vision are alone essential to the 
production of certain phenomena, he confounds two view^s which are 
distinct — the one, that sensorial phenomena of subjective origin are 
as truly states of sensation as those excited objectively ; the other, 
that, in the former case, there is usually a current along the nerve 
from centre to periphery. He is right when he says that phantasms 
and visions are not to be confounded with mere ideas; but when he 
says that they are seated "in the senses," and that the idea in the 
sensorium excites the active state of particles in the retina, it would 
be clearer to substitute the expression that the idea in the cerebral 
hemispheres excites the action of the sensorium and the central ter- 
minations of the sensory nerves, so as to produce the same effect as if 
excited from a peripheral impression. 

With regard to a question sometimes asked — are the subjective 
sensorial phenomena or sensations which arise from an internal stimu- 
lus like an emotion, as real as those excited by an external object? — 
it is obvious that as sensation, and the consciousness of an impression 
made upon the nerv^es, are the same thing, and as this function is 
seated in the sensory ganglia, and not the periphery of the nerve, it 
is as trulv a sensation, whether the sensorium is reached from within 
or from without ; whether acted upon from above or below. The 
individual who thinks he sees an object, which is not present to excite 
the oj)tic nerve, ought to be told — not that he is wrong in saying he 
is conscious of the sensation experienced, but in supposing that that 
sensation consists of the consciousness of an impression produced upon 
the peripheral termination of the nerve by an external object. 



1 That accomplished phvi^ician, the hite Dr. Symonds, observes — "1 do not see 
any hupo.ysibHUy in such a transmission, when t))0 impression is unnaturally 
vivified; and it appears, indeed, somewhat probable, from the well-known fact 
that those parts of the nervous system which have been used to be associated in 
their action, are ever ready to sympathize; and thus, when a certain part of the 
brain immediately concerned in the recalled impression is, from some cause or 
other, excited, and which, from its connection, had often been excited at the 
same time with a spot on the retina, the latter becomes likewise aft'ected. But 
though we admit the probability of such consenting action, what has been already 
said is, 1 trust, sufficient to show that the reproduction of the sensation takes 
place independently " (xxvi, p. 244). 
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In the majority of cases of false sensations of mental origin, ex- 
pectant attention appears to be the chief element in the causation, 
and we have had occasion to refer to several interesting cuses in a 
previous section. In some, however, although a state of expectancy 
is also present, Fear itself has generated this expectant condition, 
and in illustration of this the two following cases may be mentioned. 
The first has reference to the sense of smell : 

When, during the reign of Charles I, the Parliament was at issue 
with the King, and there were rumors of dangerous plots, report 
was made to the House of one (without foundation) which wius de- 
signed to blow up the members. During its reading, some stood up 
alarmed, including "two very corpulent meml)ers," whose weight 
broke a board in the gallery, which gave so great a crack that some 
thought there was a plot indeed, and Sir John Ray cried out that he 
mndt gunpowder. The result was a panic in the House, and through- 
out London, followed by an armed band marching to Westminster 
to defend the House from this imaginary gunpowder plot ! 

The effect of alarm and imagination in health upon the sense of 
sight, as well as upon feeling, is exceeilingly well illustrated by the 
following account given by Mr. Braid : 

"Two captains of merchant vessels arrived in port at the same 
time, and both went to take up their quarters in their usual lodg- 
ings. They were informed by the landlady of the house, however, 
that she was very sorry that she could not accommodate them on 
that occasion, as the only bedroom which she could have appropri- 
ated for their use was occupied by the corpse of a gentleman just de- 
ceased. Being most anxious to remain in their accustomed lodg- 
ings, almost on any terms, rather than go elsewhere, they offered to 
sleep in the room wherein the dead body was laid out. To this the 
landlady readily gave her assent, considering it better, so far as slie 
was concerned, to have three such customers in her room than only 
one, and he a dead one. Having repaired to bed, one of the gentle- 
men, who was a very great wag, began a conversation with the other 
by asking him whether he had ever before slept in a room with a 
corpse in it, to which he replied *N.o.' 'Then,' said the other, 
'are you aware of the remarkable circumstance that always, in such 
cases, after midnight, the room gets filled with canaries, which fly 
about and sing in the most beautiful manner?' His companion ex- 
pressed his surprise at this. But no sooner said than realized ; for, 
the candle having been put out, presently there was a burst of music, 

10 
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as if the room really was full of canaries, which were not only heard, 
but at length the horrified novice in the ch^^ber of death avowed 
tliat he both saw and /eft the birds flying in all directions and plung- 
ing against him. In a short time he became so excited, that, with- 
out taking time to do his toilet, he rushed downstairs in his night- 
dress, assuring the astonished household of the fact, and insisting 
that the room really was quite full of birds, as he could testify from 
the evidence of his senses, for he had not only heard them, but also 
seen and feU them flapping their icings against him'' (xx, p. 88). 
The captain had some excuse for saying he heard them, although 
not for seeing or feeling them, for his companion had really imi- 
tated the note af the canary by blowing through a reed dip{>ed in 
water. 

In concluding this chapter, we may briefly state the principles 
which lie at the foundation of the influence of the Emotions upon 
sensation, exciting, as stated at the commencement, ordinary sen- 
sations, excessive and morbid sensations, or suspending them alto- 
gether. 

1. Thought strongly directed to any part tends to increase its 
vascularity, and consequently its sensibility. Associated w^th a 
powerful emotion, these eflccts are more strikingly shown. And, 
when not directed to any special part, an excited emotional condi- 
tion induces a general sensitiveness to impressions — an intolerance 
of noise, for example, or cutaneous irritation. 

2. Thought strongly directed away from any part, especially when 
this is oc*;asioncd by Emotion, lessens its sensibility. As the ac- 
tivity of the cerebral functions during deep intellectual operations 
excludes consciousness of the impressions made upon the sensory 
nerves generally, so an absorbing emotion effectually produces the 
same result. 

3. The emotions may cause sensations, either by directly exciting 
the sensor}^ ganglia and the central extremities of the nerves of sen- 
sation, or by inducing vascular changes in a certain part of the boily, 
which excite the sensitive nerves at their peripheral terminations. 

4. There is no sensation, whether general or special, excited by 
agents acting upon the bcxly from without, which cannot l>e exciteil 
also from within by emotional states affecting the sensory ganglia ; 
such sensation being referred by the mind to the point at which the 
nerve terminates in the bodv. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INFLUENCE OF THE EMOTIONS UPON THE VOLUNTARY 

MUSCLES. 

The Emotions, by their action on the nervo-muscular system, 
may cause — 

I. Regular contraction and relaxatian : Movements. 
II. Irregular and excessive contraction : Spasms and Convul- 
sions. 
III. Loss of power: Paralysis. 



SECTION I. — Muscular Contraction and Relaxation. 

The ordinary influence of Emotion upon the maseles is most 
marked upon those of the face — "the Dyall of the Affections" — 
and as we shall find it convenient to include the muscles engaged in 
Respiration in the consideration of the action of the emotions on the 
voluntary muscles, it mast be added that they are strikingly influ- 
enced by emotional changes ; less, but sufficiently distinctive, is the 
eflect produced upon the limbs, especially the hand. The question, 
to what extent the influence of the mind on the facial muscles is 
direct or through the heart and lungs, will Ix) referred to subse- 
quently. As Expression depends mainly on the contraction and re- 
laxation of the muscles, the relation between Emotion and muscle 
becomes of great interest and importance in a physiognomical point 
of view, including in this all the fleeting expressions, gestures, and 
attitudes to which the passions of the soul subject the body. The 
predominance of one emotion, or of emotions of one class, may cause, 
however, more than evanescent expressions, — may determine the 
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settled character of the features, and ia the basis of physiognoi 
as distinguished from mere pathogiiomy — emotions of a noble a 
lofty character tending to produce a refined, and those of a se.asi 
character, a debased type of expression, which may become not oi 
permanent in the individual, but hereilitary. 

As Scott describes Bertram's features in "Rokeby :" 

" For evil paseion! chemhed hmg I 

HuJ ploughed Ihem with impresaiona strong," 

On the contrary, as Ruskin says, "There is not any virtue, 1 
exercise of which even momentarily, will not impress a new faJru 
upon the features, neither on them only, but the whole body." 

Let us consider now the moat striking and familiar eBeotfr 
strong emotion u[)on muscular couti-action and relaxation. 

Joy excites the whole muscular system, producing, when exo 
sive, laughter, rapid motions of the limbs, dancing, ruDning, lei 
ing, and throwing the arms about. When moderate, the mouth 
taxes into a smile, involving with it the smile of the eyes. 1 
broad grin of Joy contrasts with that of Hate. The etfects of Ji 
as contrasted with those of Grief, were well exhibited in the Ban 
ley Colliery Explosion of 1866, when, after a iK-ri^xl of suspen 
two men reached the top in safety — one of them having voluntco 
to seek for any that were still living, and succeeded in bringing 1 
other in safety. "They were nearly pulled to pieces by the < 
lighted engineers, who seized tJieni, shook hands with them, stripy 
thejii, scrubbed them, and congratulated them till they were aim 
overdone." 

The signs of Joy may closely border upon those of Fear, heat 
the mind pictures to itself the possible removal of the souroea a4 
joy— 

" Vii sum apud mo, itA mi 
Spe, gKudio, niirnndo iioc tanto, tarn reppntino buno. 

Here Terence recognizes the psychological fact tltat Fear and J 
are simultaneously caused by glad tidings. 

The nostrils are dilated, the angle of the mouth, the eyelids, a 
the eyebrows are raised by pleasurable, and depressed by pain 
feelings. The actlvltj' of the vocal muscles is excited by Joy, givi 
a charucteristie tone to the voice, but it may be too rapid to allow 
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intelligible articulation^ which is still further embarrassed by in- 
creased frequency, rapidity, and swallowing : 

" With hurried voice and eager look, 
* Fear not,' he said, * my Isabel ! 

. What said I— Edith !— all is well- 
Nay, fear not — I will well provide 
The safety of my lovely bride — 
My bride?' but there the ctcceyits clung 
In tremor to his faltering tojigue.^' 

" Lord of thk Isles," Canto II, xix. 

The muscles directly engaged in respiration are excited, and in- 
directly induce changes which more properly belong to the organic 
functions. 

Grief, on the other hand, induces feeble respiratory movements — 
sighing, sobbing, groaning — and, on all the muscles, produces very 
different effects from Joy. They are, in fact, the natural result of 
pain which has been felt to such a degree as to exhaust the system ; 
the muscles now droop under their own weight, those of the cheek, 
especially, tending to produce by their action on the eyelids the 
familiar expression of sadnass. In the early stage of Grief, acute 
pain induces wringing the hands, grinding the teeth, tearing the 
hair. Its influence on the ix)wcr of speech, when extreme, is well 
described by Capulet in "Romeo and Juliet:" 

"Death, that hath ta'en her hence to make me wail. 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me speak." 

Yet not less true is the description of hopelessness, in its chronic? 
form, by Collins in his Ode to the Passions : 

" With woful measures, wan Despair, 
Low sullen sounds, his grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild." 

While Hope : 

**with eyes so fair: 

Enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair.'* 

Contrast the mild facial expression and crouching attitude of 
Humility with the firm and decisive tread of Pride, the head erect 
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OT tlirown bat^k, the mouth firm and compiessed, or displaying a 
characteristic smile — "Pride smiling stern," as Beattie expresses it. 

" Tbo lip of Priiio, the eye of flame, 
The full drHwn lip that upward (Mirlc^l, 
The eje tllHt flcemed to scorn tlie world," 

"RoEEiiY," Canto I, viii. 



" The attitude of the proud courser magnificently caparisoned, or 
of the oock that haa just van<jiiished his enemy, coincides with the 
attitude of the proud man, so fsir as tlie relation of the form of these 
animals to that uf muu permits it. In each case the head is high, 
the movement grave and measured" (Gall). 

With this, Gall contrasts the expn^sion of Vanity: "Observe in 
his cage either a canary bird or a goldfinch; while you address him 
in a kind tone, yon will see him turn from side to side, and answer 
you in afTfctionuIf; acccuttj expressive of his pleasure." "One of my 
bitches is never happier than wheu she is carrj'ing my slippers iu her 
mouth, CharniHl with this honorable burden she bridles up, and 
wriggles her whole body, and the more I esolaim 'Fine Stella, fine 
Stella!' the more animated are her movements, and she passes &om 
one to another, to obtain a tribute of admiration. She might have 
been likened to a country damsel in a new gown on her way to church, 
wriggling to and fro, with head up, net^k stiff, and chest protruded, 
to draw upon herself the envious looks of her comi>anions. This 
same bitch, that had always been very lively and fawning, Ixxnme 
suddenly afflicted with a sullen sadness, and in spite of all I oould 
do to enliven her, she continued lying in her ixirner. After 
years of melancholy she suddenly resumed her former gayety, 
began to caress me with her ordinary liveliness and aifection. Is- 
tlie course of the same day I learned that a squirrel, which I had 
had in the house for two years, had been killed. Never was unquiet, 
vain, and jealous courtier, more deeply wounded than \vas this poor- 
bnite by the presence of a strange animal" (xxii, IV, p. 190, V, 

^262). 

Pride U considered by Ruskin to be more destructive of the 

tduiractej- of the countenance and body than Fear, Cruelty, or 

The ahrug of the shoulder is a fiimiliar and striking mark 
t attitude of the vain man is the opposite of that ol 
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although both are founded in selfish feeling. "L'orgueilleux," ob- 
ser\'es Dcscuret, "s'^l^ve; le vaniteux s'6tale." 

The aspect of the envious man is well described by the same au- 
thor. "When misfortune hapjwns to his rival, there is an infernal 
smile upon his thin lii)s; if fortune is his lot, his features immiMli- 
ately contract, his eyebrows meet, his ey(^ become sunk in their 
sockets, his figure already meagre seems to become stunted ; in short, 
the envious man grows thin with the good fortune of another. If 
he hear read any production of remarkable merit, he is silent, but 
while fancying that he conceals, he betrays himself nearly always to 
an acute ob8er\'er by a slight clattering of the feet, as if he wished in 
some sort to avenge his vexation on the ground" (Ixvi, p. 599). 

It is from the same motive tliat men bite tlieir lips with jealous 
vexation. 

" But gnawing Gealosy, out of their sight, 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bight." 

TuK Faerie Queens. 

The attitude of the muscles in Courage, firm and resisting, and 
prepared for defence, with a bold facial expression, contrasts with 
the well-recognizetl outwanl signs of Fear. 

Fear amounting to terror, by causing spasmodic respiration may, 
as in grief, choke the utterance ; the fiicial expression is that of dy sp- 
ncea. In describing painful respiration, Gratiolet observes — "Ces 
mouvements ont pour cause immediate les contractions de ce muscle 
peaussier du cou, dont la partie faciale a reyu de I'anatomiste San- 
torini le nom de muscle rieur, risorlwity sjins doute par antiphrase, 
car ce pr^t^idu risorius est le muscle de la dyspn^e mortelle, de 
I'angoisse et de F^pouvante.'^ 

In the accounts of the frightful colliery explosion at Barnsley in 
1866, the effects of fear and suspense are well portrayed. The cage 
was lowered into the pit in the ho[>e of rescuing some of the sufferers. 
Then two men lay with their heads over the edge of the pit mouth, 
the spectators standing around and maintaining the most profound 
silence, life or death hanging on the result of the experiment. The 
stillriess of death was preserved by the awe-struck occu[>ants of the 
platform, as they checked their breath under the influence of their 
highly-wrought feelings. Then the two men gave a loud shout, 
which was heard echoing and re-echoing within the shaft. All 
listened in sickening suspense for a response, but none came, and the 
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shout was reiKjated with a like result. In " Childe Harold " is well 
expressed the signs of this condition of mind — 

''All heaven and earth are still, though not in sleep, 
But breathless as we grow, when feeling most, 
And silent as we stand in thoughts too deep: — *' 

Fear, if it does not proceed so far in the direction of terror as to 
paralyze the muscles, induces rapid muscular action in the form of 
flight, while it fixes and contrax^ts other parts of the body in the in- 
stinctive attempt to conceal and, as it were, diminish their size. 
The man flying from pursuit, with his head bent between hLs shoul- 
ders, has been justly compared to a dog with its tail between it<^ legs, 
under similar circumstances. By acting chiefly on the flexor mus- 
cles, fear causes the general bending or curving of the frame — analo- 
gous to the action of the hedgehog, &e. — while courage contracts the 
extensors, and produces expansion and height. 

"To have," says Mr. Si)encer (x, I, p. 483), "in a slight degree 
such psychical states as accompany the reception of wounds, and are 
ex[>erienced during flight, is to be in a state of what we call Fear 
.... Fear when strong expresses itself in cries, in efforts to es- 
cape, in palpitations, in tremblings, and these are just the manifes- 
tations that go along with an actual suffering of the evil feared." 

*' He answcTod nought at all ; but adding new 
Foare to his HniuzcnuMit, staring wydo 
With stonv rvt'S and hartlrsne liollow how, 
Astonislit st<n»(l, as one that had aspydo 
Infernall furies with their chaines unt^'de. 
Him y<*tt aguino, and yett againe, hespake 
The gentle kniglit ; who nought to him replyde ; 
But trembling every joynt, did inly quake, 

And foltring tongue at last the.se words seemed forth to shake " 

Thk Faerik Queknk. 

The opposite muscular states of contraction or tension and relaxa- 
tion alike find illustration in the emotion of Terror, for with the 
signs of the former already mentioncil, and "the stare of the eye," 
are combincKl the relaxation of the masseters, the sphincters, and the 
processes of organic life, with which we are not now concerne<l.* 



* See a good description of the j)hysical aspect of Terror and of other emotions 
in Biiin's "Emotions and the Will." 
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Bcattie has accurately described the muscular action and appear- 
ance of the eyes ia one form of fear — Suspicion : 

'* Suspicion bides her head, 
Nor dares th' obliquely gleaming eyebuU raise." 

The influence of the conflicting mental conditions of defiance, if 
not courage, and of fear, was well represented recently at the execu- 
tion of Hinson, at Newgate. I abbreviate the description* given by 
the "Daily Telegraph:" "A tall, muscular, and somewhat defiant- 
looking man, advanced with quick, firm tread up the steps of the 
scafibld. He was determined to meet his fate, if possible, unflinch- 
ingly. He exclaimed, * Now for the grand secret !' and when he 
reached the drop he looked with assumed nonchalance on the iron 
chain depending from the cross-beam above him, and then down at 
his feet, with which he appeared almost to stamp upon the drop. 
His whole aspect for a moment was that of a man who held in su- 
preme- contempt the fall that was before him, and was as ready to 
die as he would have been to live, had the opportunity of a renewed 
period of existence been afforded him. But as Calcraft, who had 
followed the culprit to the drop, proceeding with his hideous prepa- 
rations, drew the white cap over the condemned man's face, every 
particle of courage seemed to forsake him ; his whole frame quivered 
with fear as the noose was adjusted round his neck ; and the chaplain, 
speaking the last words of spiritual" exhortation, left him to meet his 
doom. Some resistance on the part of the culprit had been antici- 
pated, and from his demeanor when he first left the room where he 
wns pinioned, probably not without reason. But, as previously 
stated, his whole bearing was altered in a moment when the full 
reality of his awful position was realized, and if the services of the 
two warders who stood behind him had been required, it would have 
been to support, and not to control him." 

Calmness — ^a placid condition of the feelings generally — is marked 
by a gentle contraction of the muscles, indicative of repose, but at 
the same time of latent power — by a countenance free from furrows, 
but not relaxed into weakness. 

Anger or rage contracts the masseters, inflates the nostrils, furrows 
the forehead, and exposes and rolls the eyeballs, clenches the fist, 
and induces a violent action and more or less rigidity of the muscles 
generally ; it usually impels the body forward, while Fear impels it 
backward. 
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"The destrurfive pafision is eliown," observes Spencer, "in a gen- 
eral tension of tlie ninsctilar system, in gnashing of teeth and protru- 
sion of the claws, iu dilated eyes and nostrils, in growls; and thene 
are weak forms of the nctionn that accompany the killing of prey. 
Every one can testify that the psychical state called Anger consists 
of mental representations of the actions and impressions whieh wunld 
occur while inflicting some kind of pain" (op. cit., p. 483). 

The description of Earl Di>orm, who "took his russet lieard be- 
tween his teeth" in his anger, admirably represents the symbolic 
acts of this passion, as well as the acooin[>anyiiig rabid movements: 

" At thiv hp turnod all r(?d, Hnd )»ii^ hi» hull ; 
Now gnniFfd bis under, now hi« upper lip." 

Ethwald, when enraged, is forcibly described by Joanna EailUe 
as "grinding his horrid jaws," 

Love and Hate present their opposite eharacferisti(s no less clearly ; 
the general eflect of the former on the body being to possess, retain, 
and embrace the object upon which it expends itself; the attitude of 
the mother pressing the child t« her breast being in unison with the 
leading feeling. The smile of Hate may be opposed to that of Ijove, 
for wc may witness, especially when a person thinks he is able to 
succeed ill a nefarious scheme, 

"TheglHullyBmileoffell Mulignilj-." 

Contrast again the expression of Adoration, a compound of love, 
wonder, and fear, with tliat of Revenge ; taking, on the one hand, 
the ext^uisite de«!ription of Una — 

" With fi>1ded tiand«, iind ktiiK^ full lowlj- bont, 
All oight eho watohc," 

Or Wordsworth's lines: 



And on the other, Collins's stanr^: 

" But, with a frown, 

venge itnpntiuni r<.«e r 
^ He threw his bU)cid-stikin€d awnrd in thunder dowi 
And, wilh a wilherinj,' look, 
The w»r-denoundQg trumpet took, 
FAnd blew H bluet m loud and drend, 
r "Wwe ne'er prophetic sounds to full of wue; 
And ever and snon he beat 
The doubling drum with fiirioui heat. 
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And though sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side 

Her soul-subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unaltered mien, 
While each strained bull of sight seemed bursting from his head." 

From these examples, it is sufficiently clear that certain fet^luigs 
of the mind act npon certain muscles of the body in preference to 
others. Taking those of the eyebrow alone, it is not an aifair of 
chance that one state of mind induces contraction of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum and the p}Tamidalis nasi, and thereby a lowering ex- 
pression ; another (joy and inquisitiveness) contraction of the frontal 
muscle, and consequently an arched eyebrow ; and a thinl (agony or 
painful thinking) contraction of the corrugator su[>ercilii.* The 
fixed relationship between certain mascles and certain mental states 
is also proved, conversely, by the eifects produced in evoking the 
latter, by placing the former in particular attitudes. This can be 
done to some extent in an ordinary' condition of the system, but can 
only be thoroughly effected in artificial somnambulism or Braidism. 

We have referred to the significant character of the movements of 
the hand. A very remarkable writer of the 17th century, John 
Bulwer, was the author of a book entitled "Chirologia; or, the 
Natural Language of the Hand ! Comix>sed of the Speaking Mo- 
tions and Discoursing Gestures thereof," &c., the motto being 
^^Manus menihrura liomlnis loquacissimum.^' In it he observes that 
this member, which he quaintly terms "the manuall Text of utter- 
ance,** takes "oftentimes the thoughts from the forestalle<l tongue, 
making a more quick dispatch by gesture ; so when the fancy hath 
over wrought upon the Hand, our conceptions are displayed and 
utter'd in the very movement of a thought. For the gesture of the 
hand many times gives a hint of our intention, and speaks out a 
good part of our meaning, before our words, which accompany or 
follow it, can put themselves into a vocal posture to l>e understood. 
And as in the report of a Piece, the eye being the nimbler sense 
discemes the dischai^ before any intelligence by conduct of the 
vocall wave arrive at the Eare, although the flash and report are 
twins bom at the instant of the Pieces going off, so although Speech 
and Grcsture are conceived together in the minde, yet the Hand fii'st 
appearing in the delivery, anticipates the tongue, in so much as 



^ See these various expressions illustrated in the plates of Bell's ''Anatomy of 
Sxpression." 
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many times the tongue, perceiving herself forestall'd, spares itself a 
labour, to prevent a needless tautologie." The remarks on gestures 
in general are admirable. "The lineaments of the body doe disclose 
the disposition and inclination of the minde in generall ; but the 
motions doe not only so, but doe further disclose the present humour 
and state of the minde and will, for as the tongue speaketh to the 
eare, so Gesture speaketh to the eye, and therefore a number of such 
persons whose eyes doe dwell upon the faces and fashions of men, 
do well know the advantage of this observation, as being most part 
of their ability ; neither can it bee denied but that it is a great dis- 
coverer of dissimulation and great direction of businesse. For, after 
one manner almost we clappe our hands in joy, wring them in sor- 
row, advance them in prayer and admiration; shake our head in dis- 
daine, wrinkle our forehead in dislike, crispe our nose in anger, blush 
in shame, and so for the most part of the mast subtile motions." 

Bulwcr, in his work, " Philocophus ; or, the Deafe and Dumbe Man's 
Friend," unfolds "the subtile art which mav enable one with an ob- 
servant Eie, to heare what any man speaks by the movement of his 
lips," and designates Gesture the Vox Corporis — the only speech and 
general language of Human Nature. "What though," he says, 
"you cannot expresse your mindes in those verball contrivances of 
man's invention; yet you want not speech, who have your njhole body 
for a Tongue, having a language more naturall and significant, which 
is common to you with us, to wit, Gesture, the general and univen^all 
language of Humane Nature, which, wlien we would have our speech 
to have life and efficacy, wee joyne in commission witli our wordes, 
and when wee would speak with most st^iteand gravity, wee renounce 
wordes and use Nods and other naturall signes alone." 

We may undoubtedly grant to Bulwcr what, he says, is all he 
asks to be allowed — "to have been the first that by Art endeavored 
to link the Muscles and the Affections together in a new Patho- 
myogamia; or at least to have published the Banes between J7^o/o<7«i8 
and Pathology , that any Physiological 1 Handfaster that vixn imxYvy 
them stronger together might doe it if he .plcasM " (ix, IX, p. 296- 
307). 

Taking a general view of the opposite conditions of the muscles — 
contraction and relaxation — it may be observed that the absence of 
all painful and pleasurable emotions — a state of apathy — may be 
accom])anied by motionless features and relaxed limbs; l)ut perhaps 
the simplest and most satisfactory illustration of Emotion producing 
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relaxation of the voluntar}' muscles is found in moderately pleasura- 
ble states of the mind. The whole body is in a languid and relaxed 
condition^ and naturally assumes the recumbent posture; the eyelids 
droop, and the lips slightly open. If the emotion intensifies into 
active Joy, smiling and laughter succeed, in which the fibres of the 
orbicularis oris are relaxed. We have, however, no longer simple 
relaxation, but decided contraction also, the antagonistic muscles of 
the orbicularis — the z}'gomatici — being called into active exercise. 
Relaxation, again, we have seen exemplified in the later stages of 
Grief, in which it results from the exhaustion of pain and despair. 
In weeping, in which there appears to be a relaxation of the muscu- 
lar fibres surrounding and controlling the mouth, the effort is really 
due to the powerful contraction of the muscles of the cheek, and 
especially of the triangularis oris. 

Contraction, it has been said, is the natural language of the pain- 
ful emotions, relaxation of the pleasurable ones, and it is true that 
in the early stage of Grief we witness violent contractions of some of 
the muscles. In Anger, again, the muscles are vigorously contracted ; 
but there are many exceptions to the rule as thus laid down. It would 
be more correct to say that the plciusurable or joyous emotions impart 
expansion to the expression ; the painful or sorrowful ones, concen- 
tration. Some confusion has arisen from the use of the word " con- 
traction '^ as applied sometimes to the muscles, and sometimes to the 
expression. Joy, Hope, Benevolence, contract the muscles ; so do 
Grief, Fear, Avarice; but the former mainly contract the extensors, 
and the latter the flexors, and the result in the first csise is expansion. 
However, we shall subsequently see more clearly how far, and in 
what sense it is true that there exists a relation between contraction 
and painful emotion on the one hand, and relaxation and pleasurable 
emotion on the other. 
What principle determines these outward manifestations ? 
We must commence w4th the recognition of the fundamental prin- 
ciple which governs purely corporeal actions, before we can trace the 
guiding principle of emotional movements. This is the Lex Nontri 
wnservaiio of Prochaska, so prominently brought into notice as 
a grand teleological law by Professor I^aycock. By virtue of it, 
in unconscious states, certain movements take place to insure the 
preservation of the individual. In conscious states the working of 
this law is mainly secured by feeling — by the sensations of plea:?ure 
and pain. 
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I 

Now, the emotional movements are themselves guided by the same 
principle, and employ the same machinery when outwardly expressed. 

Some of these movements, however, are obviously directly designed 
to secure, in accordance with the law of conservation, the object sug- 
gested by a certain emotion, while others have no such direct object, 
but occur by virtue of a law of correspondence, to which we are about 
to refer. The former may be called primary ; the latter secondarj' 
or figurative. 

Dr. Chalmers has taken the anger which prompts to the resistance 
of aggression as a proof of the hand of a contriver in the moral con- 
stitution of man, because of its obvious utility ; as much an evidence 
of design as the horns or other defensive weapons of an animal. The 
look and the words of angry violence, even when no action is per- 
formed, cause Fear. " We are so constituted that we tremble before 
the frown of an offended countenance, the rebuke of an indignant eye, 
or an indignant voice, and perhaps as readily as we would under the 
menace of an uplifted arm." 

Under the influence of Fear, or a sense of danger, certain muscular 
movements, securing flight or defence, occur, the obvious design of 
which we at once recognize. They may or may not be combined 
with the Will. But there are a number of movements not of this 
primary character, those especially understood as acts of expression, 
which are not, in the same sense, immediately designed to protect the 
individual, but arc useful as outward signs of the emotion. These 
muscular changes appear to be based, as we shall show, on those per- 
formed for the service of the bodily organs, and especially those 
which minister to sensation. Thev are in some instances, as in the 
action of Grief on the lachrymal gland, safety valves — mainly out- 
lets of emotional excitement — though not the less useful as constitut- 
ing a part of the natural language of the emotions. 

Gall, who, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the detiils of his 
Organology, was an original observer, a true philosopher, and infin- 
itely superior to most of his critics, made an honest and bold endeavor 
to account for the character of the movements accompanying the dif- 
ferent emotions; and his descriptions of their natural language, inde- 
pendently of his mode of explaining them, have rarely b(»en surpassed. 
In some of the best-marked examples the pose and movements of the 
head are in accordance with the alleged position of the cerebral 
organs, but this, granting the c*orre^pondence, would only explain a 
part of the movements of the muscles of the face and body ; and 
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further, there are emotions characterized by marked outward signs, 
none of which appear to receive any explanation from their supjwsed 
seat in the brain. Thus, the movements of Anger do not seem to be 
clearly explained by the situation of Destructiveness above the ear, 
although Grail attributes to this the fact that " the head is drawn 
between the shoulders, and is carried neither forward nor backward, 
bat makes a rapid movement, or rather it turns rapidly from left to 
right, and from right to left." With regard also to the action of the 
teeth, &c., in Anger, such movements seem much more easily ex- 
plained on the principle that the muscles prefigure the form which 
they would assume in the corporeal acts of eating, <S:c., and which 
we witness in carnivorous animals when, under the influence of 
rage, they tear their prey. The pantomime in man is in such instances 
a figure of the real and completed act in animals. " Why," asks 
Grail, "does the humble man walk meekly along, with his eyes fixeil 
on the ground, while the proud one struts with expanded chest, and 
head erect?" And his answer is that, as "the organ of Pride has its 
seat in the median line, in the su|>erior posterior part of the head ; 
during its energetic action it elevates the head and carries it a little 
backward ;" while, as Humility is the reverse state, the head and 
body are bent forward. "It can only be explained by the absolute 
inaction and the complete apathy of the organ of Pride" (xxii, V, 
p. 282). This example, is perhaps, the strongest that can be adduced 
in fiivor of GralFs position. It does not, however, help to explain 
many of the gestures which we observe in Pride, and which we refer 
to another principle. Again, as regards the elevation of the head, 
while it may be that one principle explains this and another principle 
another gesture, might it not also be accounted for by the correspond- 
ing attitude assumed when a person on a height has literally to look 
down from it upon one who is below him ; or when a giant regards 
a dwarf? Hence a proud man is said to be "high," and he is apt to 
utter tall talk. In the opposite state of Humility, may not the posi- 
tion of the head be explained by a reference to the counterpart form 
assumed in bodily debility? 

In that &scinating book, "The Anatomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with the Fine Arts," Sir Charles Bell divided 
the cerebro-spinal nerves into two grcjit classes : the first, or original, 
comprising those of the Cord, and the Fifth Cerebral Nerve, pos- 
sessed in common by man and the lower animals ; the second, the 
&r-&med "Respiratory" or "Superadded" class, introduced to adapt 
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the organ of breathing to man's intellectual nature, arising from the 
medulla oblongata and supplying the head, neck, throat and chest, 
which thus form "a mechanism for Respiration not found in the 
lower animals, but gradually introduced by a slow process of develop- 
ment into the animal kingdom, in order that, besides oxygenating 
the blood, it may be, in Man, the organ of Voice and Expression." 
This class of nerves it is which is mainly affected by the emotions ; 
in fact, their office, according to Bell, is to communicate our feelings, 
" not in the language of sounds merely, but in the language of Ex- 
pression in the countenance also." But the action of the mind on 
the heart is anterior to that on the lungs. Thus, he says, "Certain 
strong feelings produce a disturbed condition of the heart ; and 
through that corporeal influence, directly from the heart, indirectly 
from the mind, the extensive apparatus constituting the organ of 
breathing is put in motion, and gives us the outward signs which we 
cjill Expression" (pp. 87, 92, 267). 

That the emotions act upon the muscles concerned in expression, 
through their primary influence upon the heart and respiration, as 
insisted upon by Sir Charles Bell, can only be admitted up to a cer- 
tain point, and unless qualified and supplemented, serves to explain 
the modus operandi of only some of the expressions occasioned by 
emotional excitement.^ 

"There is," he observes, in his graphic description of the effects 
of Terror on man, "a spiusm on his breast — he cannot breathe freely ; 
the chest is elevatc<l ; the muscles of his neck and shoulders are in 
action ; his breathing is short and rapid ; there is a grasping and a 
convulsive motion of his lips, a tremor on his hollow cheek, a gulp- 
ing and catching of his throat ; and wliy does his heart kncn^k at 
his ribs, while yet there is no force of circulation ? — for his lips and 
cheeks are ashy pale." 



1 Darwin, who in his introduction to his '* Descent of Man,' says that ho had 
intended including in his work an essay on the expression of the various emotions 
of man and the h»wer animals, adds that his attention was called to the subject by 
Sir Charles Bell's book on the "Anatomy of Expression,'' in which he "main- 
tains that man is endowed with certain muscles solely for the sake of expressing 
his emotions." On this Mr. Darwin observes, '* As this view is obviously op- 
posed to the belief that man is descended from some other form, it was necessary 
for me to consider it. I likewise wished to ascertain how far the emotions are 
expressed in the same manner by the different races of man." On these two 
questions, the mass of facts Mr. Darwin is likely to collect together will be of 
great interest. 
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So in describing the ovenvhelming influence of Grief on woman, 
he speaks first of the nerveless and relaxed condition of the body — it 
reclines ; the limbs gravitate. Then follow the signs connected with 
respiration. "Why eomes at intervals the long-drawn sigh ? AVhy 
are the neck and throat convulsed ? AVhat causes the swelling and 
quivering of the lips, and the deadly paleness of the face? or why is 
the hand so pale and earthly cold ? and why, at intervals, as the 
agony returns, does the con^'Tllsion spread over the frame like a par- 
oxysm of sufiTocation ?" Bell's answer is that these outward signs 
of the passions in the face and elsewhere cannot proceed from the 
direct influence of the mind. " However strange it may seem to 
unaccustomed ears, it is to the heart and lungs, and all the extended 
instruments of breathing, that we are to trace these effects." 

AVith the required modification of the exclusive theory laid dovTi, 
the force and truth of these observations may be readily admitted. 
It is impossible not to see in the oppression of the breathing, and in 
the expression of the muscles of the face most concerned in respira- 
tion, the same effects produced by certain violent mental emotions, 
which are the result of morbid conditions of the heart and lungs 
without these mental changes. It seems clear, indeed, as we have 
said, that the encephalic centre of the emotions must be closely con- 
nected with the roots of the nerves supplying the lungs ; so that, 
by a fixed physiological law, secured by connections — ^iiot mere con- 
tiguity—of nervous fibre, it is almost impossible for the fi)rmer to 
be excited without increasing the action of the thoracic organs. But 
there would seem to be something more than all this — a certain fit- 
M88, discernible in many instances, at least, and probably present in 
all, between the emotion which agitates the muscles of even the 
mouth and nostrils, and the form which they assume, and which may 
be due to the action of another and more comprehensive principle. 

Bell, I think, does not satisfactorily explain why of two equally 
powerful emotions, one induces a happy, the other a miserable ex- 
pression of the features, although, in both instances, the heart beats 
loudly against the walls of the chest, and the breathing is equally 
*<^lerated. The palpitation of joy and fear, the breathlessncss of 
«^ight and alarm, are accompanie<l by opposite facial expressions. 
Another principle is at work. 

This principle rests first upon the fact that the functions of the 
'^ly organs are assisted and guarded from injury by, and, in short, 
^ dependent upon, the action of the muscles. In regarding the 

11 
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action of the emotions, therefore, upon the muscles, it seems natural 
to trace their movements to their original use and signification in 
their immediate connection with the bodily organs, particularly those 
of special sense.* 

The assistance rendered by the muscles to the bodily organs, and 
which is effected both by the will and automatically, may be illus- 
trated by their action on the organs of sense. For example, in or- 
dinary vision the facial muscles, including even those of the eyeball, 
may be passive, but the moment it is necessary to look intently at 
an object, they are employed to direct the organ of sight towards it, 
and to exclude impressions from other sources. In addition to the 
direct action of the muscles of the eye, those of the cheek are raised, 
and the eyebrows are depressed. More than this, there are accordant 
or sympathetic gestures of the body ; but to this class of movements 
we shall refer under a distinct head. So, in more than ordinary 
smelling, the alse nasi are dilated; and to escape a disagreeable odor, 
the nasal muscles conspire to exclude it. In listening, again, while 
the trunk is fixed, the neck is strained in order that the ear may 
approach nearer to the point whence the sound proceeds, and all the 
facial muscles assume a significant form, having relation to the organ 
of hearing. In tasting, the action of the lips assists in bringing the 
food in contact with the most sensitive portion of the tongue, and 
according as it is pleasant or nauseous, they assume different forms. 
With tasting are closely connected the acts of deglutition, mastica- 
tion, and respiration, the muscular signs of which are familiar to all. 

These muscular actions which are called forth by impressions 
from without, and so help to bring us into relation with the external 
world, are not, however, confined in their exercise to this directly 
sensational sphere, but are constantly employed by the emotions — and 
in intellectual ojjerations, as we have seen — being then excited by 
impressions from within. These emotional movements may, as we 
have said, be (^lled figurative. Thus, tliere exists a beautiful cor- 
respondence between the play of the muscles from the action of the 
senses, and from the action of the sentiments. Observe in Pride, 
understood in its coarser form, how much of the outward exhibition 
of its natural language is associated with the normal action of the 
muscles when employed in the exercise of bodily functions for 
wholly different purposes. The muscles connected with the eye no 

* See footnote at p. 69 of this work. 
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longer direct the attention to other men, or to surrounding object?, 
for it is exclusvely directed to self; the nostrils dilate, not as respira- 
torics, but, as it were, "to smell some ideal perfume; and the mouth 
performs the movements of pleasurable deglutition" (Gratiolet). 
Indeed, he tastes himself. Here, then, we have the muscles of the 
eye, the nose, and the mouth, as organs of sight, smelling, and taste, 
affected by non-sensational, or purely mental excitants. The mouth 
is also affected as an organ of respiration ; there is a slight smile of 
satisfaction, but at the same time somewhat rej>ellent. The expres- 
sion of Sadness presents a striking contrast, for it is a state, in fact, 
of disgust, instead of one of infinite satisfaction, in tasting self. In- 
stead of the saliva being swallowed, it is allowed to escape from the 
mouth, the tendency now being for the lips to open, and the gullet 
to close; moral disgust is marked by physical disgustation. Gratiolet 
asks — "Ne dit-on pas d, chaque instant que la tristesse am^ne le 
d^at de la vie?" 

An enraged man mentally tears his foe in pieces. And is not this 
emotion clearly reflected in his voice? Sometimes the hated name 
of Tarquin was pronounced plainly by the maddened Collatinus — 

*' But through his teeth, <u if the name he tore.'* 

The same principle applies to the actions or gestures of the whole 
body. Dislike and affection, mental pleasure and pain, occasion 
general muscular movements similar to those which arise from cor- 
responding bodily states. If the mind repels a suggestion, the atti- 
tude assumes the form of resistance; if it hugs a pleasant thought, or 
embraces a beloved image, every action is in accordance therewith. 
This manifest action of the law is very noticeable in intellectual 
operations, and has already been referred to when we spoke of the 
influence of the Intellect on the muscles. 

Thus, the mind acts figuratively through all the muscles of the 
body, the limbs, the trunk, and the face ; but it so happens that the 
great group of movements classed under the head of " Expression " 
are mainly those of respiration, and hence the muscles of respiration 
may be r^arded fix)m Sir Charles Bell's i)oint of view as emphatically, 
though by no means exclusively, those of expression also. But the 
fiteial nerve, although employed in respiration, is also employed for 
movements connected with the external senses; and these sensorial 
movements are also excited by what may be regarded as analogous 
or corresponding mental states, and, moreover, some of these are ef- 
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fected by muscles not supplied by nerves included by Bell in his re- 
spiratory class. In short, while it is quite true that the emotions 
affect the respiration, while the lungs and heart are most truly organs 
of expression, and while the facial muscles are unquestionably affected 
in their character of respiratory muscles, by emotional excitement, 
they are also affected by this cause as muscles of sense; and all these 
movements, whether of the respiratory or the sensorial class, assume, 
in certain states of the emotions or feelings, the same forms as they 
would if subjected to corporeal impressions, affecting the respiration 
and the senses respectively. That we can always trace the corre- 
spondence^ and say this mental expression represents and symbolizes 
what would have occurred under such and such physical conditions 
is not affirmed, but that we very frequently can is certain, and that 
the same law pervades the whole class of emotional i^iovements to 
which we refer, is extremely probable. 

Reverting now to the observation previously made, that the out- 
ward signs of pleasurable and painful emotions cannot be easily in- 
dicated by any word uniformly descriptive of their presence — by " re- 
laxation and contraction " of the muscles, or even by " expansion and 
concentration of the expression ^' — it must here be remarked that the 
influence of these feelings is all-important from the present point of 
view. Combined with the principle of figurative movements, which 
serves to explain why one set of muscles is called into action rather 
than another, it becomes true that the form assumed by the features 
under various emotions is determined by their character, whether 
painful or pleasurable, jiLst as the muscles of sense are by the char- 
acter of sensorial impressions. As all movements have for their 
great end the preservation as well as the enjoyment of the individual, 
and as contraction imd relaxation take place primarily to attain this 
end, a general expansiveness of expression and gesture is allied with 
all the emotions which are excited by impressions (or generated by 
ideas) of a beneficent character, while a general exclusiveness or con- 
traction of the features is allied with emotions excited by maleficent 
impressions; the objcH^t of one class of movements being to court and 
receive, and of the other to avoid and reject. 

As pleasurable vision causes one expression of the eye and its sur- 
rounding muscles, and painful vision another and opposite one of 
these parts, and so of all the other sensas, respiration, deglutition, 
<tc., so pleasurable and painful emotions, in affecting the muscles 
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connected with this or that sense, will cause them to assume the form 
proper to their own sensibility. 

Frequently an emotion excites all the sensorial and respiratory 
muscles ; at other times the influence is distinctly partial and circum- 
scribed, the muscles of one sense only being c^alled into mental ac- 
tivity. In the original form of the features in their relation to the 
exercise of the sensorial and respiratory functions, we have traced 
the sentinel-action of the muscles subserving these functions, admit- 
ting or excluding impressions, according as they are beneficial or 
noxious, pleasurable or painful. If a stream of light is painful to 
the eye, all the muscles concerned unite in excluding it and protect- 
ing the sight ; if agreeable and salutary, they combine to favor its 
entrance. 

The parallelism on which we insist remains unaffected, whether 
we adopt the hypothesis of the sensationists or the conser\'ationists. 
Indeed, it is admitted that the law of conservation is usuallv secured 
by, and is ever in accordance with, a system of pains and |>enalties. 
It may be by virtue of a primary conservative reflex law that we 
close our eyes to a strong light, but the pain we endure by continu- 
ing to gaze at it soon obliges us to do the same thing. In either 
case, or whichever explanation be given, the muscles connected with 
the organ of sight unite in protecting it and excluding the light; 
and analogous mental states induce the same changes. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Lay cock, the most able and uncompromising advoc»ate of the 
Ijcx Nodri conservatioy fully admits that in states of conscioasness, 
conservation is usually secured by feeling. Thus, after observing 
that as a feeling of pleasure or pain is verj'^ often associated with 
the action of the conservative machinery, the inference is unjustly 
drawn that feeling is the cause, he says, " Pain is the sentinel of the 
organism,^' which "ushers in or accompanies a series of vital changes, 
the end of which is the prevention of evil, or the restoration of 
health fiwm ilhiess " (Iv, II, pp. 27, 35). 

Pleasurable and painful sensations from without determine, then, 
the form which the muscles called into action assume ; the purpose 
being to protect the organs. Similar muscular changes arise from 
the emotions, according as they are pleasurable or painful, in conse- 
qn^ice of the harmony between mental and bodily acts. The mind, 
figuratively speaking, sees, hears, smells, tastt«, touches, and respires, 
and with each of these mental operations the feeling of pleasure or 
pain may be associated, and affect the miLscles accordingly. The 
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emotions may eagerly receive or forcibly reject the stimuli which ex- 
cite them. In regard to the action of the respiratory muscles, it is 
necessary to supplement the excitement they undergo through the 
action of the emotions upon the heart and lungs as laid down by 
Bell, by the principle under consideration. The form which the 
mascles of the mouth assume (regarding it here as an organ of res- 
piration) in laborious breathing, is designed to assist it, and when 
certain emotions arise, the same expression of these muscles presents 
itself. What before was a mechanical act in aid of respiration be- 
comes the natural language of the breathings of the soul. The 
pleasurable emotion which causes a smile relaxes the mouth, induc- 
ing an expression which corresponds with that excited by the respi- 
ration of pure air. Joy accelerates the action of the heart and the 
circulation ; the respiration is quickened, and the muscles of the 
mouth tell the tale, while launch ter is effected bv a convulsive form 
of respiration. On the other hand Fear takas away the breath, and 
produces on the facial muscles the cliaracter impressed by dyspnoea 
from pulmonary obstruction. 

By way of summary, it may be said : We suffer pain of two kinds 
— bodily, as toothache ; mental, as grief or anxiety ; and when the 
latter occurs, the outward signs, allowing for local differences, are 
strikingly similar to those which are exhibited in the former. Hence, 
when Joy and Fear respectively cause respiratory and cardiac excite- 
ment, the expression of the features is entirely different — the form 
assumed being determined by the corresponding bodily form excited 
by common and special sensation — the rough outline of general ex- 
pression representing common sensation, and the delicately specific 
shades answering to the predominating special sense figuratively 
affected. 

It cannot, in short, be too strongly insisted upon in connection 
with this subject, and particularly in reference to Sir Charles BelFs 
doctrine, that the same facial muscles perform different functions, 
and that therefore the so-called respiratory nerves supply muscles 
which are not used only in respiration. Take [e, g,) those connei*ted 
with the mouth. They are not merely muscles of respiration — but 
also of taste, and prehension. So far as they are respiratory in 
character, they will be influenced by acts of respiration, and hence 
whatever emotion disturbs the action of the lungs may affect the 
muscles of the mouth. But mental states may act directly on the 
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mouth in its other functions^ and without exciting the action of either 
the heart or lungs. 

The respiratory muscles, again, may be excited by an emotion, 
and two very different emotional states may to this extent have a 
common effect ; but the particular form the facial muscles assume, 
may be completely modified by the figurative expression which the 
muscles assume in accordance with the character of the emotion — 
especially whether painful or pleasurable. 

The language which we employ in reference to mental acts illus- 
trates, in a remarkable manner, the figurative character of the move- 
ment8 referred to under this head. Thus, as a state of mental dis- 
gust may cause an expression of the mouth similar to M'hat is seen 
in threatened vomiting, so we speak of loathing in regard to the ob- 
jects contemplated by the mind. We loathe the idea of a certain 
act, as much as a certain nauseous drug. Dr. Chalmers, in one of 
his sermons, referring to some opinions from which he strongly dis- 
sented, exclaimed, " I nauseate them !'^ A lady who heard him in- 
forms me that the emphatic enunciation of the word, and the accom- 
panying gesture, indicative of nausea, had a most striking effect. In 
the muscular changes originally associated with nausea and vomiting, 
there was an obviously direc^t design and physical use, altogether 
apart from expression ; but the corresponding changes induced by 
emotion are merely figurative, althougli they become serviceable as 
outward signs, the uniformity of these signs constituting their utility 
as a natural language. No savage expresses grief by laughter, how- 
ever true it may be that some of the African tril)es, as described by 
Sir Samuel Baker, make merry at the funerals of their relations. 
The obvious explanation of this seeming anomaly is that Grief is 
not felt, but Joy. An admirable popular illustration of the uni- 
formity of natural language will be found in "Greyson's Ijctters," 
by Professor Rogers, in which the absurd effects of supi)osing a re- 
versal of the fixed signs of grief are humorously described. 

Illustrations of figurative language derived from figurative move- 
ments abound ; but a few additional ones will be sufficient for our 
present purpose. A stifling smell induces muscular contractions in 
the nasal muscles calculated to avoid it ; and a bad moral odor af- 
fecting the mind will cause a very similar expression. The corre- 
sponding language may be found in a line of "King John," where 
Shakspeare makes Salisbury say — 

<*For I am Btifled with thtsBmoU of sin.*' 
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So again, aa the motion uf tlie lips and even deglutition, mav in- 
dicate that the mind im tasting and relishing a certain pleasnrable 
idea, we employ such language as "the mental palate," "a man of 
taste," and wo apeak of " disgusting " and " distasteful " in reference 
to purely psychical phenomena. Tact is the psychical aiial<^ue of 
touch. 

The influence of the emotions on the original formation of words 
may sometimes be traced witli tolerable clearness, if we wish to 
express contempt, we say. Pooh .' Now, it is evident that this origi- 
nates in the act of throwing out the lips, so as to reject something 
that is distasteful. What? Ad idea. The gesture is pret-isely the 
same as that which we employ in onler to rid the mouth of a mate- 
rial substance with which we are disgusted, and is therefore figura- 
tive. In the same way we may trace the words putidus, fftidua, &c., 
to their roots ptt and ftt, which are the natural sounds produood bj' 
the labial movements indicative of disgust. There are also guttural 
sounils expressive of still greater disgust, arrrh and hi-rh, which 
appear to be the basis of words in various languages, as eradter 
French.' Probably ptt is the root of our it-pit. The word hiaa 
is derived fi-oiu the sound made in emotional states of hate and 
tempt. The sound is derived from the labial gesture, and the labiaT' 
gesture is similar to and figurative of the movement peribnneii by 
the Budden jerking expiration employed in expulsion. We try to 
show our scorn by expelling a certain individual or idea irom 
thoughts. A reverse aution is expressive of assent, and produoes 
inspiratory or suction sound ; one, at least, very common in C-oi 
wall. 

As we have already observed, some movements are of a symj 
thetic character. In the use of the bodily ot^ns, in addition to 
action of the muscles directly required, other movements arise which 
are in imison with them. The whole body — the attitude and gt«- 
tures — will thus sometimes display sympathy with tlic exercise of 
only oue sense. "Whether one member sutler, all the nienil 
I suffer with it ; or one member be honored, all the members rcjoii 
] with it." It must not, however, be forgotten that this sympal 



* Cf. Oruliold, op. eit., p. 161. Be IriiCM to the vtrioag loundi mudeliMwl 

Btfaa lips Btid the ihront, frrr, trrr, rrrr, f:rrr, the worde^^lf, frigu«, rr(iid,rraj'«ii 

pr^/Kj, Irwnor, lerceufi /lij'ot, rigor, roideiir, horreur; grondor. Wo in«y ■ 

£ Eagliah w<Jrde, feat, fright, terror, hurrur, roar, growl. 
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may be as much shown by passive as by active forms, by respectful 
and considerate relaxation as by jubilaut contraction. 

It follows that when an emotion excites any of the muscles figura- 
tively, the other muscles will be excited sympathetically, as they 
would have been by the original action of the bodily organs in what 
we have, for the sake of distinction, termed sensational movements. 
In this way the contraction or relaxation of many of the muscles, 
consequent on emotional excitement, may be explained. 



SEOTION n. — ^Irr^galar and Excessive MusctOar Contraction : 

Spasms and Convulsions. 

To some extent we have anticipated the consideration of the in- 
fluence of Emotion on spasmodic action of the muscles, in describing 
the effects produced by powerful emotional states, as Terror, which 
often causes excessive or spasmodic contractions, sometimes amount- 
ing to tetanic rigidity. The sobbing of Grief, the laughter of Joy, 
afford daily examples of spasmodic muscular contraction from emo- 
tional stimulus. The spasm whi(;h chokes the voice and converts 
the fibres of the platysma myoides into rigid c^nls in Terror, the 
convulsion and tremors of the facial muscles in Despair, the clenched 
hands, the ooDVulsive opening of the mouth and spasm of the dia- 
phragm and muscles of the chest in Fear, the spasm of the jaws in 
Rage, the spasmodic rigidity of the muscles in a maniacal paroxysm 
— are they not written in the graphic pages of Bell ? With the ex- 
ception of mania, these spasmodic contractions are consistent with 
health. We shall include under the present section all convulsive 
attacks, whether epileptic or not, whether infantile, puerperal, or 
hysterical, trembling palsy, chorea, spasms of the larynx and phar- 
ynx, nervous hydrophobia, and tetanus. Physiologically, they may 
all be referred, when of emotional origin, to disturbance, more or 
less serious, of the functions of the sensori-motor apparatus, especi- 
ally the medulla oblongata. 

When the mind is attected by witnessing a frightful sight, or 
hearing dreadful news, the impression is conveyed — a certain molec- 
ular change occurs — along the nerves of s|)ecial sense to the brain, 
and the emotion excited agitates, through the sensori-motor ganglia, 
the muscular system. If, on the other hand, a terrific image is 
formed in the mind, independently of stimuli from without, the 
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muscles are aroused to more or less violent action by the idea excit- 
ing emotions whtch operate upon the sensoiy ganglia in the same 
way as when they are called into action by the nerves of special 
sense. How Emotion aets in inducing abnormal and excessive ac- 
tion of the miisclea, whether it resembles the electric irritatiuu of 
certain nervoas centres which is succeeded by convulsions, and what 
are the va'tcular changes which take place, are more difficult ques- 
tions, on which much difference of opinion still exists ; but their de- 
termination does not affect the statement just made. 

Epileptie ConruUions. — Although all the forms of spasm and con- 
vulsion have the one [mint in common — that of involuntary, irregu- 
lar action, colonic or tonic, of the voluntary muscles — it must not be 
foi^tten that when Emotion occasions epilepsy, we have sooner or 
later something more — loss of consciousness. Whether this untxiD- 
Bciousness, or rather the cerebral condition it implies, causes the 
convulsinns, may well l>e questioned and is refuted by ScJir. v. d. 
Kolk, who considered that both are equally results of an antecedent 
aifec(ion (an exalted sensibility) of the medulla oblongata. "Thftjl 
starting-point," he says, "of the various convulsive mo^'cmcntB i 
epilepsy must be sought in the medulla oblongata." He does i 
distinguish between epilepsy and other convulsive afiections 1 
this point of view, for he adds that the same is true of most c 
convulsive disorders, as eclampsia and chorea, in which c 
the muscles of the neck, head, and tongue are affected. "It is ia; 
correct to suppose," again says this pathologist (Ivii, p. 230), "tl 
hiss of conspiou.sness always precedes the attack" in epilepsy. Mai 
ahflll Hall's original statements in regard t<i epilepsy are in o 
ance with this position ; for when speaking of Emotion as a cause a 
this disease, he observes that it seems to induce the seizures dire 
by acting immediately through the spinal cord — "the muscular a 
tem is excited psychically" (xvii, p. 27-8). It may be that geaei 
ally the mental shock causing the attack so affects the supply ( 
blood to the brain that unconsciousness is the result, while 8om 
k times convniUions are produced without the vascular changes takin 
I place which necessitate the loss of consciousness. That convulsions 
I of a non-epileptic character may occur without this condition being 
I present, no one disputes. There seems no sufficient reason, there- 
■ibre, for oonnecting it as an essential cause with the convubions of J 
I epilepsy, although the entire withdrawal of cerebral control may is- 
f tbe coQvulsioDs by liberating tlie seusori-motor gaogUa, e 
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died to abnormal action by certain stimuli. As ordinary move- 
ments called into action by the emotions imply normal vascularity 
and nutrition of these centres, it would seem natural that their irri- 
tation or undue excitement would cause excessive and irregular 
muscular action ; while it is clear that the mere suspension of voli- 
tion does not involve this, for in somnambulism the movements may 
be performed as perfectly as when awake, and syncope does not nec- 
essarily occasion convulsions. The start of fright is the simplest 
expression, both of the conservative law already referred to (p. 158), 
and of the irregular muscular action tending to convulsion, occa- 
sioned by the suddenness of the impression — an impression which in 
this instance involves mental pain, similar to the pain of the eye 
caused by too strong a light, which likewise may be followed by 
automatic movements intended to be conservative, but also liable to 
pass on into convulsion. In either case, in a person pralisjwsed to 
epilepsy, the latent tendency might be aroused. Dr. Todd, Dr. 
Carpenter, and Van der Kolk, all employ the familiar illustration 
of the Leyden jar to describe the condition of the nervous tissue at 
the seat of the disease. Continual malnutrition causes disturbance 
of the polar state of some region of the encxjphalon. If it amounts 
to a certain intensity it is manifested in an epileptic fit, as the jar, 
** when charged with electricity to a certain state of tension, gets rid 
of the disturbance of equilibrium by the disruptive discharge." (Dr. 
Todd's "Lumleian Lectures," 1849, and viii, p. 876.) And the 
Dutch physician, after observing that we must, in inquiring into the 
proximate causes of convulsive movements, take the ganglionic cells 
as the parts from which all action proceeds through the nerves as 
conductors to the muscles, compares these cells to galvanic or electric 
batteries, which must be charged to a certain extent before the elec- 
tricity accumulated in the Leyden jar has acquired sufficient tension 
to discharge the flask (Ivii, p. 215). In this connection, it must be 
admitted that Dr. Radcliffe's arguments in favor of diminished nerve 
tension and cerebral anaemia deserve consideration, although they are 
not, I think, conclusive. 

The experiments of Kassmaul and Tenner on animals, made with 
a view to determine the cause of convulsions, bear upon the ques- 
tion of vascularity. They are so well known that it is only neces- 
sary here to recall the position in which they leave the question as 
to the nature of epileptic and eclamptic attacks — namely, that it is 
probable "thai epileptic convulsions cim be brought about by con- 
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traction of the bloodvessela iniluced by the vasu-motor neires" (xlii, 
p. 101 ). It will be rotuenibLTed thut these experimenters laid harpi 
in rabbit-i, tiie ascending eerviial branches of the sympathetie, and 
divided them at the inierior cervical part. One of tlie carotids was 
then tied, so that the brain only retvivcd tlie supply of blood from 
the other, the nerve connected with which was faradized, and the 
vaso-motor nerves were thus stimulated so as to contract the diame- 
ter of the cerebral vessels. Convulsion followed.' The obscirere 
admitted that these experiments by which convulsions were induced 
required confirmation, but subsequent observations would seem 
bear out the conclusion that in cpilei>sy there is a state of anwrnia 
regards the general condition of the encephalon, in at least tlie early 
stage: Not that Kussniaul and Tenner held that a sudden inter- 
ruption of nutrition of the brain is uflually the proa-imnie and real 
cause of epilei>8y or eclampsia, but that it acta indirectly by produc- 
ing certain molecular alterations of the bniin substance. Van der 
Kolk, who differed from the opinion of Kussmaul and Tenner that 
antemla is the condition of the encephalon and original cause of the 
attack, in epilepsy, roganled tlie post-raortem appearances presenl 
by the medulla oblongata in cases of epilepsy as a proof of hv] 
temia of that part. The use he makes of the above experimentB k 
to draw the inference that the sympathetic, when galvanized, cat 
irritation of the medulla oblongata, and thereby convulsions, 
did not, however, consider, as already intimated, that the va 
spasm is the cause of the fit, but " rather the result of the commi 
ing discharge of the nerve-ganglia, which are certainly most cl 
connected with the vaso-motor ner\'es" (Ivii, p. 229-30); that 
say, the excited action of the ganglionic cells in the medulla infli 
enocs the cerebral circulation through the symjKitiietic, so as to cat 
loss of consciousness, while through the spinal cord it acts on 
mtutcular system in producing convulsions. Violent terror cai 
com-ulsions, according to hira, by reflex action of the medulla 
I longata. 

It is, perhaps, possible to reconcile the experiments of Kuesi 
I and Tenner with the pathological observations of Van der Koll 
I «ther by supposing tluit hyperemia of one portion of the eDcephsh 
liooexists with anaemia of another, or by reading the np[)enrao(>(s pi 
I Bent«sd after death in Schr. v. d. Kolk's cases, as Dr. Radclil 






1 Or. Bioffu-S^uuEd denies tha cpilejiUc cburactor o( ttaeae Bllacki, 
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them — ^namely, as indicating, not hypersemia, but ansemia of the 
medulla^ and its results, malnutrition and degeneration. In regard 
to the first alternative, there is a growing belief in the importance of 
distinct vascular centres or areas, and therefore the opinion that the 
medulla, excited by violent emotion to increased vascularity, may 
cause direct excitement of the roots of the nerves thence arising, in- 
cluding the alleged origin of the sympathetic, while there is anaemia 
of other regions of the encephalon, ujK>n which the control of the 
will depends, would not be an unreasonable hypothesis. Mr. Moore, 
in his little book "On Going to Sleep," has pointed out that the 
carotid supplies the anterior and middle lobes of the hemispheres, 
the corpora striata and retina; while the medulla, optic thalami, 
mesocephale, posterior lobes and cerebellum, are supplied by the 
vertebro-basilar. As respects the alternative, that the microscopical 
and other appearances of the medulla favor the interpretation of its 
ansemia as well as that of the cerel)rum, it must be admitted to be a 
matter of no small difficulty to decide from the morbid appearances 
observed after death what w^as the condition of the vessels in a cer- 
tain r^ion during the time of the convulsions. The successive 
changes which may have occurred in the contraction and enlarge- 
ment of vessels do not record their history on the nervous tissue. 
The temporary paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves and increased 
vascularity in fever, and the opposite condition indicated by the pre- 
vious shivering, described by Bernard, are not to be found in the 
post-mortem examination. So it is very possible for different ob- 
servers to arrive at different results in endeavoring to infer from the 
state of an organ after death what its condition as to vascularity was 
during life, and moreover, during a particular period of life. Look- 
ing simply at the effect on the bloodvessels caused by violent 
emotional shock, we know that pallor and other signs of anromia are 
present; an argument certainly in favor of the position that when 
convulsions are caused by sudden and painful emotion, the enceph- 
alon is in a state of ansemia. Pallor alone would not prove this, it 
is true, and would only allow us to infer a pallid condition of the 
parts supplied fi-om the same source ; but when we examine the 
pulse, it is difficult not to draw the same conclusion as to other 
r^ons of the encephalon. Fear, through the vagus or sympathetic, 
has checked the action of the heart ; and it may be that in cases of 
epilepsy of emotional origin, the cerebral anjemia, consequent upon 
cardiac inaction, may be one, but certainly not the only, cause of 
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the paroxysm. The vascular question appears to me still mbjudicej 
and one feels disposed to say with Dr. Handfield Jones, " Spasm 
and its modifications seem to afford much ground for believing that 
the nervous centres per ae may assume different morbid states. I 
cannot think that changes in the blood-flow can explain these mani- 
fold varieties of morbid action." 

But as to blood theories, whether we adhere to the opinion of 
stimulation (by red blood) of the motor functions of the medulla, or 
regard the withdrawal of arterial blood (and an antagonizing nerve 
power) as the true cause, we may speak of excessive emotion irritat- 
ing the motor nerves at their origin, and inducing convulsive move- 
ments of the muscles they supply. In the former case, irritation is 
a result of active stimulation corresponding to the electric stimulus 
of the medulla, which is acknowledged to cause convulsions; and in 
the latter it is, as Dr. Radcliffe would say, but another name for in- 
efficient innervation (xlvii. May 12th, 1860). And this irritation, 
the result of emotional shock, however we choose to explain it, in- 
volves the disturbance of the co-ordinating functions of the olivary 
bodies already referred to, which Clarke observes is " not limited to 
the medulla oblongata, but extends to the spinal cord and to the sym- 
pathetic, influencing the glandular secretions and the diameter of the 
capillary vessels through the vaso-motor nerves."^ 

But the foregoing surmises as to the pathology of convulsive 
seizures must not be allowed to divert our attention from the more 
obvious truths, tliat the emotions when sudden or excessive in char- 
acter do, by their downward influence through the medulla oblongata, 
produce involuntary automatic movements, convulsive in character; 
that these emotions may be excited from without through the senses, 
or from within bv ideas; and that the convulsive movements sue- 
ceeding these emotions may be epileptic. Malnutrition of the nerv- 
ous tissues may doubtless be induced by a prolonged emotional dis- 
turbance like grief, and then the first paroxysm may be induced by 
other than psychical stinuili — the impaired nutrition having probably 
been caused by the influence of a depressing emotion on the blood, 
and the particular disease, epilepsy, being determined by individual 



* "Phil. Trans.," 1868. In the same memoir, this admirable histologist also 
observes that these bodies are nut the only motor centres through which the dif- 
ferent movements are co-ordinated for expressing the passions and emotions, but 
those through which different movements are aflected by sudden, violent, and 
peculiar impressions on the special senses. 
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predisposition. If, as Romberg says, pain is the prayer of the sen- 
sory nerve for healthy blood, it may be said that the prayer of the 
motor nerve for healthy blood is convulsion. 

The following case is especially interesting, because not only was 
it of emotional origin, but part of the treatment was locally directed 
to the r^ion supposed to be more particularly connected with the 
disorder — the medulla oblongata and the cervical sympathetic — and 
appeared to serve as a useful adjuvant. 

I abridge the report of the case given by Dr. Althaus in the 
"Medical Times and Gazette," April 24th, 1869. 

Mary B — , «t. 16, one of fifteen cliildren of the same mother. The 
mother savs none of her other children have had fits, but that she 
had a succession of frights when enceinte with this child. The girl 
herself had her first fit after a fright, some other children having 
played at ghost with her in a cellar. This was when she was five 
years of age. Some years afterwards she had another fright, by a 
woman coming up to her while she was playing in the street, and 
swearing at her. Since this she has never been quite free from fits. 
The convulsive seizures are well marked, commencing with a scream ; 
the head is turned to one side, there is foam at the mouth, the tongue 
is bitten, the urine often passes involuntarily. The convulsion lasts 
four or five minutes, during which there is complete loss of conscious- 
ness. After the fit the patient sleeps for half an hour, and then 
wakes ¥rith a bad headache, and speaks slowly and thickly for some 
time. There is no aura with these fits, which occur at intervals of 
two or three weeks. Sometimes she has a succession of five or six in 
the same day; at others only one or two at a time. The attacks of 
petit mal are much more frequeut, as she has sometimes thirty or 
forty such seizures in one day, and rarely goes three or four days 
without any. Four months' treatment with bromide of potassium 
relieved her of the convulsions, but the petit mal remained the same. 
A month after this, during which galvanism was applied to both 
mastoid processes and the cervical sympathetic twice a week, report 
is made, "much better in every respect. Since galvanism was com- 
menced she has only on three occasions had fits of petit mal, and 
then only four or five where she had thirty before." November 
12th. " Has had altogether ten applications of galvanism. Had la.st 
attack of petit mal early in August. Last convulsive attack March 
3d. Apparently well. Ceased attendance." 

In another case, under the care of Dr. Althaus, the disorder was 
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attribiite<l by the patit-nt to a gront deal of trouble and anxiety, and 
was also preceded by a great fright when he was awakened by an 
alarm of tlie house being on fire. 

When atlmitted into the Infirmary for Epilepsy and Piiralj-sis he 
was 36, and had suffered for six years from irregular attacks of petit 
mal, the attacks being iimrkcd by severe pain at tlie back of the 
head, and a thrilling sensation going through hira as if about to die. 
Sometimes it appears to him "as if a vapor msc on his brain and 
muddled him." This lasts only about a second, and he then quite 
loses his consciousness for about a minute. While in this conditii 
he will perhaps scratch the plate with his knife, or tear up paper o 
his clothes, or pull a handkerchief over hb head, or, if in the sti 
put mud on his clothes, &c. When he comes ont of these att 
he feels very confused, and sees double for two or three i 
Within an hour or two he has quite recovered himself. These i 
happen two or three times a week, generally only one in a day, 
but very rarely two or three at a time. From Nov. 27th, 1866, 1 
April 2d, he took sulphate of zinc, oil, and nitrate of silver, bat, 
although the general health improve<l, the fit-^ reuiained as frequent. 
Galvanization of both hemispheres and the medulla oblongatji was 
then ordered twiec n week. In the course of the next month he had'f 
only one fit, in which he tore his waistcoat, and the report of (. 
15th says: "Has had altogether fifteen applications of galvanis 
and no fit during the last four months. Ceased attendance" (xM 
May 8th, 1869). 

It would be interesting to know whether the improvement record 
in these cases was sustained. 

Tnmsseau records the ease of a man, let. 36, who was under 1 
care for epilepsy five years previously. He had been suddenly aw 
ened and frightened in the night " by horrible shrieks from his wife, 
and a few days after^rards he had his first attack." He himself, it 
should be stated, referred the affection to the sudden cessation of 
chronic eoryza, but TrousSeau merely speaks of this as " a coinci- 
dence," It will be observed iu tliis case that the patient experienced 
[ a sensation of trembling iu the pit of the stomach. In another ia>^ 
I stance the patient's " attacks were ushered in by a sensation of g 
I iiCat beginning at the navel." 

" In the beginning, these seizures were characterized by a s 
I tion of inward cold, of rigors, and, to use his own words, of ti 
Idling, seated sometuuos in the arms, the 1^, or thighs, and sometun 
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in the pit of the stomach, or various parts of the body. Tliis sen- 
sation spread all over him, and lasted a few minutes, without being 
attended with loss of consciousness. The attacks recurred at irregu- 
lar intervals, rarely longer than four or five days, and were brought 
on by the slightest painful emotion, the least variation of tem|)era- 

ture, a draught of cold air, or exposure to a hot sun They 

were now regular convulsive seizures, similar to those he had on ad- 
mission. On the day of his admission he had just lain down, when 
he suddenly got up, taking hold of the bar across hLs tester-bed, 
then, throwing his arms about, began to vociferate in the most atro- 
cious manner. His face was of a purple-red color, his looks hag- 
gard, his voice loud, and his articulation rapid. He looked exactly 
like a delirious maniac. The attack had set in with quivering of 
the l^s, followed by convulsions He was perfectly uncon- 
scious of his acts, and kept insulting those who were attending him. 
This fit lasted about twenty minutes, and without any transition he 
became calm" (liv, I, p. 40). 

It is not necessary to describe the symptoms more in detail. It 
is interesting, however, to observe the most prominent of them. Do 
the symptoms, it may be asked, vary in these cases which originate 
in emotional states from those which are occasioned by other causes ? 
It might at first sight seem probable that epilepsy, unquestionably 
caused by a moral shock, would be marked by different symptoms 
from those which usher in a seizure consequent upon certain other 
causes ; and from this point of view it might seem reasonable to con- 
nect the sensations referred to the region of the solar plexus with 
the emotional origin of the attack. If it be established that epilepsy 
is a disorder specially connected with the medulla oblongata, and if 
Schiff and others are correct in their opinion that the sympathetic 
arises from this portion of the nervous system ; and if, further, the 
emotions bear, as we have indicated, a remarkable relationship to 
this part, it might appear natural thus to explain the rationale of the 
symptoms of those patients who have described the epigastric sensa- 
tion of heat or cold or spasm, as if from thence the seizure originated 
and was transmitted throughout the body. This argument, however, 
cannot be sustained, for no matter what the exciting cause may be, 
if the medulla is the seat of the disorder, the sympathetic would be 
equally liable to be affected, if, as there can be little doubt, it is very 
closely connected with it. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that in some cases of emotional 

12 
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epilepsy, the aamc alarmiug event which in the first instauce induced 
an attack was immediately brought vividly U> miiid, and was upper- 
most in tlie thoughts whenever an attack subsequently occurred, al- 
though occasioned by other circnmstances, A case of thiiS kind is 
related by Trousseau, who indorses the observation of Juice Fitlrct, 
that "many persons who have become epileptics after strong moral 
emotions, or intense terror, see again in spirit or before their eyes, 
on each succeeding seiznre, the painful circumstances or the dreadful 
scene which first produced their complaint." The case is as follows: 

A boy, let. 11, lost his mother. The wound nia<]c so deep on im- 
pression upon him tiiat he was seized with epileptic convalsinD& 
He was 17 when he was placed under treatment at the hospital, 
and it was found that on the accession of every fit, which had 
been of frequent occurrence during the six years, this painful cir- 
cumstance invariably recurred to hie mind. "I am seized through 
my thoughts," he ui^ to say, and he explained to his me«lical 
attendants that his thoughts ivere always the same, and had constant 
reference to his loss (liv, p. 71). 

That many cases of convulsion, of an epileptic character, are incor- 
rectly referred to an emotional cause is no doubt true, but with a 
liberal allowance for the in^uence of other causes which may have 
been overlooked, it is impossible to deny the great importance of 
powerful emotion in the etiology of this aSection. After observing 
tliat mental influences are fiir more frequent causes of epilepsy 
injuries, Romberg states that, among forty-tour eases, the causes 
which were carefully esamiucd by Cazauvieilh, he found that 
thirty-one they were due to influences of this nature. He adds, 
that " no disease is so liable to be produced by Fright as tliis afFeo- 
lion, wliich may itself be excited by the sight of an epileptic par- 
oxysm; the next most frequent influence of this description beii 
Fear, an agent that came into operation more often in former timt 
when tales of ghosts and hobgoblins were the bane of the 
than at present: Anger also coiues under this category as an excJti 
cause. The simulation of epilepsy also operates as a mental infii 
ence, and is said, occasionally, to pass into the real disease" (xxxii 
II, p. 213). 

"The form of epilepsy arising from Fright," observes Mars! 
Hall, "is of the most intractable character" (xvii, p. 39), In 
cases, of which the cause was traced by Leuret, it was found that 
no less thau 33 the first symptoms were preceded by fright It 
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to be presumed that an observer like Leuret would satisfy himself 
that the interval between the attack and the fright was not so great 
as to render the circumstance merely accidental. Trousseau, who is 
disposed, I think, to underrate the frequency of this cause, admits 
that he has ascertained the fiict of fright being a cause "on several 
occasions,'' and from him I have obtained the following illustration: 

"Very recently," he says, "I was consulted by a Brazilian, whose 
first attack seemed to have been manifestly brought on by fright. 
Whilst on a long journey through his country he had gone to a 
lonely inn, where he happened to witness a quarrel between some 
individuals who were armed, and who from high words came to 
blows. One of the men, mortally wounded by the discharge of a 
gun, as well as stabbed with a knife, fell down dead in his presence. 
He ^^•as horribly affected by the scene, and a few days aflenvards, 
whilst dining with a friend, he was seized with epileptic vertigo. 
Since that time, and for the next five years, he was every day 
affected in the same way. The attacks were ushered in by a sensa- 
tion of great heat, beginning at the navel, and rising up the back, 
which was followed by absolute loss of consciousness for the space of 
t\i'o minutes or so. They sometimes passed away so quickly that 
they were not noticed by anybody near him. At the end of five 
years convulsive seizures supervened, which were at first mistaken 
for apoplexy, and recurred at inter\^als of from twenty to thirty days. 
The vertigo disappeared from that time. He was treated by a 
physician at Rio Janeiro, and for the space of four years and eleven 
months he was free from an attack. After this interval the convul- 
sive fits recurred again, as intense and as regular as before; persist- 
ing for six years. They then l>ecame less violent again, although 
more frequent, and occasionally attacked him during the night. He 
stated positively that no member of his family had ever been simi- 
larly affected" (liv, I, p. 62). 

In this case it will be seen that emotional excitement, although not 
causing at the time epileptic convulsions, acted powerfully uj)on the 
vaso-motor nerves of the brain, and induced the morbid condition 
of the capillary circulation which characterizes the pf/rt mal. The 
tissue originally affected was the involuntary muscle of the cerebral 
vessels; the convulsive affection of the voluntary muscles being long 
subsequent. 

We may fiurly draw an illustration from the ciLstoms of the Sand- 
wich Islanders, exhibiting the remarkable influence of the emotions 
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allied with imagination upon the bodily frame, in inducing epilepti- 
form convulsions. Mr. Ellis says that when a priest imagined that 
the god had entered his person, he became violently agitated, the 
muscles of the limbs were convulsed, the body swelled, the features 
were horribly distorted, and the eyes wild and strained. He often 
rolled on the ground, foaming at the mouth, and then in shrill cries 
made declarations which were regarded as the utterances of the di- 
vinity. Then the paroxysm usually subsided, and the priest became 
comparatively composed (" Polynesian Researches," vol. i, p. 373). 
Doubtless, in some instances, the priests merely imitated the signs of 
the genuine and spontaneous result of the imagination excited by 
their superstitious beliefs and expectations ; but there is no reason 
to doubt that in other cases the effects produced were real. 

Mr. Ellis observes, in the same work, that if any native uses sor- 
cery against another, whose destruction he desires, he employs a tahu- 
tahu (a charm), to obtain the co-operation of the demons, and to 
induce the tii, or spirit, to enter into the victim of their malice. The 
parings of the nail, a lock of hair, the saliva, or other secretions, or 
a pieo^ of the food which he would eat, was the vehicle by which the 
demon was supposed to enter the person. The sorcerer performed 
incantations over it at his house ; if food, it was then placed in the 
basket of the person for whom it was designed, and if eaten, inevi- 
table destruction was expected to follow. When the incantation wa? 
performed only on a lock of the hair, etc., the effects appear to have 
been similar, and death speedy. " The most acute agonies and ter- 
rifie disfortioihs of the body were often experienced ; the wretched suf- 
ferer appeared in a state of frantic madness, or as they expressed it, 
torn bv the evil spirit, while he foamed and writhed under his dread- 
ful power." 

Two 1)0 vs were sent to a man's house for anim-roots. He was 
from home, but the hoys went to the field and procured them. The 
owner, who happened to be a sorcerer, returning before they had left, 
pronounced the most dreadful imprecations upon one or both of them, 
threatening them with the pifao or " agony of body from possession, 
equal to that arising from a barbed spear or hook." The lx)ys re- 
turned. One of them was shortly afterwards taken ill, and his 
friends concluded it was the result of the malediction. The mis- 
sionaries, who were sent for, found him lying on the ground, mnth- 
ing in ovguwh, foaming at the mouth , kin eyes starting from their 
sockeiSy his face distorted, his limbs violently convulsed. He soon after 
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expired in dreadful agonies. It is said tliat the boys " apparently 
took no notice of the threatening," but on this important point, more 
definite evidence would be required to prove that they did not. But 
whether they did or not at the time, their superstitious friends would 
not fail to impress them with their danger, and thus the most credu- 
lous or susceptible of them would be in danger of falling a victim 
to Fear. 

On the whole, looking at the character of the symptoms in this 
and other cases, as also their general uniformity, there can be no 
doubt that, setting aside those instances in which ibod was taken and 
poison probably introduced, many deaths resulted from the influence 
of Terror and Expectation upon the organic functions. To the same 
conclusion the thoughtful and ol)ser\'ing writer to whom we are in- 
debted for these particulars is conducted. " Imagining he was already 
deliverecl to the sorcerer's power, hope was abandoned, death deemed 
inevitable, and the infatuated sufferer became the victim of despair.'' 
It is quite in accordance with this mode of exphmation that the Eu- 
ropeans were proof against the incantations of the sorcerers. 

Infantile Oonvalmons, — Dr. Arthur Mitchell, in his " Morisonian 
Leetiuies on Insanity," records a melancholy example of the influ- 
ence of Fear in inducing convulsions (and subscH^jucntly idiocy). 

" A healthy, well-nourished boy, nearly two years old, was lying 
in his cradle, when a cock perched on the IiockI. The boy was at 
first amused and delighted, and made vain efforts to reach the biixl 
with his hands. These signs of delight, however, began to grow less 
evident, the child ceased to smile, but his attention continued to be 
intently fixed on the animal, which, in its turn,' appeared to become 
interested in the child. Up to this point the little fellow gave no 
sign of terror; but there was something like it, though still unex- 
pressed, when the cock, stretching his neck, put his head down and 
looked closely at the boy's face ; and when, raising his head again, 
he flapped his great wings, and uttered a shrill cry, the cliild gave 
one sharp cry of pain, and was instantly convulsed. Three or four 
fits occurred during that and the next day, but never again. The 
boy, however, grew up an idiot" (xxxii, March 19, 1870). 

It is well known that Puerperal Convukions occur frequently 
firom psychical causes. Dr. Go<K*h, than whom few have had more 
experience, observes that "depressing passions of the mind prcnluce 
this complaint; unmarried women, who have passed the latter 
months of pregnancy in solitude and wretchedness, are verj' likely 
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to be attacked with it ; and it is found in lying-in hospitals which 
admit unmarried women, that a large proportion of cases of puerperal 
convulsions occur among females of this class." (" Practical Com- 
pendium of Midwifery," p. 243.) Most of the observations made 
under Epilepsy apply here. Trousseau (liv, I, p. 32) states very 
clearly that the convulsions arising in the course of various disorders 
— eclamptic seizures — ^are not distinguishable in their character or 
in their proximate cause from the convulsions of epilepsy. "To 
speak unreservedly," he says, " I myst at once declare that in my 
opinion epilepsy and eclampsia are two identical neuroses^ with re- 
gard to their symptomatic expression and their proximate cause. 
. . . . An attack of eclampsia is exactly like one of epilepsy, and no 
physician will ever be able to distinguish between convulsions occur- 
ring in a pregnant woman long afflicted with epilepsy, and convul- 
sions in a woman seized with eclampsia at the beginning of labor." 
"Eclampsia occurring in a child who is cutting his teeth, or has 
worms, or is suflfering from scarlatinal dropsy, does not in the least 
differ, as to the convulsions, from an epileptic fit." 

This appears to be the most convenient place to refer to other 
forms of spasmodic muscular action, arising under emotional excite- 
ment, and ordinarily styled hysterical, and presenting all degi'ees of 
irregular movements, from the simplest spasm to the severest con- 
vulsion. 

When we speak of irregular movements which are considered hys- 
terical in their character, we are in danger of being lost in vague 
generalities ; in no disorder arc we so easily carried away by a mere 
name, as in hysteria. One thing, however, is certain, that while a 
considerable number of cases are clearly referable to uterine and 
ovarian disorder exciting reflex action of the sensori-motor apparatus, 
many as clearly originate directly in emotional disturbance of the 
same centre. The symptoms arising from these different causes may 
be precisely similar, and, without the history (^f the case, it would be 
impossible to decide as to its psychical or physical origin. If we 
hold, as undoubtedly we must, that all physical phenomena (includ- 
ing irregular movements) which can be induced by reflex action 
from the irritation of a bodily organ, can also be induced by central 
cerebral irritation, then, even if we agree with those who define hys- 
teria as "a reflex neurosis dependent on sexual irritation," we must 
believe that emotional excitement can primarily produce the same 
disorders, without springing from or involving the reproductive or- 
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gans. At the same time it is manifest that in a large proportion of 
cases the condition of the uterus and ovaries in women, and sexual 
development or disorder in men, induce a morbid susceptibility of 
the scnsori- and excito-motor centres, which renders tliem peculiarly 
liable to emotional excitement. The former is the predisposing, and 
the latter the exciting cause. On the other hand, it must be admit- 
ted that, in many instances, the morbid condition of the reproduc- 
tive organs is itself induced by the downward action of the feelings. 
To determine which has been the poirU de depart in this physico- 
psychal ijircle is often imixxssible. We may, however, frequently 
ascertain how the first outward manifestations of the disorder have 
originated, and be certain that they have been called into action by 
a central emotional stimulus. We have in women a constitutionally 
weaker Will and greater susceptibility to reflex action, but this 
natural susceptibility, or hypcra»thesia, is no doubt greatly aggra- 
vated by uterine irritation. This heightened tendency of the ner- 
vous centres to act independently of volition, exposes them to irrita- 
tion from every source, peripheral or centric, uterine or emotional. 
When persons in health, subjected to the excitement of popular 
tumult and alarm, or the influence of religious revivals, display the 
group of symptonLS ordinarily understood as hysterical, we can have 
no hesitation in acknowledging a psychical — an emotional^-cause. 
That a predisposition or diathesis exists (the female nervoas system 
being in itself a predisposing cause), which occasions the sym[)toms 
to. be something more than the ordinary efFec^ts of Fear — pallor, 
tremor, Ac. — and something less than genuine epilepsy, would seem 
clear. Emotional states being so intimately connected with hys- 
teria, the attempt is too often made to comprise under this one 
name, the various phenomena which are excited by powerful and 
alarming appeals to the feelings, or by fright of any kind, instead 
of remembering that with different constitutional proclivities, differ- 
ent forms of disorder will be eliciteil, and not all proi>erly sjjeaking 
hysterical, although having, in common, the automatic and reflex 
character belonging to hysteria. All hysterical movements are re- 
flex or automatic, but all reflex movements are not hysterical, if we 
employ the term in any distinctive sense at all. While in some, the 
efiectB of violent mental impressions are almost nil ; in others, slight 
tremor and pallor; in others, syncope; and in others, convulsive 
seizures, which in those predis|)osed or subject to epilepsy will be 
really epileptic ; in a fifth class we see what every one recognizes as 
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a fit of liysterice, or hysterical simiiliitiniiH of epilepsy and < 
motor affectioiiB. Of course the attack takes its color from the char- 
acter of tlie exfitement which produces it, as is witnessed in rcligiooa 
revivals. Were we to take our description of tlie scene often |we- 
sented on such occasions from the accounts of oue which occuired 
more than half a centurj' ago in Cornwall (when four ^oiu<and ia 
vanous towns, Falmontli, Redruth, Ciimborue, &c.., were convulsed), 
and conijiare it with the descriptions i-o frequently given in recent 
times of the efiects produced in America, Ireland, and England by 
excited harangues and denuuciations of eternal perdition,' we should 
not fail to find a striking similarity in the symptoms. For instance, 
the account given in "Fothergill and Want's Medical and FhygacaJ 
Journal" (Ixix, p. 145), so long ago as 1814, would do as well now 
as then for one class of cases. Thus we find : Yawning, violent 
spasms of the muscles of the eyelids, the eyeballs themselves being 
fixed and staring, frightful contortions of the countenance, then con- 
vulsions (passing downwards) of the muscles of the neck and trunk, 
sobbing refipiration. General agitation and tremors, the head tlirown 
from side to side; convulsive beating of the breast, and clasping the 
hands, accompanied by many frightful gestures, followed, the lower 
extremities alone escaping. At Ballyniena, at the commencement 
of the Irish Revivals, the physical phenomena were very similar, 
and others were present of a more tetanic character. We are in- 
debted to Dr. Massie's "Revivals in Ireland" for the following illus- 
tration of tlie influence of the emotions upon the body, especially the 
muscular system: A neatly attired young woman, about 22, had 
been stricken an hour previously, and was suppoiled In the arms of 
an elderly female, who was seated upon a low stool. Her face was 
deadly Jiale, her eyelids firmly closed, cxoept when partially raise<l 
by a convulsive paroxysm, and then no part of the eye was visible, 
except a narrow line of white; pulse intcrmiticnt ; great i>erspiration ; 
arms extended or elevated, and then the hands clas]xtd with great 
energj', and her features rigidly fixed into an expression of suppli- 
cation ; utterance rather incoherent ; agonizing expressions of despair. 



' The writor himself henrd llie following frnm ono of these prCHchcra: Ad- 
droning " the dear i:hildrtn," h« exHuiniud, " IT you nre wickud yna nlll go to 
tho devil, and live with him and hU Bngela. Won't it be vory nnrul to lio pot 
into R great hlueflanie? Your hands will be all burnt with the big Ore, and 
yoor feel nnd all your body ; and the worist of it i« tb«t you will lie nlwiiys burn- 
ing, uid yet never burnt out I" 
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A striking expression is employed in one description of the stricken. 
"In all cases it appeared as if every fibre of the heart and every 
muscle of the body were ii\Tung with the same excruciating torture.'^ 
A young woman is described as lying extended at full length ; her 
eyes closed, her hands clasped and elevated, and her body curved in 
a spasm so violent that it appeared to rest, arch-like, upon her heels 
and the back portion of her head. In that position she lay without 
speech or motion for several minutes. Suddenly she uttered a terrific 
scream, and tore handfuls of hair from her uncovered head. Ex- 
tending her open hands in a repelling attitude of the most appalling 
terror, she exclaimed, " Oh, that fearful pit!" During this parox- 
ysm three strong men were hardly able to restniin her. She ex- 
tended her arms on either side, clutching spjismodically at the grass, 
shuddering with terror, and shrinking from some fearful inward 
vision ; but she ultimately fell back exhausted, nerveless, and appar- 
ently insensible. In a third case, the face of a woman was deadly 
pale, the features rigid, the lips clenched, the hands clasped firmly 
together, and the head moved from side to side, as if to indicate in- 
ternal agony. 

At other times the force of the emotions fell chiefly* on the vagus 
and spinal accessory ; the thoracic nmsclcs were spasmodically fixed ; 
" an intolerable weight was felt upon the chest, and a choking sensa- 
tion experienced.'' Such cases have more especially suggested the 
employment of the word hysteria in reference to the revival erases, 
because the most prominent symptoms of hysteria betoken functional 
disorder in the range of the respiratory^ nerves. 

It is obvious that many restrict the term hysteria to those ca«es in 
which there exist symptoms which common consent attribute-^ to it 
(sobbing respiration, globus hystericus, etc.), in full force at the time, 
and doubtless they constitute typical examples ; but without these 
we may strongly suspect from some one symptom in the history of 
the case, that the same morbid susceptibility of the nervous centres 
IB present, and causes reflex phenomena, which are the counterfeits of 
nearly all the disorders to which the frame is liable. The single 
drcnmstance of the disorder occurring in a young female (e, g,) is 
itself a presumption in favor of the hysteric character of this suscep- 
tibility. 

The important point here (though not nearly so much so as to dis- 
tinguish between functional and organic disease) is not to refer to 
this hysteric susceptibility or exaltation, reflex phenomena which 
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arise without any evidence whatever of its haviug lieen present; for 
clearly an excessive stimulus of the emotional centre may cause a 
healthily susceptible sensori-motor apparatus to respond too violently, 
in short, con vul. 'lively. To which claes to refer phenomena whicti 
are often so closely allied ie a question the decision of which will de- 
pond u^wn the whole hi.itoiy of the particular case. Hence and from 
using the term in the broad and narrow sense, differences of opinion 
arise. Thus we find Dr. Cuthlwrt, of Londonderry, himself a witness 
of many of the Ulster rev-ival cases of 1 f(59, protesting in the " Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette " of Nov, 5th of that year, against whnt he 
reganls as the too indiscrimiuate reference of the whole to the con- 
venient category of hysteria. There was, he says, one chiss of cases 
in which the mental condition appeared to regulate altogether the 
physical state, and there was no globus or diuresis ; cold water as- 
siduously applied had no effect; with returning mental quietude the 
bodily symptoms declined. In a second class the morbid symptoms 
were no doubt hysteric, and the term "cataleptic hysteria " is applied 
to them by the writer. Lastly there were taees in which hysteric 
symptoms arose, not, appan-ntly, directly from tlie impressions pro- 
duced on the miud by the Revivalist preachers themselvea, but as 
the result of sympathy and imitation. In a letter written recently 
(June 16, 1870), Br. Cuthbert informs me that he believes the con- 
clusions he then arrived at to be correct. " In a large uuniber of 
cases the physical symptoms were but the natural exi)ressiou of men- 
tal imprefsions. I still consider that the symptoms in a largo num- 
ber of cases were not those of hysteria." I may add a significant 
remark, although it has nothing to do with my present object — " The 
good effects, I thiuk, were in mverse- proportion to the physical mani- 
festations." I should observe that in tlie coses which came to Dr. 
Cuthbert's knowledge, prostration, rather than convulsion, was the 
prominent feature, and that they do not, therefore, correspond in their 
character to those descril>ed in "Fothergill and Want's Journal," 
which, with some variation, were reproduced in some of the Irish 
Revivals. 

Dr. Babington (Ixix, p, 157) quotes from the third vol. of the 
"Eklinb. Med, and Surg. Journal " an account of a convulsive dis- 
order in the Orkney and Shetlmid Islands written about a century 
^o, from M'hich an extract may be given here, " At first tliis dis- 
temper olitainetl iu a private way, with one female, but she being 
Mised in a public way at church, the distemper was communicated 
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to others, but whether by the influence of Fear or Sympathy is not 
easy to determine. However this was, our public assemblies, especially 
at church, became greatly disturbed by their outcries/^ " When any 
violent passion seized them, or on a sudden surprLse, they would all 
at once fall down, toss their arms about, with their bodies into many 
odd shapes, crying out all the while most dismally, throwing their 
heads about from side to side, with their eyes fixed and staring/^ 
" Few men are troubled with this distemj^er, which seems more con- 
fined to women, but there are instances of its seizing men, and girls 
of six years of age. With respect to the nature of this disease, people 
who have made inquiry differ, but most imagine it hysterical ; how- 
ever, this seems not entirely the case, as men and chihlren are sub- 
ject to it ; moreover, it is a new disease in Shetland, but when im- 
ported none can imagine In Northmaven a cure is said to 

have been effected by a very singular reme<ly, which if true, and 
there seems no reason to doubt it, shows the influence of natural 
causes in removing, as well as inducing convulsive disorders.'^ Dr. 
Babington adds, " The cure is attributed to a rough fellow of a Kirk 
officer, who tossed a woman in that state, with whom he had been 
frequently troubled, into a ditch of water. She was never known 
to have the disease afterwards, and others dreaded the same treat- 
ment." 

That emotional disturbance can produce hysterical movements and 
other symptons, in the male sex, and not only so, but without any 
connection with the development or disturbance of the reproductive 
organs, is well illustrated by the following case reported by Dr. 
Waks (xlv, March 13, 1869): 

"Some months ago I received an urgent message to visit a gentle- 
man, a short distance from town ; when I arrived at his house he was 
sitting in his parlor, and not looking ill. I expressed some little 
vexation at being summoned so hastily. He said he was now much 
better, and commenced explaining to me the reason of the summons, 
when he began to cry ; presently the cry reached the stage of sobbing ; 
this became louder and louder, and more violent, until it changed 
into a laugh, which he was totally unable to suppress, and I became 
a witness of the most marked attack of livsterics that I had ever seen 
in either sex. He presently fell back in the chair, quite exhausted. 
He was a man thirty years of age, with a large black beard, and had 
as manly an appearance as you would wish to see. His wife then 
told me that he had been speculating, that he was a ruined man, and 
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would have to leave his house aud family. Hl' had returned home 
that evening shortly before I was seut fur, and the thought of the 
prospect before him was more tliau lie eould bear, aud thus the cause 
of the attack. M'hilst she was relating tliis he grew calm, and then 
conimeuecd to talk to me, saying how ibolieh he was, hut wjnld not 
refrain from referring to the cireumstance of his misfortune. He had 
not proceeded tar when he was again overcome: another laugh com- 
menced, aiid then he broke out into such a loud and involuntary fit 
of laughter, that the noise could be heard throughout the whole house. 
It only ended with his utter exhaustion. I saw hira a few days 
afterwards, and he was pretty well. This gentleman bad simply lui 
hysterical attack from violent emotion." 

The great importance of distinguishing between the hysterical 
counterfeits of disease, and forms of disease involving more or leas 
structural change, has been already referred to. Only the other day 
a case of convulsions, which was pronounced to be hysterical by 
Trousseau, was regarded by Dr. Handfield Jones as undoubtedly 
epileptic. The fact is, the diagnosis can often be certainly made only 
when the case has issued eithei* in recovery or death, for tlic strongest 
diagnostic sign is that the symptoms of hysteria, however alarming, 
whether resembling coma, convulsions, tetanus, or paralysis, do not 
tend to endanger life or prove permanent; at least in these forms, for 
they may end in insanity. Emotional exeitemeut, acting centrally, 
induces an imitation of the corresponding diseases originating in 
organic change, just as can at any time be induced by Braidism in 
susceptible subjects. It has this feature in common with all functional 
affections ; that it is a disorder wliich may quickly come and as quickly 
go, demanding a treatment and admitting of a prognosis wholly dif- 
ferent from those called for in one which involves structural changes. 

From our present standpoint, a purely emotional one, we have 
only to admit that if a powerful emotion be aroused, whether from 
without or from within, it may discharge itself through the sensori- 
motor ganglia upon any of the nerves and muscha of the frame, so 
as to cause tonic or clonic spasms — the globus hystericus being the 
natural sequel of irritation of the medulla at the point of origin of 
die vagus or accessory. Should the emotion, however, by its action 
on the vaso-motor nerves, violently contract or dilate a feeble or 
^eromatous vessel in the brain, or overetrain the nerve tissue limit, 
uious and ^atal orgauic changes may follow, and such cases are at 
loe understood to belong to the non-hysterical class. When we 
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see two cases of hydrophobia, — one caused by actual virus, the other 
by emotion, — it is easy to understand (and can be practically demon- 
strated by Braidism) how the latter is but the reflection of an image 
of the real disease intensified by Fear, and that the symptoms may 
pass away when the image is removed from the mind, but otherAvise 
may prove fatal. So of chorea: we can see that an affection of the 
cardiac valves which causes embolism and consequent chorea, al- 
though producing the same mascular movements, involves a vcr}' 
different physical condition from that which obtains in chorea of 
emotional origin. There may or may not be symptoms in combina- 
tion with it, which warrant our reference of these cases to hysteric 
excitability. 

Whenever the emotions master the Will, the muscles are liable to 
spasm; when voluntar}' power is first embarrassed, and while the 
struggle is maintained, muscular tremors occur. It is afterwards, 
when the Will is sulKlued, that various spasmodic movements take 
place. In reference to the tremor constantly witnessed as the result 
of Fear and Joy, and consistent with health, it is unnec»essan'^ to do 
more than to state the fact, and pass on to the serious pathological 
condition marked by tremor, and frequently produced by emotional 
states. 

Trembling PcJ^yy Paralysis Agitans. — Medical experience fully 
confirms the remark of Marshall Hall, that by far the most common 
cause of the accession and of the aggravation of paralysis agitans is 
Emotion ; hence during sleep the movements are calmed. Hall cites 

the case of the Abb6 , who, during the reign of terror in France, 

was seized by the mob with cries of "A la lanterne!" He escaped, 
"but he was ever afterwards subject to violent tremor of the limbs." 
Also that of a gentleman in whom the discjisc was indu(x»d by the 
mental anxiety occasioned by a ruinously expensive parliamentary 
election. He was unable to walk alone, but walked ver}- well "if 
his wife gave him her hand in the gentlest manner." The loss of 
power over his muscles was complete when anything occurred to 
excite agitation or emotion. In a third case, the disorder also origi- 
nated in anxiety about money ; and the son of this patient being 
intrusted with a large sum of money to convey to a bank, and de- 
laying his return by going to the theatre, was the cause of a great 
aggravation of the symptoms, almost amounting to hemiplegia. M. 
Hall, who speaks of paralysis agitans as emphatically "a disease of 
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emotion," adds that he could adduce many examples of the 
kind as the above (xvii, p. 23). 

A case of paralysis agitaiis, under Oppolzer, ie an excellent illu»- 
tration of the disorder: 

The pjitient, a man, cet. GO, happened, during the bombardment 
of Vienna in 1848, to get in tlie midst of tJie fight. He was stnick 
with such terror that be could not rcturu home Ijy himself, and had 
to be taken there. He had scarcely got over his fright when a 
bomb burst near his house and alarmed him again. A fen- hours 
afterwards, on trj'ing to take some food, he fomid himself [>erfect]y 
unable to use his liands, becau^ as soon bs he tried to move them, 
they began immediately to tremble violently. He noticed also after 
a short time that his lower limbs trembled in the same manner, but 
less violently, so that he eonld still walk. The disease not only 
resisted all the measiu^s employed against it, but also grew gradu- 
ally worse. The tj'embling persisted even when he lay down; and 
involved other muscles ; lastly, paralysis was superadded to it. After 
a few years, he became incapable of standing erect, and, as soon as 
he made the attempt, he had an irresistible tendency to iiill forwards ; 
80 that in order to avoid falling down, he was oljliged to lay hold of 
neighboring objects, or to walk linrriedly. The keenness of his 
senses and of his intellectual faculties had diminished slowly, but 
progressively. Twelve years afl^r the fright he fell down in a fit, 
and was unable to rise, though not uneoitscious, and a few weel 
after was admitted into the Hospital under Professor Oppol: 
wliose observations Trousseau gives the particulars. On admissioa 
the muscles of the face, tongue, neck, and up[>er limbs were affected 
with violent trembling, only sus]>ended during sleep. The tremu- 
lous mu.scle8 were at the same time rigid. His strength rapidly 
diminishcil ; he had severe convulsive seizures, and he died ll 
weeks after admission. A post-mortem examination revealed, 
other appearances of loss importance, very decided induration of 
k j)on« Varolii and the medulla nblangata. The spinal cord 
land the medullary substance of the lateral columns, principally 
Itfae lumbar region, presented opaque gmy striic. On making a 
Mpical examination, there was found in the substance of 
B,pDfM Varolii and medulla oblongata, an abnormal production of couw 
^e tissue, accounting for the induration of those parts. The opaqi 
B in the lateral ix)lumns of the cord were due to the presence 
iive tissue in process of development. In the substance of 
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rigid optic thalamus there was an apoplectic cyst of the size of a small 
bean, the walls of which oontaiDcd pigment. (For the case in full, 
see liv, I, pp. 446-9.) 

In another case of paralysis agitans, reported by the same physi- 
cian, the disorder originated in " deep emotions :" 

The patient, an advocate, had attended his wife assiduously for a 
twelvemonth before her death. Grief and sleepless nights had ex- 
hausted him. Such nervous irritability followed, that he could not 
bear to hear the ringing of bells, or the least noise. He soon ob- 
served that his arm seemed to shake slightly, and that the move- 
ments of the whole limb, but of the hand especially, became more 
and more difficult. In a short time the leg on the same side became 
affected also, and his symptoms gre^v worse, without being at all 
benefited by treatment. After a time he had to give up writing. 
Trousseau remarks that the patient looked like a paralytic, but on 
examining him carefully, it was soon made clear that the paralysis 
was only apparent (liv, p. 442). 

Of spasmodic affections we will now take chorea to illustrate the 
influence of the emotions upon the nervous and muscular systems. 
Emotion may so injuriously affect the nervous system that the Will 
can no longer direct or control the muscles, which then become the 
sport of the sensori-motor apparatus. Dr. Carpenter well expresses 
the condition present in chorea as " an augmented and perverted ac- 
tivity of the sensori-motor centres," along with diminished power of 
the Will, exerted through the cerebrum. One of the reasons he as- 
signs for holding that its special seat is at the summit of the cranio- 
spinal axis, where it comes into connection with the cerebrum, is 
" the aggravation of the movements by emotion," this fact " being 
inconsistent with the idea that the proper spinal centres are essen- 
tially involved, although they are frequently affected coincidently or 
subsequently" (viii, p. 869). 

Emotional excitement may therefore originate the disorder, or 
when once established, whether arising from this or another cause, 
may induce the spasmodic twitches which characterize the disease. 

Dr. Todd gives the case of a boy, set. 9, thin, but otherwise healthy- 
looking, who, a day or two before the symptoms appeared, was much 
frightened by his sister, who had covered herself with a white sheet 
and appeared before him unexpectedly while he was in bed. ** There 
is here, then," observes Dr. Todd, " that which we so frequently — 
indeed, I might say, so constantly — observe, namely, the connection 
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of sudden fright with the origin of these cases Although a 

certain diathesis seems to be always present in cases of chorea, the 
disease seldom occurs without some sudden emotional excitement, 
such as fright." None of this boy's family had been similarly 
affected, but there was a tendency to rheumatic complaints, and the 
patient himself had been attacked with rheumatic fever (giving rise 
to endocarditis) ten weeks before admission, and two months before 
the appearance of the choreic symptoms, which came on suddenly. 
The boy went to bed as well as usual, but in the morning, when his 
mother went to give him his breakfast, she was surprised to find that 
he could not hold his cup, and that he was quite helpless. He had 
lost the power of directing hLs movements properly ; the motions of 
his limbs were exaggerated and ungovernable, and if he attempted 
to take hold of anything, his arm appeared to be violently jerked, 
in the right direction, perhaps, but usually beyond the object of his 
search, as if by some power over which he had no control. Among 
the early symptoms which manifested themselves in this way was 
difficulty of deglutition, which came on and continued for some days 
prior to the more common and characteristic symptoms. The dys- 
phagia was due partly to the want of full contracting power over 
the tongue, and partly to a want of due harmony in the action of 
the pharyngeal muscles. This symptom is peculiarly interesting, 
from the marked connection which subsists between this maladv and 
emotional excitement. The treatment of this boy consisted of spla^^h- 
ing him with cold water every morning, and at the same time feed- 
ing him well. lie improved much in general nutrition, the irregu- 
lar movements diminished, and when the report was made — eighteen 
days after admi.ssion — he was able to walk without assistance. 

Dr. Todd gives the details of two other cases of emotional origin, 
one a girl, a?t. 14, with a histor}^ of rheumatic fever when two and 
a half years old, who was met and accosted about three weeks before 
the appearance of the symptoms by a drunken man, and was very 
much alarmed at the time. On this case Dr. Todd remarks that, 
although the interval seems very long, " I think we may fairly refer 
the excitement of the disease to this cause ; in many instances, in- 
deed, even longer periods have elapsed between the fright and the 

accession of the malady I have known it occur six weeks 

before the chorcii manifested itself 

In the next ciise, the patient, jet. 12, was a sister of the foregoing 
and was frightened by a drunken man, a few days after which she 
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felt pain in the right arm and leg, and experienced a tingling in the 
fingers, which became restless and fidgety. Soon after, the left ex- 
tremities became similarly afiectcd ; then came twitchings in the face, 
and in the course of a fortnight from the time of the fright, irregu- 
lar movements became general ; she lost the power of standing or 
walking, and her articulation was almost completely destroyed. In 
both these cases recovery followed the splashing treatment, followed 
by quinine and iron^ (Ixxiii, pp. 428-39). 

The opinion of Dr. Todd as to the seat of emotion has been re- 
ferred to at p. 118 of this work, and he observes on these cases, "If 
I were to refer to any particular j>art of the brain as more particu- 
larly the seat of the disturbance, which gives rise to the development 
of the peculiar phenomena of chorea, it would be to that which may 
be regarded as the centre of Emotion. The remarkable frequency 
with which the attack of chorea is traceable to fright as its cause, 
points clearly to this part of the brain (which has the most extensive 
connections with, and influence over, other parts of the nervous sys- 
tem) as the primum movens in the production of choreic convulsions. 
The chain of phenomena would then be as follows : First, a peculiar 
diathesis, then a more or less enfeebled nutrition ; thirdly, a strong 
mental impression, which disturbs the centre of Emotion, and 
through it deranges the action of more or less of the nervous system, 
and of a corresponding portion of the muscular system." 

One of the worst cases I have seen was caused by fright in conse- 
quence of fire in the house in which the patient, a woman, lived. 
She was admitted into St. Bartholomew's Hospital on the following 
day. Romberg, after stating that the emotions, especially fright, 
occasionally induce the disease suddenly, adds that he remembers 
having a girl of ten years of age under his care, who had been vio- 
lently alarmed one morning by a dog jumping and barking at her, 
and was seized in consequence with chorea, the same evening (xxxiv, 
II, p. 59). In these cases, violent mental excitement must have 
produced such a change in the nervous tissue, that the normally su- 
perior power of volitional over muscular movements was suspended 
or destroyed, and the sensori-motor apparatus left to its imcontrolled 
automatic action, or perhaps it would be more correct to say tliat the 
co-ordinating power is suspended, for automatic action is not ncces- 

^ These cases are abstracts of the original, chiefly in the language of Dr. Todd's 
lectures. 

18 
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sarily spasmodic. As in epileptic and other convulsions, it is easier, 
however, to say from our knowledge of the physiology of the ner- 
vous system, what part is in an abnormal condition, than to determine 
in regard to vascularity and innervation in what it consists, and how 
it is brought about. Probably all we can say with certainly, is that 
the shock which the brain receives from a violent emotion like Terror, 
disturbs the normal relative vascularity and nutrition of the voli- 
tional and motorial centres. 

Popular tumults are well known to have occasioned attacks of this 
troublesome complaint. During the Bristol riots of 1833, an excited 
imagination as to what might occur, acting through Fear, produced 
this result. Dr. Carpenter says that a remarkable number of cases 
were admitted into the infirmary there, within a few weeks after- 
wards. He also mentions a case in which any, even trifling agita- 
tion of the feelings, caused the most extraordinary contortions of the 
limbs and face. "This gentleman, a man of education and intelli- 
gence, of extreme benevolence of character, and a mind habitually 
well regulated, can scarcely walk in the street without being liable 
to the induction of paroxysms of this kind, by causes that could 
scarcely have been supposed capable of thus operating. For example, 
he was one day seized by one of these attacks in consequence of see- 
ing a man miss his footing (as he thought) in descending from the 
top of an omnibus ; and the pleasurable excitement of meeting a friend 
usually induces the same result. The tendency varies very consid- 
erably in its degree, according to the general condition of his health" 
(viii, p. 791). 

Trousseau, after observing that deep emotion from any cause and 
more particularly fright, is a determining cause of St. Vitus\s dance, 
gives the following : 

" The young girl, 1 6 years old, who lay in bed 30, St. Bernard's 
\vard, afforded an instance of this. Her previous health had always 
been good ; she had never had rheumatic pains (and careful auscul- 
tation dctei^ted no sign of cardiac disease), and her complaint dated a 
fortnight back. A man caught hold of her one evening as she was 
going downstairs without a light, and she was so frightened that she 
had a nervous fit, and from that moment became affccte<l with St. 
Vitus's dance. The disease was developed to a pretty high degree, 
and her case could be regarded as typical. 

"Several among you may recollect another girl, aged 17, who was 
sent into my ward by Professor Jobert, in December, 1860. She 
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had an artificial anus in the umbilical region, which had rendered a 
surgical operation necessary. She had always been very nervous, 
and had a strange temper ; and she was so alarmed by the o|K?ration 
that she was immediately seized with St. A'itus's dance, which was 
very grave, was attended with delirium, and got well by slow de- 
grees also. The invasion of St. Vitus's dance is rarely sudden as it 
WBS in these two instances" (liv, I, p. 397-8). 

Trousseau puts tlie practitioner on his guard against exaggerating 
the gravity of a case of chorea seen by him for the first time, inas- 
much as the emotion occasioneil by a stranger increases the violence 
of the convulsions, however the disorder may have originated. 

In a case, that of a girl, cet. 18, rej)orted by this physician, and 
denominated " hysterical," the order of events was : Friglit ; sup- 
pression of the catamenia, and conxnilsivc jerkings of the limbs and 
trunk, so violent as to prevent her from standing. Her tongue was 
similarly affected; hence she was unable to connect the syllables to- 
gether, although she could articulate them separately. She stam- 
mered in a singular manner, repeating with extraonlinay volubility, 
and for a pretty long time without stopping, the last syllables of the 
word she attempted to say, articulating the first syllables with diffi- 
culty. It was a remarkable fact, however, that she did not stutter 
when she sang, and no modification of sjmxh.;!! could then be susjxx^ted 
(liv, I, p. 434). In a second case, the cause was intense grief from 
the death of a sister. The patient was a lady, ait. 19. Strange con- 
vulsive movements of the head and upper limbs were the most promi- 
nent symptoms. When Trousseau saw her, her aspect was that of 
perfect health, but her whole left side was the seat of violent choreic 
movements — so that she was in clanger of hurting herself against the 
furniture. An attempt to arrest them by taking hold of her hand 
made them worse : there was one means, however, of quieting all 
this agitation, as if by magic, namely, the piano. She could sjHind 
an hour or two at the instrument, playing to perfection, and with 
the greatest regularity ; in excellent time, and without missing a 
note. This single fiwst would have been sufficient in Trousseau's 
opinion to show, in the absence of other j)roofs, that this was an ex- 
ample of hysterical chorea, and not genuine St. A'itus's dance. When 
she wished to seize an object, she could do so at once, and would 
never drop it (p. 434). 

We pass on now from well-marked cases of chorea to a few other 
examples of spasm, more or less nearly allied to it. Fear, in the 
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form of a vivid dream, has produced spasmodic action of the mus- 
cles. The case of a peasant is related by Tissot, who having dreamed 
that a snake had coiled itself round his arms, started out of sleep 
much terrified, and was afterwards subject to spasmodic movement 
of the arm, sometimes lasting for an hour at the time, and returning 
frequently in the course of the day (Ix). 

Dr. Althaus, in the "Medical Times and Gazette," May 25th, 
1861, reports the case of a lady suflFering from spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the left trapezius and cleido-mastoid muscles, consequent 
upon a violent emotion excited by witnessing an accident in the 
street : 

"At first the contractions were slight and only occurred when the 
patient was excited, when in society, or if spoken to. The affection 
gradually became stronger and more troublesome." There was no 
pain unless the contractions were unusually violent. Dr. A. says, 
"The influence of emotion in exciting the trembling and spasms of 
the mascles was most striking in this case. The patient said that 
she suffered far less when she was alone and if the room was dark- 
ened ; but if she thought herself observed and the object of wonder 
and pity, she became much worse ; she had, therefore, almost retired 
from society, and was only with difficulty induced to leave her rooms, 
from which she used to shut out the light. It may be added that 
blisters and purgatives produced no, and valerianate of zinc but 
slight, benefit, while faradization of the muscles and skin soon 
effected a complete cure, not a trace of the affection being observed, 
even when she was excited." 

Dr. Althaas also gives the particulars of a case of the same dis- 
order in a brewer, following and apparently due to the circumstance 
that when "driving, his horse fell and broke his neck, which gave 
him a great shock." He had also had much anxiety, but it ought 
in fairness to be mentioned that shortly before the attack he slept on 
a damp couch. He was benefited by the remedy employed in the 
la.*t case, after calomel and laudanum, blisters and leeches had 
wholly failed to give relief. Dr. A. makes a remark which deserves 
to be preserved here. " In cases in which the emotional nature 
of the complaint is strikingly apparent, faradization of the skin, 
which produces a powerful impression upon the nervous system, is 
preferable. If the influence of emotion is lass marked, and the re- 
flected muscles are only slightly rigid, while the nutrition of the cor- 
responding mascles of the other side of the neck is impaired, fara- 
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dization of the latter ought to be performed in order to restore the 
lost equilibrium." 

The influence of emotion in causing spasm of the muscles of the 
larynx and glottis ("asthma thymicum"), is well illustrated by the 
following case from the " Annales MWico-psychologiques," 1849, p. 
450: 

Marie Meyer lost her child, eight months old, to whom she was 
greatly attached. The grief this circumstance occasioned produced 
a painfiil sense of constriction in the larynx. Emotion of any kind 
at once a^ravated it, causing great difficulty of breathing. On one 
occasion, for two hours, the attack was so violent, that she was blue 
in the face, speechless, scarcely conscious, and in fact all but suflFo- 
cated. On the following day she was admitted into the H6tel Dieu, 
Lyons, under Dr. Lavirotte's care, after having suflFered from her 
malady for seven months. She only remained in the hospital about 
three weeks, during which she was very simply treated, and left re- 
lieved, but not cured. Trousseau, after observing that larj'ngismus 
stridulus generally comes on "under the influence of some mental 
emotion or of a fright,'' adds, " I was once consulted for a little boy, 
who, from the beginning to the end of his first dentition, was subject 
to such seizures. He was of a very excitable temj^erament, and the 
least annoyance brought on an attack'' (liv, I, p. 356). 

Paroxysms of cough of an hysterical character are often, as is well- 
known, caused by depressing emotions, but it is not so well known 
that apparently hysterical cough may accompany and mask really 
organic cerebral disease. In three such cases reported by Dr. Stokes, 
there was evidence of meningitis, in one case by post-mortem ex- 
amination, and in the other cases by very suspicious symptoms. 
**It is a curious fact," he says, " that in three of the most extraordi- 
nary cases of hysteric or nervous coughs which I have witnessed, 
there was evidence of such an occurrence." (" Treatise on Diseases 
of the Chest," p. 266.) 

We may here introduce a case of obstinate Singultus the result of 
Emotion, reported by Romberg (xxxiv). A Polish Jewess, set. 21, 
had a violent fright at the first outbreak of the Cracrow revolution, 
and suflered from hiccough in consequence. Three years afterwards 
she was admitted into the Policlinique, at Berlin. Owing to a com- 
plication with spasm of the glottis, it was particularly loud and 
sonorous. A spasmodic throwing back of the head, during each 
attack^ showed the participation of other nerves than those involved 
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in hiccough. There was tenderness of the epigastrium and of the 
spinous processes of the lower cervical and upper dorsal vertebrae, 
leucorrhoea, with regular menstruation. All the remedies previ- 
ously tried had been ineffectual. It is not stated whether the treat- 
ment at the Policlinique proved more successful. 

Yamning Is produced by sympathy rather than direct emotional 
influence. Spasmodic laughter (rt^u« commlsivus) may arise in both 
ways, but I am not acquainted with any case of psychical origin in 
which it assumed a serious form. In a fatal case of physical origin, 
in which this was a prominent symptom, the medulla oblongata was 
found to be the principal seat of disease. Vocal spasm (stammering 
and stuUering) are constantly aggravated by bashfulness, while the 
courage excited by an emergency may remove them, as happened 
with Charles I, who, though a stammerer, is said to have been 
entirely free from the affection when he spoke at his trial. " Stam- 
mering," Marshall Hall observes, "would scarcely exist without 
emotion," and he likens it to the nervous tremor which often renders 
it almost impossible for some persons even to sign their name in 
public. I have not been able to ascertain that any cases of per- 
manent stammering have owned emotional excitement as their origi- 
nal cause. The spasm of stemutaiio was in Grail's personal ex[>eri- 
ence excited by erotic feelings. Among the exciting causes of per- 
tussis the emotions arc well known to play a considerable part. 
Romberg specially mentions vexation and alarm, while fright, on 
the other hand, used to be a pojnilar remedy in this disorder, the 
noise and alarming appearance of a mill-hoj)per having been em- 
ployed to frighten a child placed in the corn-bin. 

Spasm of Phavyiix ; Ilydrophohia. — Spasmodic contractions of the 
muscles of the pharynx have been frequently c^iused by fear, chiefly 
connected witli the idea of hydrophobia. Such cases illustrate the 
remarkable influence exerted upon the body by what is popularly 
underfetood a,s the Imagination. It is so frequently associated with 
an emotion, and owes so much of its force to this element, that it is, 
as we have before had occasion to observe, often, impossible to sepa- 
rate them and study the action of the Imagination, regarded as the 
purely intellectual faculty of imaging. In the following cases it is 
obvious that the emotion of Fear had much to do with the symptoms: 

Romberg cites from Choniel the case of a physician at Lyons " who 
assisted in the disswtion of several hydrophobic patients, and was 
seized with the conviction that he had been inoculated with the 
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virus. He lost his appetite and was sleepless; when he attempted 
to drink he was seized with choking and spasm of the pharynx; for 
three days he wandered about the streets in a state of des])air, till at 
last his friends succeeded in convincing him that his malady had its 
foundation in his mind" (xxxiv, I, p. 183). Trousseau says he has 
known physicians — men of strong minds and courage — ^\vho, althougli 
well aware of the conditions needed for the development of rabies, 
were subject for several months and even years after attending and 
dissecting persons suffering from hydrophobia, to more or less dis- 
tressing attacks of dysphagia, on the mere recollection of the awful 
scenes which they had witnessed. "Time alone got rid of their 
nervous susceptibility which manifested itself in the shape of spasm 
of the pharynx, and they cured themselves of it by appealing to 
theur knowledge of the disease and by forcing themselves to drink 
some liquid whenever they felt the sensation coming on'^ (liv, I, p. 
692). It may here be observed that, according to this physician, 
there is in nervous hydrophobia dysphagia only, and no general con- 
vulsions, the spasm affecting the pharynx alone, while the respira- 
tion is unafiected. If the dysphagia extends beyond four days, the 
strong probability is that the disorder is not due to any virus, but 
solely to the Imagination. 

Eush wrote an able essay (and when are his essays not able?) on 
hydrophobia, in which he aasigns an important role to the influence 
of "Fear" and "an involuntary association of ideas." He affirms, 
andoubtingly^ that cases of spontaneous hydrophobia have arisen 
from these causes. 

It is possible that persons who have been attacked with hydro- 
phobic symptoms after the bite of a dog doubtfully mad, have suf- 
fered from the fearful anticipation of the disease only, and not ft*om 
any canine virus; the inference drawn in such cases that the animal 
is laboring under the disease being too hasty. When a wound has 
been inflicted by a really rabid animal, and no effects have followed 
until many months aft«r, emotional excitement may be the occasion 
of the outbreak of the symptoms, especially should it be in the form 
rf Fear, and should "the nerves" at the time be in a susceptible 
state. As Dr. Rush graphically expresses it, the man's fears are then 
let loose upon his system and rapidly ])roduce a dread of water which 
appears to be wholly unconnected with the previous bite. " It is of 
no consequence whether the dread of water be the effect of the saliva 
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of a rabid animal acting upon the fauces, or of a morbid excitement 
determined to those parts by any other stimulus " (Ixi, II, p. 203). 

Romberg cites a case from Trolliet in which mental emotions ex- 
cited the disease, three months and a half after the bite had been re- 
ceived. Up to that time the patient had been leading a very quiet 
life, but after yielding to excesses at a fair, he was in returning met 
by a dog which suddenly attacked his horse. Then all the details 
of his own former accident recurred to his mind ; a few days afl:er, 
hydrophobia made its appearance, and carried him off on the third 
day (xxxiv, II, p. 145). 

The Memoirs of the Royal Society of Sciences of Montpellier con- 
tain a history of two brothers bitten by a mad dog, one of whom went 
to Holland, and did not return for ten years. Learning on his arrival 
that his brother had died from hydrophobia, he was seized with hydro- 
phobic symptoms himself, and died (Ix, p. 143). 

Chomel held that in such cases it is highly improbable that the 
original virus causes the attack after the lapse of so many years, and 
that it is much more reasonable to refer it "to the well-demonstrated 
influence of the Imagination in the production of rabiform hydro- 
phobia.'' While admitting that spontaneous hydrophobia might end 
fatally, he regarded all cases of hydrophobia, terminating in recovery, 
as originating in causes independent of the virus. Trousseau is in- 
clined to limit the influence of the virus to a period of about twelve 
months; all cases occurring subsequently being more probably due 
to the Imagination and Fear. 

In Tardieu's Report on Hydrophobia ("Gazette Hebdom.," 1860, 
No. 3), it is stated that in 147 cases in which the exact pericxl of in- 
cubation had been accuratelv ascertained, it was in 9, from six to 
twelve months. In the majority of cases (93) it was from one to 
three months — it being rare for hydrophobia to develop itself after 
this period. Death followed in all the cases to whi(!h the Report 
relates — 239 in number; in the largest number the duration was four 
davs, in one instance nine. 

Emotional excitement not related in any way to the disorder ap- 
pears able to develop an attack, if the virus is latent in the system. 
A few months ago a painful case of this kind was reporte<l in the 
"Daily Telegraph" as occurring in the United States, of which the 
following is a condensed account : A young woman went into her 
father's farmyard to kill chickens. One of the birds was picked up 
by the house dog, which ran off* with it, and on being pui-sued by 
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the girl bit her frightfully, lacerating the arm. Her mother and 
brother, who came to her assistance, were also severely bitten. The 
wounds of all three, nevertheless, healed in the course of time, and 
the matter had been almost forgotten, pushed out of memory indeed 
by a much more interesting event — the approaching marriage of the 
girl. All went on well for about two months, till the wedding 
morning, when the mental excitement, which assails the human sub- 
ject of either sex — but notably the gentler — -just before an event 
which may prove the crisis of a lifetime, brought on a shiver at the 
sight of water when she was about to wash, followed by other 
symptoms of a hydrophobic character. Although the symptoms were 
so alarming, she went through the ceremony ; but scarcely was it over 
when she was seized with spasms, and after a rapid succession of 
paroxysms, died in her husband's arms. It is added that the other 
members of the family who were bitten by the same dog had as yet 
felt no bad effects, but lived in hourly dread. 

There is one remarkable case reported by Busnout, and recorded 
by Chomel, which (if free from any source of fallacy) is an excellent 
example of hydrophobia of emotional origin, proving fatal in its 
termination : 

A woman, set. 34, received the intelligence of the death of her 
husband. She was violently distressed. On the following day she 
drank nothing except a little broth in the evening, and complained 
of heat and a sense of constriction in the throat. After a restless 
night, the sense of constriction increased. In the evening swallow- 
ing became more difficult, and she expressed a horror of liquids ; the 
sight of fluids or a current of air causing a shudder or convulsive 
twitches. Her expression was wild and wandering, and she fre- 
quently spat. Any bright object induced a paroxysm of fury and con- 
vulsions. On the fifth day the patient died, completely exhausted. 
(*'Dict. de Med.," t. xv, p. 590.) But this was not all. She is stated 
to have communicated the malady to a pet dog which often licked 
her face (including the lips) during her illness. For a fortnight 
after her death it showed no signs of madness, but at the end of that 
time the ujsual symptoms made their appearance, and four days after 
the dog died. The woman and her friends were certain she had not 
been bitten by a dog.* 

* So remarkable a case should, however, be received with caution, unless wo 
may regard it as confirmed by similar cases. 
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Copland cites from Pinel (without a reference) the case of a soldier 
alarmed at midnight by his comrades, who was immediately attacked 
with convulsions, burning and constriction of the throat, dread of 
liquids, and expectoration of a copious frothy saliva. " In the morn- 
ing, the horror of fluids and the burning pain in the throat were 
more intense, accompanied with a sense of weight in the head, hur- 
ried and irregular respiration, feeble intermittent pulse, and intoler- 
ance of light, but without alteration of the intellectual functions. 
He was certain that he was never bitten by any animal. The symp- 
toms increased and he died. The examination presented nothing 
extraordinary. A quantity of mucus only was found in the tliroat" 
(Ixx, Art. "Rabies"). 

Quite recently (xlv, June 18, 1870) Dr. Finlay has reported a 
case of nervous hydrophobia occurring in a boy of 12, "produced 
simply by mental anxiety and terror : " 

In the beginning of the year he was bitten by a small terrier on 
the left leg. The wound was slight, and healed without difficulty. 
No ill effects were observed, as regards the bite, for two months, but 
in the interval he complained of pains in the chest, and spat blood, 
for which he attended the Brompton Hospital. In the beginning 
of March he complained of severe pain in the leg, at and about the 
bitten part, at first stationary, but aflerwards it assumed the form of 
an epileptic aura. He described this sensation as a peculiar creep- 
ing pain, which progressed gradually to the heart, having reached 
which, insensibility occurrei^l, accompanied occjisionally by twitching 
movements of the extremitias and of the muscles of the nei'k and 
face. Bromide of potassium was ordered. A week afterwards he 
said that after the aura had crept up to the alxlomen, he felt as if 
the dog that had bitten him was in his inside scratching violently ; 
while during the fit he barked, and his expression was wild, fierce, 
and hagriziard. Salivation marked the close of the fit. Next day he 
attemptt^d to bite and scratch all within his reach, and in many re- 
spects imitated the actions and gestures of a dog. Sometimes, e, g,, 
he would seize the pillow with his teeth, growling the while as a dog 
does with a rat. Occasionally he refused food, unless allowed to 
lap it, while, when threatened with a whipping if he would not stop 
barking and biting, he would turn round and whine as a dog does 
when struck. On the 10th day the symptoms were aggravated, and 
the saliva at times thick and glutinous. As he had not slept for 
two nights he was ordered chloral, and continued the bromide. Two 
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hours' sleep followed the second dose of chloral. Next day the lad 
was very violent, and in the evening was with difficulty restrained, 
the barking and howling being loud enough to be heard in the street. 
Pulse rapid and weak. AAer taking 30 grains of chloral he slept 
seven hours, but was more violent than ever after he awoke. When 
presented with another dose of chloral, he became violently convulsed 
at the sight of the glass. Similar convulsions were produced by 
showing him wine, water, &c. ; in fact, he refused all fluids. Dr. 
Finlay attributes this refusal simply to a suspicion that the chloral 
would be thrust on him in some other mixture. The bromide ap- 
peared now to have most influence upon the fits, and at the end of a 
fortnight from the commencement of the attack, the fits were only 
occasional, biU yd he sometimes barked during sleep. The latter is an 
interesting circumstance. The patient was now removed to St. Mary's 
Hospital, where he soon completely recovered under the care of Dr. 
Hand field Jones, 

To the foregoing it should be added that the dog appeared to 
show no signs of rabies, but as the boy constantly asserted that he 
could not recover till he saw the dog dead, it was decided to kill it. 
Difficulties, however, were thrown in the way, and it was not until 
some weeks had elapsed, and the boy had quite recovered, that the 
matter was decided in court, nor is it stated whether the dog was 
ultimately destroyed. Dr. Finlay is decidedly of opinion that the 
bite in itself was innocuous, and that the boy's symptoms were 
referable to the "Imagination, wrought upon by intense mental 
excitement and overpowering Fear, conjuring up all the horrors of 
the actual disease, till some of its peculiar effects were in reality 
produced." 

Sometimes there is, properly speaking, no spasm whatever of the 
pharynx, and there is little more than a delusion present — a hydro- 
phobia-phobia, if the term be allowable. It is rather the effect of 
the action of mind upon mind, than what I intend to convey by the 
action of the mind upon the body. 

Trousseau records several cases of imaginary hydrophobia of this 
kind. In one, a very mild example, a dog which had bitten a good 
many beasts that had died of rabies, tried to bite the arm of a gen- 
tleman. A few months aftenvards he suddenly exclaimed, at break- 
fiist, that he was seized with hydrophobia, for he could not swallow 
either fluids or solids. He was already beginning to rave, when his 
wife, who only believed that he had eaten too much, persuaded him 
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to induce vomiting by tickling his throat with his fingers. The 
mafade imaffinaire was relieveti, aud no more was said alx>ut rablji*. 
We need not Piipiiose that here there was eveu fipasni of tlie pharyn- 
geal muscles ; an extra large breakfast (after festing in Lent) half- 
choked the poor fellow, who at once recalled the mad dog, and re- 
ferred the symptoms to a wrong lause. 

In another case a judge was nut riding with his dog; thov met a. 
floek of sheep, and the dog bit those which he could tat^h, and al- 
though he obeyed his master's call, had a strange aspect. He then 
bit dogs and oxen, swam across a river, and a few hours afterwards 
died. Shortly after the judge heard that many of the beasts bitten 
by the dog had died of rabies. He was alarmed, because he remcm- 
l)ered that on the same day the dog had licked his hand several 
times, and he now found some scars upon it. Seized with terror, he 
no longer dared to touch water, or to shave himself, and fully be- 
lieved he had hydrophobia. A medical man tried, iu vain, to mlm 
his fears ; for several days he was excited and delirious. At last, 
being told over and over again, that persons seized with rubies 
died very rapidly, and that he could not, therefore, be rabid, since 
his dread of water dated already ten days back, he allowed him- 
self to be jjcrsuadcil, and his dread of water vanished (iiv, I, p. 
691-2). 

So evident is the infiuencfi of the Imagination in the development 
of hj'drophobia, that some distinguLsheil medical professors have, as 
is well known, gone so far as to maintain that it is always due to 
this eansc. The strange tendemy which exbts among many re»- 
stiuers, when investigating the causes of morbid phenomena, to 
range themselves under one of two exclusive extremes — the first at^ 
tributing votlnnff, and the last fveryihing, to the Ituagiiiation — is 
strikingly exbibite<i here. Bosquillon, a Professor of Medicine, and 
Physician to the Ilfltcl Dieu, was utterly skejitical as to the exist- 
ence of any virus, and from his observations in that hospital, came 
to regard the patients admitted for hydrophobia as "nervous" and 
&nciful. That tliey died was, he most justly held, no proof tliat tJie 
disorder was not imaginary, for the Imagination is, as we see, a 
pfychieal virus itself, which cam and docs frequently kill. Professor 
Dick, of Edinburgh, held that hydrophobia in man "is not the re- 
sult of any poison introduced into his system, but merely the melan- 
choly and often fatal residts of panic fear, and of the disordered state 
of the Imagination." "Those," he adds, "who are aoquainttxl with 
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the effects of sympathy and irritation, and panic, in the production 
of nervous disorders, will readily apprehend our meaning, and if our 
view be correct the immense im})ortance of disabusing the public 
mind on the subject is apparent" (Ixii, I, p. 367). 

The advocates of this view supported their position by such facts 
as these : The existence of any virus has never been demonstrated. 
The assertion of Wright, Eberle, Hunefild, and others, that the saliva 
of rabid animals and angry people will, if injected into the blood, 
produce hydrophobia is denied by a great chemical authority, Leh- 
mann. As the same cause ought to produce the same effect, and as 
the bite of dogs regarded as mad, is sometimes followed by no symp- 
toms whatever, while the belief that a bite has been received is alone 
sufficient to cause all the symptoms, it was alleged that it is illogical 
to attribute them to any virus. The period of incubation, again, is 
altogether uncertain, differing in this respect from small-pox, &c., 
and apparently depending upon the strength of the Imagination in 
the individual. The good effects of cauterization are, it was said, 
more likely to be due to the distraction of the attention to a painful 
sensation, and to the definite hope inspired by vigorous treatment, 
than to the destruction of a poison which must have already entered 
the circulation and commenced its deadly work. The benefit derived 
fi^)m the diversion of the patient's mind by music, as recommended 
by Desault, and from various superstitious practices, countenanced 
this theory. Lastly, as Demangeon observes, " If the hydrophobic 
virus has any existence, which to me seems highly problematical, it 
must be admitted that its effects do not differ in a single charac- 
teristic sign from those of the Imagination and certain inflammations 
of the brain and throat, and it is indisputable that it is often suffi- 
cient to calm the Imagination, and adopt an antiphlogistic course of 
treatment to stop the development of the disease " (Ix). 

Whatever force, however,^there may be in these arguments to favor 
the relegation of hydrophobia to the domain of the Imagination, few, 
if any, will now be hardy enough to deny an actual material virus 
and a genuine, as distinguished from a nervous, hydrophobia. That 
such grave doubts should have been started is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the remarkable power exercised by the definite mental 
imagery of a particular disease, intensified by fear. Elliotson con- 
sidered that the great distinction between real and imaginary rabies 
lay in this: that in the latter the fear of swallowing only is com- 
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plained of, that there ie no morbid irritability of the surfa<?e to die 
inipresaioii of air, and that there is no sudden catching of the breath. 

Dr. Copland admits tliat it is " not impossible " that true rabies 
may be produced by mental influence, independently of the operation 
of an inoculated virus; but he does not allow that spasmodic symp- 
toms, with a difficulty of swallowing, or even a dread of water— a 
hydrophobia — are sufficient proofs of tlie presence of a disease iden- 
tical with that which the bite of a mad animal causes. I think, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that the approximutiou to identi^ is as 
great as can be expected from the operation of a physical agent in 
the one cose, and a psychical oae in the other. 

The region of the cerebro-spinal axis morbidly affectecl, in rabies, 
is generally spoken of as the medulla oblongata. Sch, v. (1. Kolk 
cites with approval the observation of Ronibei^, that the corpora 
olivaria are verj- highly injectetl in hydrophobia. But the cerebral 
hemispheres are obviously often involved. Araoug the admitted 
difEculties attaching to the patholo^ of this disease, that is surely 
not the greatest which aeknowIedgcM the power of the Imagination tn 
combination with Fear, to exeite not only a paroxysm in the course 
of tlie disorder, but to originate a group of symptoms, by central ex- 
citation, which in a susceptible state of the nei-voiis system closely 
resemble those of genuine rabies. 

I have said nothing in the foregoing remarks of the terrible emo- 
tions which in genuine hydrophobia afflict the patient, and which, 
although not the i^use, but the effcrt of the disorder, are at least in 
their turn the apparent cause of many of the symptoms. One of 
Dr. Banlsley's patients "fixed his eyes with horror and affright on 
some ideal object, and then with a sudden and violent emotion buried 
his head underneath the Iied-cKithes." Dr. B. inquired the cause. 
He eagerly asked if the Doctor had not heard " bowlings and scratch- 
ings?" On l>eing answered in the negative, he suddenly threw him- 
self on bis knees, extending his arms in a defensive posture, and 
forcibly throwing back his head and botty. The muscles and fiioe 
- were agitated by various spasmodic contortions, his eyeballs glared 
vaA seemed ready to start from their sockets, and at that moment, 
^ben cr)-ing out in an agonizing tone, " Do you not see that black 
y^V his countenance and attitude exhibited the moatdreadful pio- 

le of complicated horror, distress, and rage, that words can describe 
imagination paint (Ixx, p. 247-8). I^awi-ence thus graphically 
B to tlie imagination as the immediately preceding cause of 
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symptoms in the course of the disease. "The patient is pursued by 
a thousand phantoms that intrude themselves upon his mind ; he 
holds conversation with imaginary persons ; he fancies himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties, and in the greatest distress. These thoughts 
seem to pass through his mind with wonderful rapidity, and to keep 
him in a state of the greatest distress, unless he is quickly spoken to 
or addressed by his name, and then in a moment the charm is broken ; 
every phantom of imagination disappears, and at once he begins to 
talk as calmly and connectedly as in perfect health" (Ixii, I, p. 370). 
Here we see the higher or ideational centres poisoned by the virus, 
and the sensori-motor apparatus excited secondarily. Theoretically, 
there is no reason why the former should not be spontaneously the 
source of such dreadfiil mental images as to cause all the foregoing 
symptoms. That the disease may be spontaneous is, says Chelius, 
"beyond doubt." Why not, then, from Imagination and Fear? 

Tetanus, — ^That emotion may so powerfully act upon the motor 
centres, including the spinal cord, as to cause tetanic rigidity of the 
muscles, can admit of no doubt. It is not so clear why this tonic 
condition is developed in one instance and clonic spasm in another, 
nor yet whether, in these several states, different portions of the 
nervous centres are aflFected. Weber found that an electric stimulus 
applied to the cord of a frog was followed by tetanic, and to the me- 
dulla oblongata by epileptic, convulsions. According to Dr. Todd, 
the former effect is caused by the application of the current to the 
medulla as well as the cord, while the latter effect results from elec- 
tric stimulation of the corpora quadrigemina and mesocephale. 
Brown-S6quard confirms these experiments by his own, on rabbits, 
a tetanic spasm being produced by a current passed through the cord, 
and convulsions, as in epilepsy, by exciting the corpora quadrigemina 
and the pons Varolii. As regards the medulla, tetanic movements 
of the anterior, and epileptiform convulsions of the posterior, limbs 
followed. But, as Brown-S^uard points out, in tetanus, hydropho- 
bia, and epilepsy, the muscles, supplied by nerves arising alike from 
the encephalon and the cord, present the same form of spasm ; teta- 
nus itself may arise from disease of the former ; and in epileptics, 
the first convulsions may be entirely tonic, and subsequently clonic.^ 
("Researches in Epilepsy," p. 56.) However, there seems no diffi- 
culty in believing that certain emotional states may induce the same 



* For Van Deen's opinion on the insensibility of the spinal centres to any 
tUmuli but the will or emotion, see " Year-Book," New Syd. Soc, for 1861. 
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exalted excitability of the gray substance of the cord, as is supposed 
by Clarke to be aroused by irritation of the peripheral nerves in 
traumatic tetanus ; nor is it difficult to imagine, in more severe cases, 
the hypcrsemia, escape of blood-corpuscles, albuminous exudation, 
&c., described by the same writer. But, as Handfield Jones well re- 
marks, seeing that Clarke " expressly notices that the lesions of the 
cord in cases of paralysis, in which there is commonly no spasm, are 
similar to those of tetanus, it must be inferred that there exists some 
peculiar invisible modification of the undamaged nerve tissue, which 
conditionates the particular character and quality of the phenomena" 
(Ixxi, p. 244). This conditioning, predisposing element is, no doubt, 
as essential to the arousing of tetanic symptoms from emotional ex- 
citement, as it is from the irritation of a wound ; in both cases the 
(apparently) same exciting cause may entirely fail to induce the dis- 
order. 

It is remarked by Carpenter that although tetanus and hydropho- 
bia are nearly allied, they differ in this, that while in the former the 
stimulus acts through the spinal cord, in the latter it is frequently 
transmitted from the ganglia of special sense, or even the cerebral 
hemispheres, as proved by the well-known feet that the sight of 
fluids, or the idea of them, causes convulsions ; but when we regard 
both affections in their relation to a common cause — Emotion — it is 
clear that they may alike be excited by this stimulus, w^hether called 
into action through tlie senses or through the cerebrum. 

A good example of opisthotonos, the effect of a violent impression 
upon the feelings, has already been given among the cases met with 
in the Irish Revivals. In this case clonic convulsions were also pres- 
ent. In another case, a poor girl, set. 7, " without the slightest aj)- 
pearanee of any previous agitation or uneasiness of manner, was 
struck prostrate in a single moment. For a short time her body was 
found to be perfectly rigid, and her face colorless." Those who 
know how such a condition of the muscles can be artificially induced, 
will not be surprised to find it said that "the eyes presented an enig- 
matical phenomenon beyond the power of philosophical reasoning 
to expound," and that there was a " long, breathless, and unwaver- 
ing gaze." This condition, which lasted about an hour, illustrates a 
state of transient, but intense rigidity, which is truly tetanic in its 
character, however trivial it may seem when contrasted with ordi- 
nary tetanus ; a disease, whether traumatic or idiopathic, which is 
certainly a much more formidable affair than anything that is usu- 
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ally witnessed as the result of emotional excitement. Hy.stero-teta- 
nus mostly affords examples in point. Dr. Carpenter records a case 
of hysteria, accompanied by a tetanic condition of the muscles, which 
may fiiirly be adduced here in illustration of the action of certain 
emotional states uj)on the motor system, the exciting cause of the 
disorder being the disappointment of the affections, preceded by 
anxiety and excessive mental exertion. 

" Complete opisthotonos coexisted with perfect coma ; . . . then 
again there was trismus, lasting for five consecutive days, without 
any other spasmodic action or loss of sensibility ; this sometimes 
alternated with fits of yawning, in which the jaw was held open for 
half an hour together ; at another period, the convulsions had more 
of the epileptic character, the face being distorted, and the limbs agi- 
tated, concurrently with a state of coma, but without laryngismus ; 
with this alternated fits of larj^ngismus, without insensibility, and 
occurring during the expiratory movement ; whilst, during the whole 
of this succession, there was paralysis of the extensor muscles of both 
lower extremities, with paroxysms of the most violent and prolonged 
cramp in one of them" (viii, p. 879). 

We do not forget the altereil condition of the blood upon which 
the convulsive action in hysteria is supposed to depend by Carpen- 
ter, I-«aycock, and others. The latter, connecting it with the gouty 
diathesis, observes that an individual so affected suffers from an ex- 
cess of urea or other urinary constituents in the system, which causes, 
if not eliminated, a paroxysm of gout, or, failing this, anomalous 
hysteric disease in women, including, among other effects, " spas- 
modic action" (iv, p. 169). Whether, however, in cases of purely 
emotional origin the blood is affected, or the symptoms are due to a 
direct mental action upon the nerves, is doubtful. Not that any 
difficulty attaches to the idea of the composition of blood being 
changed by emotion, but when, as in the case of a religious revival, 
a psychical cause at once produces certain ncrvo-nmscular phenom- 
ena, the effect may, perhaps, be sufficiently amounted for without ref- 
erence to qualitative sanguineous change. Doubtless, in many in- 
stances, the condition of the blood acts as the predisposing, and emo- 
tional disturbance as the exciting cause, while in others, indulgence 
in morbid feelings acts as a predisposing cause. 

Nor is the influence of emotion confined to hystero-tetanic symp- 
toms. 
Dr. Watson, in his " Principles and Practice of Physics," states, 
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on the ftuthority of " Hennen's Military Surg<?n'," that "terror a 
frequently tbe immediate antet'cdenf of an attai'k of tetanus," and he, 
thinka fright. liaJ its share in causing the rapid course of one caw 
which ended fiitally in a quarter of an hour (Issii, I, p, 569). 

Catalepsy. — The occurrence of this disorder (one regarded by Cup- 
laud as [Miraljlic in cliaracter; but which seems intermediate between 
epilepsy and tetanus, as observed by Dr. H. Jones) is rare from any 
cause, excluding tlie cataleptic phenomena which are sometimes in- 
duced artificially by Braidism, and I am not aware of any ca«e dis- 
tinctly originating in emotional excitement; but no doubt careful in- 
vestigation would show that this is not an infrequent cause. In one 
case, under my own observation, in which I was able to trace the 
history, there was no evidence of any strong or unusual mental im- 
pression having been received. 

Since writing the foregoing I obser\'e that Crichtou has recorded 
in his work the following ea^ from Bonetus under "Catalepsy:" 
"Geoi^a Grokatzki, a Polish soldier, deserted from his raiment in 
the harvefit of the year 1677. He was discovcreil, a few days aftei^ 
wards, drinking and making merrj' in a common alehouse. The 
moment he was apprehended he was so much terrified that he gave 
a loud shriek, and immediately was deprived of the power of speech ; 
when brought to a court-martial it was imi>ossible to moke him 
articulate a word; nay, he then became as immovable as a statnc, 
and appeared not to be ctinscious of anything which was going for- 
ward. In the prison to which he was conducted he neither ate nor 
drank. The offirers and the priests at first threatened hini, and 
afterwards endejivorcd to soothe and ciilm him; but all their efforts 
were in vain. He remained senseless and immovable. His irons 
were atmt'k off and he was taken out of the prison, but he did not 
move. Twi^nty days and nights were passe*! in this way, during 
which he took no kind of nourishment, nor had any natural evacua- 
tion, but then gradually sunk and died " (Ixiii, II, p. 24). It is to 
be regretted tliat more particulars are not given in n^ard to the 
muscular g\'stem. 

Among the -causes of cataleptic seizures, Copland enumerates the 
following predisposing and exciting ones, namely, among the former, 
violent and continued sorrow, great anxiety, unrequited affection, in- 
tense and sustaine<1 mental application, and religious contempla- 
tion ; and among the latter, some vi<ilent Qient^i! impression, religi- 
ous enthusiasm, the passion of love, frights, terror, or i 
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dread, concealed mental emotions, and ungratified passions (Ixx, Art. 
" Catalepsy "). After observing that he has had several opportuni- 
ties of examining the phenomena of catalepsy from the commence- 
ment to the cessation of the attack, he says, " It is verj- remarkable 
how instantly a female, subject to catiilepsy, is seized with it upon 
being startled or affected suddenly and unexpectedly by any cause. 
The effect is as immediate as that produced by lightning, and al- 
though the power of motion is entirely and universally lost, yet sen- 
sibility is often but little impaired." ("Palsy and Apoplexy," p. 
229.) " 

Lasdgue states that he met in one year with ten cases, in a large 
practice among hysterical females. He found one class specially, if 
not exclusively, liable to this affection, those, namely, who were 
sluggish and more disposed to shed tears than be excited. "If one 
lays one's hands on their eyes, and closes the lids, they feel a pecu- 
liar drowsiness, and presently pass into the* deepest sleep, from which 
hardly any stimulus will arouse them. . . The cataleptic rigidity is 
general or partial, complete or inc»omplete, more or less fugitive. It 
disappears as soon as the patient wakes." It is evident that Las(^gue 
had by his manipulations produced a condition of the system similar 
to, if not identical with, well-known forms of hypnotism. "Two 
men passed into the state of cataleptic rigidity, as soon as any one 
closed their eyes. One fell into the deepest somnolence, the other 
did not sleep." Both died, but no morbid appearances were dis- 
covered. ("Biennial Retrospect" for 1865-6, New Syd. Soc., p. 119.) 



SECTION m.— Loss of Muscnlaf Power : Paralysis. 

In the last section we have seen the influence of the emotions in 
causing irritation of the sensori-motor centres, and the motor nerves, 
marked by the external signs of convulsive action of the muscles ; in 
the present section we have to consider the effects of the same influ- 
ence when it causes loss of function, indicated by muscular paralysis. 

"Violent emotions of the mind" were enumerated by Aretseus 
among the causes of paralysis, and most medical writers have re- 
ferred to them when treating of the etiology of this disease, or nither 
symptom t)f disease. They have not, however, always discriminated 
between the different pathological conditions which may acconij)any 
emotional paralysis. It is evident, however, that these conditions 



ind, again, the motor centres may be only apparently or secondarily 
iffffted, as in many eases of hysteria, in which the Will itself, x 



widely vary — that in some cases tJicrc is what is ordinarily under- 
i^tood as a functional derangement, merely, of the mot4>r centres, 
while in others, [lalpable organic cianges take place, as when the 
niptnre of a vessel occurs from the vascular excitement induced 
and, 
affected 

function of tlie hemispheres, is at fault, I am far from thioking, 
however, that in all eases of so-called hysiterical paralysis, the Will 
is jraralyzed or suspended. On the contrary, I believe the motor 
centres and ner\'es are frequently enfeebled by the abnormal play of 
emotion upoq them, and that they are for a time really unable to 
respond to, at least, onlinary stimuli. An emotion may also be con- 
ceived to isiusc structural change in the higher centres of the en- 
ce|ihalon, and in this way induce paralysis by a sympathetic in- 
fluence. 

We may here refer to Brown-S^utird's well-known opinion tliat 
hemiplegia may result from a special influence exerted by one part 
of the brain upon another, not by the former's loss of functiou, nor 
by its pressure on the latter. Thus, the irritation of certain fibres 
of one region may, by acting upon the motor centre, alter its nutri- 
tion, and 90 cause paralysis of a limb. In order to satisfy "our 
craving for explanations," Brown-S&juard suggests that the irrita- 
tion is in these cases transmitted through nerve-fibres to some cells 
at the base of the brain, and from them reflected upon the neigh- 
boring bloodvessels by means of other nerve-fibres (xlvii, July 20, 
1861). 

Dr. Jaclvson's explanation of the e8ecti»f disease of a portion of 
the hemispheres uijou the motor tract, consists in supposing that it 
induces disorder of the circulation in an arterial region, which in- 
cludes the (^r[)us striatum. That in this way the Iiigher oflcn affect 
injuriously the lower centres would seem highly probable. 

It is easy t« undcrstaml how, from Fright or sudden Joy, there || 
may be a shock, more or less temporarj', to the motor centres by J 
which some part is rendered unable to respond to the stimulus of the ii 
11, or of ideas, or emotions, just as a man is sometimes deaf for 
s after firing a cannon, or is for ii time blind after his eyes have 
I subjected to intense light. The Will, however healthy, is as 
(owcrless t<» stimulate the nerves of motion as is galvanish to excite 
a frog's nerve poisoned by woorara. 

In txinsidering the changes which occur ■ • ■ 
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and the vessels, the frequently felt difficulty .of determining their 
order of sequence arises; but certainly when, from an overwhelming 
mental shock, a man becomes paralyzed, whether in speech or limb, 
it seems most natural to conclude that, as mind is the function of 
brain, the first event in the series is a change in the normal condi- 
tion — ^the molecular arrangement — of some iK)rtion of the brain- 
tissue, which is transmitted siniultaneoaslv to the conductors of 
voluntary motor jx>wer, producing transient or permanent effects, 
according to its force and the weakness or proclivities of the part 
upon which it fiills, and to the vaso-motor nerves, causing sudden 
vascular changes in the brain which interfere with its nutrition. So, 
in two ways, mental shocic causes paralysis ; direc^tly, through the 
voluntary motor fibres, and, indirectly, through the vaso-motor 
nerves. These changes are severally indicated by outward signs of 
muscular paralysis, and altered vascularity and nutrition. 

Frequently, then, as vascular changes, occasioned by Emotion, 
may cause the morbid condition of the ner\'ous tissue which entails 
paralysis, it seems very probable that a mental shock may directly 
produce molecular changes in the brain and motor system, indepen- 
dently of those which arise from congestion, antemia, or rupture of a 
bloodvessel. Handfield Jones has done much to demonstrate the 
possibility of exhaustion of the nervous centres without appreciable 
physical change. Violent emotion may well cause what he calls 
primary paresis of ganglion-cells in the encephalic, spinal, or sym- 
pathetic nerve-centres. It is worthy of notice that at the moment 
of shock, at the very instant when there is paresis of the voluntary 
ner\'es, the sympathetic must be in an opposite condition, as indi- 
cated by the pallor of the face. 

In r^&rd to the vascular changes occasioned by emotional excite- 
ment, we are ourselves conscious of the rapid alterations which take 
place in the circulation in the brain — the rush, the throbbing, the 
vertigo, the tinnitus aurium, &c. That the brain tissue should 
suffer, and paralysis should supervene, in a certain proj)ortion of 
cases (those in which the cerebral vessels are weak or diseaswl), is 
natural enough. We cannot, therefore, doubt that emotional paral- 
ysis is not unfirequently due to extravasation, as well as the o}>- 
posite condition of deprival, of blcxxl. This disturbance of the 
cerebral circulation may doubtless arise, either indirectly from the 
increased force and frequency of the heart's pulsations, or directly from 
the influence exerted by the emotions on the vessels of the brain. 
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Furtlita", emotional paralysis may probably be aoraetinies referred 
to the morbid influence which mental shock ia capable of exerting 
over tlie qiialitj' of the blood ; altered blood Iwing able to modify 
the fuuctiotis of the nervous centres, and produt* tlie efl'ette which 
more usually proceed fi-om primary disorder of the cncephalou itself. 

General toss of muscular power — not what is gencmlly uuderstood 
by actual palsy — as the result of emotional shock, is well illustrat«d 
by a refcrcQce to the sad scenes in Ireland during the Revival, fiwm 
which we drew such striking examples of convulsion. We arc told 
that " a great number were smitten down suddenly, and fell a-, nerve- 
less and paralyzed and powerless as if killed instantly by a gunshot." 
A girl, let. 14, while singing, fell down instantly, deprived of speech 
and sight, "the miud as active as ever." This oceurred in the eve- 
ning ; in the night she slept thivje hours, and awoke in the same idu- 
dition, and remained bo till the next day — eighteen hours altogether 
— when she regained her voiw and sight as suddenly as she had loet 
them. Medical remedies ha<l been tried, but without effect; mental 
impressions, similar to those wbieh caused, cured the malady. 

A very ancient synonym for imralysis — aphonia — indicates the 
frequency of impairment or loss of power over the vocal organs in 
this affection. Paralysis of emotional origin is, indeed, nio^t fre- 
quently seen in connection with loss or inijMiinnent of speech. Of 
course, this symptom may be associated with widely different condi- 
tions of the nor\-ous system — with lingual paralysis, paralysis of the 
laryngeal muscles, or with inability to recall words, &c. 

Speechlessness, in short, may result from disorder (loss of function) 
of the gray matter of the convolutions, the fibres which connect them 
with the sensori-motor ganglia, these ganglia' themselves, or the moUtr 
ncrN'cs, proceeding thence to the muscles employed in speech. 

Thus it is clear that a violent emotion may so affect the intelli- 
gence that, although a person can move his muscles, he no longer 
has the right idea at hand to communicate, and is e]>eechless in oon- 
Bcquence; there being, in fact, no motor [Miralysis. Again, he may 
have ideas, and may l)c unable to comDiunicate them by vocal signs 
— by Hi>eecb — this condition arising from a bi-eak in some of the fibres 
passing from the convolutions to the motor c-entrcs, which preveuta 
the Will being transmitted' to tite central ganglia, or, as is more 

■ Or Ihe atting word recalled — Ihe " motor intuition," Dr. Maudsipy wiutd 
BRf, Muocialcd wilh > certain Jdva orf^nDizi'd in Ihn mutor oftitrct or upefvh by 
education. See hie able pitper, "Concerning Aphasia," in tbe " Joarniil of Mco- 
Ul Science," January, 1869. 
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probably the case, firom such a change in the motor centres that the 
nerves supplying the muscles engaged in speech, thase, namely, of 
vocalization and articulation, are paralyzed. The disturbing influ- 
ence already referred to, of a part of the brain, the function of which 
is not motor, upon one which is, admits of application here. "Loss 
of speech,'* says Bro^vn-S^ua^d, " is a symptom induced more fre- 
quently than any other by a sympathetic influence from the cerebral 
lobes upon the base of the brain" (xlvii, loc. cit.). 

Mild and transitory forms of speechlessness are familiar to all, 
and may not deserve the name of paralysis, but they indicate the in- 
itial stage. The Virgilian "vox faucibus haesit" occurs to everj' 
one, and Shakspeare's description of CoUatine is a i>erfect description 
of the influence now referred to. 

"The deep vexation of his inward ^m\ 
Hath served a dumb arrest upon his tongue; 
Who mad, that eorrow should biR use control, 
Or keep him from heart-easinsj words so long, 
Begins to talk ; but through his lips do throng 
Weak words, so thick come, in his poor heart's aid 
That no man could distinguish what he said.*' 

Of Sir Philip Francis ("Junius") it is said in his biography, 
" Indignation would at times master his utterance. For betrayed 
confidence or violated friendship he had burning words of repre- 
hension on paper; but his spoken comment scarcely got beyond a 
single word, muttered as if to himself, with clenched hand and knit- 
ted brow. 'Base, base ! He, too, the hound !'.... Without the 
aid of tone or gesture, he must often have been misunderstood" (xiii, 
II, p. 395). Recurring here to the remarks formerly made in re- 
gard to the purposive character of emotional acts, it might be objecrtcd 
in these cases, that this very association of the emotions with im- 
portant muscular movements is an actual disadvantage. Is not the 
utterance constantly choked thereby, just when we most desire to ex- 
press ourselves? It may be replied, that inarticulate utterances, 
rendered so by emotion, are themselves more effective than the best 
choften words. A striking proof of this is given in Sir P. Francis's 
own description of the eloquence of Fox. "Panegyric," he says, 
" was not his forte, and when he attemptcn^l it, it was none the better 
for preparation. A few words of sorrow or applause, coming of 
themselves in the course or agitation of some other question, and 
starting fix>m it as if they had escaiKxl him ; a breathless pause, a 
broken sentence, and then a rapid return to his subject, as if for an 
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io-stant relief, could not but liave made a deep impre^ion on any 
audience. For who can regint the innrticuUxtc Mon'ows of a wouniifd 
heart f His eulogy of Fnuicis, Duke of Bedford, seemed to me a 
performance very uneqn.il to the subjeet and to the s]»eaker. I am 
sure it made little imprei^ioii, and the less becau,'^ it was the rei*ult 
of pains, and ueeompajiied witli an empliatie delivery. Had he uu- 
espectedty heard of the duke'u detith while he was speakiDg in the 
House, and sudden grief had made ita way in a uatiiral, unpremedi- 
tated burst of pnsHJon, wliieh alone can lie patbetie, 1 tliink he would 
have succeeded ranch better, even, ims.'sibly, enongli to toiicli the an- 
drogynous heart of William Pitt If in a trant^port of grief 

Ilia voice had failed him, or bi« e/ieciih had nvhd nbruplly, there were 
but few men, even in the House of Commons, callous enough not to 
have been affected by the subject, the actor, and the scene," 

When men are struck dumb by Terror or mental excitement of 
any kind, the pathological condition may, as we have said, vary, but 
usually we may infer there has been a shiK^k to the motor (-entres, 
involving temporary paresis of the nuclei of the nen-es supplying 
the muscles eoncemetl in either articulation or vocalisation, or in 
both. These nerves no longer resiwnd to volition, but geatnrc-lan- 
guage and writing remain. A case lately occurred at Aldershot, 
which illustrates the effect produced by pa.ssion; the jtassion of amau 
which, levelled at another, recoile<l u^wn himself. It is re^wrted by 
Major Miller, the Governor of the Military Prison there: "One of 
our prisoners, on being checked at drill by one of the warders, wished 
that 'God Almighty would strike the waitler dumb.' The pri6on<?r 
was struck dumb on the ajxtt, and did not recover his speech for 
seven days. During the period he was deprived of speech, lie was 
strictly watched. There was no feigning whatever ; the man waa 
most wretched and alarmed." ("Good Words," Sept., 1870.) Dr. 
Handfield Jones gives irora "Casper's Wochenschrift," 1848, the 
case of a sailor, M-itnessed by Paulini, when surgeon on board a ves- 
sel. A violent storm arose, threatening immediate dcfitructiuu to all 
the crew. One of them, a healthy Dane, tet, 30, 'if fair cimiplexiun 
and light hair, was so terrified timt he fell speechle^ on the deck. 
Sanguineous perspiration followed, and from this point of view the 
case has a special interest, to which we shall again refer. It is suffi- 
cient to add here, that as this symptom disappeared the power of 
8i>cech retnrned, and the sailor was ]>erfectly well after the stunn 
had passed away. 
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In three cases — ^the Revival girl, the soldier, and the sailor — a 
powerftil emotion produced concussion of the motor centre concerned 
in the expression of ideas by the muscles employed in 8i)ecch. 
There was no power of articulation, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose they could not have expressed themselves by gestures or by 
writing, 

Dn Todd's "Clinical Lectures on Paralysis" contain a definite 
reference to emotional paralysis, as observed in men of hypochondri- 
acal habits, and in women. He remarks that "it most commonly 
consists in a simple loss of speech, occurring under some strong ex- 
citement, the power of speaking returning usually in a few days, and 
indeed generally very rapidly after the patient has regained the 
ability to pronounce one or two words, such as S^es' and 'no/ " 

The case which Dr. Todd gives by way of illustration is as 
follows : 

"The patient was a man between 50 and 60 years of age, of irri- 
table temper and hypochondriacal habit. A question, respecting 
some very trifling matter, happening to arise one evening in his 
&mily party, some one present held out too strongly against his 
views, and this led to a vehement contradiction on his part, which 
was met by a counter-statement and a rejoinder, and thus he became 
excited to such a degree that his power of speech completely aban- 
doned him. . . . The patient had full use of his muscles ; he had 
full power over his hands and feet ; he could sign a check, and his 
mental faculties seemed unaffected ; only he could not speak, and 
whenever he tried to do so, the attempt would end in a fit of crying. 
He continued in this speechless state for about a week, when he re- 
covered, and when once he Ix^gan, the power of speech returned fully 
in a very short time. Two years after this occurrence the same gen- 
tleman got into a similar argument and difference of opinion upon a 
matter equally trivial, and became again strongly excited ; but this 
time, instead of becoming speechless, he became hemiplegic on the 
left side, without mental affection, but with decided palsy of the left 
side of the face. The paralysis was not complete, for he could move 
the fingers and leg very slightly. After a little time, without any 
other treatment than that of removing, so far as possible, all exciting 
caases, he recovered to a great extent the power over the arm and leg ; 
but although the principal recovery took pla(»e about six weeks after 
the attack, he is now, four months after the occurrence of the hemi- 
pl^a, by no means quite well" (Ixxiii, p. 283). 
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Dr. Todd adds tliat, as lie had never examined the brain of pa- 
tionts suffering in this way, lie could not say how far there had l>een 
lesion, but he thought it must be slight, if any, and resemble that 
oeciirring in the transient hemiplegia which follows epileptic seizures. 
In these cases be discards the \iilgar and convenient explanation of 
eongestion, believing that the vessels only play a secondary part in 
the production of siieh functional derangement, Hypersemia is onlv 
an effect of a morbid condition of the brain-tissue, or of the blood, 
or of its eireulatiiig force. In emotional paralysis, according to this 
view, the polarity of a certain portion of the brain is disturbed — 
exalted — and is immediately followed by cxhaustioQ, as cxceeAi%'e 
muscular action exhausts and depresses the uiuseular force. This 
condition, if prolonged, may by the arn«t of nutrition involve soft- 
ening ; but it is the transient form to which this explanation hat^ 
more especial reference, In this case, however, judging from the 
subsequent attack, it seems probable that the first seizure was not aji 
example of mere nervous shock, as in tlie previous cases, but of some 
vast^ular change. Indeed, from the "trifling" character of the ex- 
citing rause, it may be inferred that the brain was already disordered, 
and on the brink of changes involving paralysis. 

Dr. Lavirotte attributes, in the following ca-ic, the invasion of pa- 
ralysis to Anger ; but be thinks also that it mat/ have been only a 
symptom. The muscles generally, including those of articulation, 
were piiraiyzed, but the patient's intelligence was unaffected. 

Fmni;i>ise Olassin, aged 28, possessing a strong constitution and 
married. Two years ago she had a violent altercation with her hus- 
band, and being herself in a great passion, she lost her speech, ^e 
became unable to walk or supjx>rt herself, or eat without assistance. 
At the end of six months her speech had gradually returned, and she 
could walk a little and grasp large objects. She has subsequently 
recovered some power over her muscles, but has great difficulty in 
turning over the pages of a bonk, and in walking she is obliged to 
seek some support. She has never experienced any pain ; with the 
exception of amenorrhoea, the bodily fuuctiuns are healthy (xxxv, 
1859, p. 451). 

A different class of cases — those in which only the vocal cords an) 
(fiinotionally) paralyzed, the tongue, lips, and palate remaining un- 
affected (as also the intelligence) — is illustrated by a ca;w Mr. Skey 
mcstions in his "Lectures on some Medical yubjects" (xlv, Sept. 
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22d, 1866). It affords a good example of aphonia of emotional 
origin, in an hysterical subject. 

"The subject," he says, "was a young lady of about 20, of pale 
complexion, and having cold hands and feet. Whilst I was engaged 
in conversation relative to her health, I somewhat imprudently re- 
marked that a mouse was running about under the table at the end 
of the room. She uttered an exclamation of alarm, and in an instant 
so entirely lost the power of audible speech, that I was obliged to 
approach her and to put my ear close, to hear her. The ferocious 
cause of the mischief having paid the penalty of its intrusion by the 
loss of all it possessed on earth, the lady, in the course of an hour, 
recovered her voice. Had this person been in sound and vigorous 
health, she would probably have sustained the shock to her nervous 
system with less derangement of it. The case is interesting, as show- 
ing the sudden influence of the mind on a particular nerve in the 
general system." 

Evidence to the same effect may be adduced from the French Com- 
mission on Animal Magnetism (1784). They report — "We have 
seen the Imagination, when sufficiently excited, powerful enough to 
cause loss of speech in an instant." This is exactly analogous to the 
effect produced, in some instances, by a too powerful galvanic cur- 
rent applied to the larynx. 

Mr. Fletcher records a case of aphonia in a gentleman, caused by 
indulgence in solitary Grief, Fear, and Remoi'se: "There was no 
other symptom but that of aphonia about him, besides general lan- 
guor and despondency. His voice had been gone for five weeks. I 
held a long cheering and soothing conversation with this very stout 
and healthy person, during which he became satisfied that there Wtos 
no return of a complaint, the thoughts of which weighed heavily on 
his mind. He was directed to rise early, take the air, enter society, 
and drink a few glasses of wine after dinner. A week afterwards his 
voice had fully returned" (Ixxiv, p. 327). 

As a contrast to these cases of loss of power over the vocal muscles, 
take the following illustration of the influence of fright in causing 
serious cerebral mischief and "aphasia." I abridge from the "Lan- 
cet" of Sept. 17th, 1870, the report of the case, which was under the 
care of Dr. Habershon. 

The patient saw one of her children scald herself, and ran and 
caught her in her arms; then, having handed her to another person, 
immediately lay down, and from that time remained for three days 
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motionless, unconscious, and without food. On admission at Gi 
three weeks after, she could say two or three words very imperfwtly, 
her pupils were equal, her pliysieal powers unimpaired. On being 
queationed, she indicated tliat she had great pain at the vertex rf^ 
the head. Three days after, she appearc<l perfectly intelligent 
replied to almost everything, Bometiraes with a little hesitation, 
"Yes'ni;" sometimes, however, to a question retpiiring a n^iativ( 
reply, two or throe times repeated, she snoceoded in answering, 
"No, m'm;" and ouce or twice she, with great effort, and after some 
£iilures, expressed one of the first two or three numerals, but daj's, 
weeks, months, and years, wore quite beyond her utterance, and after 
several despairing shakes of the head, a great effort would end inthe^ 
almost invariable "Yes'm." She remained quite unable either 
read or write. Five ditj'S after, the pain in the head was loss sev 
she could make almost any reply, requiring no more than two 
three short words, but the interrogator wn* still addressed as "mutOi* 
She also read one or two short ivonls correetiy, and was able to wril 
her name distinctly. \MieD again seen, fonr days later, she 
walking about the ward, apparently in perfect health. She still 
complained of iwiiti at the top of the head, and though her vocabulaiy 
was limited, and her speech sometimes hesitating, she ivas in a fairl 
convalescent condition, 

Dr. Hughlings Jackson informs me that he has not met with ai 
evidenn? to prove that emotional disturbance*^ produce aphasia. It 
oa^asionally hapiwns, he admits, that after fright, anxiety, Ac, the 
l)atient does not talk, but these cases, whatever their ejcplanation may 
lie, are not, according to him, cases which cim be properly cali 
aphasic. At any rate, they differ very much clinically, from 
of aphasia pi-oduced by a stmctura! lesion. He does not l»elievi 
such ■ oue-sided symptoms as hemichorea, hemiplegia, <Sc,, are ei 
We/y caused by emotional disturbances. Hemichorea very frequent 
follows fright, but Dr. Jackson holds that there must of necessity 
some local change in the central nervous system, or the symptoms 
developed by fright would not be one-sided. Possibly the normal 
structural difference in the two hemispheres may render one more 
likely to give way under the influence of a general bodily disturbance 
such aa fright. (Mr. Callender has brought ftirward ev-idence to 
show tiiat lesions of the right hemisphere are more Hkely to produce 
ooQvnlsion than le.sions of the left hemisphere.) But if eo, this is 

leAXuiptiuo proving the rule; it is only substitntiuga phyMologioil 
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for a pathological difference. The symptoms which Dr. Jackson 
believes may be attributed to emotional disturbance are — Ist, such 
as nervousness, depression of spirits, and slecplessnc**s ; 2d, such as 
loss of voice and tetanus-like convulsion (so called hysterical tetanus). 
As to the last two symptoms, he remarks that they show that parts 
of the central nervous system are affected which superintend move- 
ments largely involuntary. 

Under the head of " Emotional Paralysis,'' is the report of a case 
in the "Lancet," Aug. 11th, 1860, by Dr. Wiblen, and although the 
^nployment of the term here is perhaps open to criticism, the case 
is not without interest, and, undoubtedly, the immediately exciting 
cause was emotional : 

A gentleman, after being exceedingly desponding for ten days and 
attaching more importance than usual to ordinary' affairs of business, 
became, on the 4th of July, much excited in connection with a verj' 
trivial occurrence, This excitement was followed by entire inability 
to speak, and by facial paralysis. During the following night his 
condition was comatose, and on the next day, when a slate was given 
him, "he wrote ciphers perfectly unintelligible, but in the course of 
a few hours was able to express himself in writing. During this in- 
terval he was seized with several paroxysms of sobbing and crying, 
after which he again fell into a comatose condition, from which, how- 
ever, he could at times be reatlilv aroused." On the third day he 
was able to say "yes" and "no." From the 10th to the 20th of 
July he progressed slowly but satisfactorily, and was able to converse 
with tolerable distinctness. With the exception of slight loss of 
motion and sensation of the right angle of the mouth, and deviation 
of the tongue, he had recovered at the time of the report. Dr. Wiblen 
ascribes the symptoms to slight pressure or structural change at the 
origin, or in thfe course of, the lingual and glosso-pharjngeal nerves, 
but the higher centres appear to have been also involved. 

The defect in this ease, viewed from our present standpoint, lies 
in the absence of any apparent cause for the despondency. This de- 
pression of mind appears to have been itself a symptom of, and caused 
by, some cerebral mischief. It is true that some irritation in busi- 
ness occurred just prior to the attack, but it is expressly stated that 
it was trivial. The emotional condition and the paralytic seizure 
were alike the results of an abnormal condition of the brain. Still, 
the case is valuable, not only because the exciting cause of the paral- 
ysis was an impression on the mind, but because emotional disturb- 
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anoe (originating oi wJtta) preceded the motor aflfection. The ten^ 
dency of morbid emotional states, whether arising originally fixnn 
within or from without, to pass on and affect the motor ganglia is 
exhibited in this case. 

Since the above was written. Dr. Wiblen has Idndty sent me a 
short report of tlie subsequent history of s tiiis case. In reply to my 
inquiry whether the despondency could be traoed.to a sufficient cause, 
he says (Nov. 5th, 1870), "The patient was in veiy good circum- 
stances, and had no reason to be otherwise than most happy,'' a fiust 
which confirms the foregoing remarks in regard to the primary cere* 
bral origin of the pati^it's mental condition. This is further borne 
out by tiie sequel of the case, which proved to be of no merely funoi> 
tional and toinsitory character. "It went,'' he stites, "from bad to 
worse, and the patient died about two years afterwards. He had all 
the same symptoms as described in the 'Lancet,' up to the time of 
his deatii. He was a veiy careful man as to mode of living. His 
gray convolutions were drilled with small cavities." He adds that 
he has seen two other cases since-^both died — and that the late town- 
crier of Southampton was in a similar condition. 

I am able to add, through the kindness of J)r. Lockhart Clarke, 
a report of his exunination of the brain. The pia mater generally 
was very much thickened. The gray substance of the convolutions 
had an unusually pink color. On tiie right side from behind f(»r- 
ward, through the posterior and middle lobes, nothing more un- 
usual was observed until reaching the optic thalamus. At the deeper 
part of this body and in the cerebral substance, on its outer side, 
there was a great deal of red softening. Patches of red softening 
were also found at the anterior part of the corpus striatum. On the 
left side of the brain there was found, in the middle of the optic 
thalamus, a cavity or cyst about the size of a pea, and containing a 
yellowish fluid outside the thalamus; the cerebral su|)stance was 
softened, reddLsh-black in color, and infiltrated with fluid, which, 
under the microscope, was found to be loaded with exudation or com- 
pound granular corpuscles. The cerebral matter itself contained 
these bodies in abundance, besides a vast number of molecular par- 
ticles. In the central white substance of the cerebellum, around the 
corpus dentatum on each side, there were two or three small cysts. 
One of them contained a perfectly milky fluid which consisted of 
fat and oil particles. The medulla oblongata was softened and un- 
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healthy along the fourth ventricle. Nothing remarkable was found 
in the spinal cord. 

In the "Lancet," February', 1871, is reported a case of "Facial 
Paralysis from Fright/' under the care of Dr. Wiltshire, in the West 
London Hospital — 

"The patient was an intelligent little girl, aged 5 years. Four 
days previously she had been much frightened during her mother's 
absence from home. On the following morning, the mother noticed 
that the child's mouth was drawn to the right side, and thinking that 
she was playing with her mouth, scolded her; but it soon became 
evident that the distortion was not voluntary'. On admission it was 
found that, when the face was at rest, the paralysis was not betrayed, 
but during crying or laughing, the mouth was considerably drawn 
over to the right side. The left eye watered considerably ; it could 
not be closed. There was no ptosis, nor were there any decayed 
teeth, enlarged glands, or evidence of the existence of worms. There 
was no otorrhoea or other symptom of disease of the temporal bone, 
nor squinting, nor paralysis of any other part of the Ixxly. The 
child was rather restless during sleep. A grain of bromide of potas- 
sium was ordered to be given three times a day ; and thirteen days 
after admission the following note was taken : * Has slej)t much better 
since taking the medicine. There is decidedly less paralysis. The 
left eye discharges a good deal, but is not inflamed.' On the thirty- 
second day it was noted that there was scarcely any evidence of pa- 
raljrgis remaining; Mn fact, the only sign is a slightly quicker and 
more complete blinking of the right eye than the left when one pre- 
tends to give the child a blow in the face.' On the forty-sixth day 
the child ceased to attend. 

"Three months after, the child was brought again to the hospital 
suffering from scarlatinal dropsy. It was ascertained that she had 
had no return of the jmralysis, and presented no trace of it. Xo 
form of electricity was employe<l ; the treatment consisteil solely in 
the administration of bromide of (wtassium in three-grain doses — a 
therapeutic agent to which Dr. Wiltshire thinks the recovery can 
hardly be attributed." 

I have not met with any other good instances of the influence of 
emotional excitement on the poiilo dura of th6 seventh, but Dr. 
A. J. Sutherland states that "paralysis of the sevienth ner\'e is a 
well-marked symptom of disease of the brain from severe mental 
shock," and I observe the remark in Romberg, that " violent mental 
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emotions have, lo some instances, prccedetl its occurrence," and 
refers to Joseph Frank ia confirmation ("Prax. Medic. Univer, Pre- 
wpta," 2d edit., vol, i, p. 556). 

A case of ptosis from grief is recorded by Dr. Sutherland. "Sud- 
den shocks, as ia welt known, canine load paralywis; thiis ptosis of 
both eyelids was produced in a patient of mine, when she heard «€ 
the intended marriage of s. pcntlcman to whom she was cng^ed, , 
under more than UKually painful circumstauces ; the ptosis of the eye- 
lids soon di!«ap[>earGd, but the symptom was followed by an attadt 
of melandiolia, with a strong suicidal tendency" (Ixxi, p. 120). 

Hemiplegia. — A case from Dr. Todd has already been given ivi 
connection with the loss of speech. Many cases of hysterical hemi- 
pl^la arc clearly of emotional origin. Dr. Tcxld considered abst'uce 
of face and tongue palsy characteristic of this affection. The case or 
a young woman, tet, 30, subject to hysteria, is cited by Tissot, from 
Hoffmann ("Opera omnia," t. iii, p. 202, xxxv, 1865, p. 162). Terror 
siisiKTidetl the uterine functions and caused, first, painfiil spasms i^ 
the limbs, aud then hemiplegia of the right side; of what duration 
is not stated. 

In the following case, under the care of Dr. Stewart, reported bj^ 
Dr. H. Jones, herai|>legia was accompanied by impairment of speecht 

"Mr, , »t. 40-^5, of gouty family and very ner\'ous tem- 

poramcnt, had long been subject to attacks resembling lar^'ugitoB. 

Just bcforc his illness on this occasion, he had been in great anxie^ 

on account of his wife's health ; had been fatigued while nursing her^ 

and with various cares. He had no renal disease. While going ap 

stairs to his wife's bedroom, in advance of the medical attendante^ 

he suddenly staggered, and would have fallen bac'kward had he 

been caught. He was now found to be quite hemiplegic on tl 

right side, consciousness uuim[}air(<d, s|>ecch nearly lost, fec« very 

^ much distorted. He was put to bed, slept tolerably, and next mom-: 

ing when seen at 8 a,m., all symptoms of palsy had disappeare*!, butt] 

returned again after breakfa.st. The paralyaia ceased and recui 

mm several dai/s in the same manner, but he was alwaj^ free 

Kt in the morning. Some time after it ceased to recur, any nervoiw 

Eex(Mtemeut or extra fiitigue would reprtxluce the disonler in a greater 

ior IcBB degree. Shortly afterwards he was seized with complete 

Bpbonia, and tlic same lias repeatedly OL-curred subsequently, but 

wioe been removed by galvanism. In the winter of 1861—62, 
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had a return of the paralytic symptoms, accompanied by rheumatic 
pains" (Ixxi, p. 481). 

Dr. Jones adds, that in the opinion of three eminent medical men, 
there existed no organic disease, and remarks that the paralysis is 
fairly attributable to the exhaustion of nerve power, the chief cause 
being great anxiety. 

Marshall Hall records in his "Practical Observations in Medi- 
cine," that two cases of hemiplegia under his care at the time of 
writing, werie induced by parental anxiety. In the "Medical Times 
and Gazette," May 23, 1868, there is a short report of a striking 
case of paralysis induced by Fear. It occurred at the Limerick 
Sessions, where two men were charged with having assaulted a re- 
lation. "The prosecutor (Roche) summoned his own father as a 
witness. The mother of the prisoners, exasperated at the prospect 
of her sons being sent to prison on the evidence of her own relative, 
gave expression to her feelings in a malediction, praying that when 
the old man left the witness-box, he might be paralyzed ; and para- 
lyzed he was accordingly, and had to be taken to the hospital. Such 
miraculous illness not yielding readily to ordinary modes of treat- 
ment, the old lady has been requested to remove her curse by spit- 
ting on the patient; but this she sternly refuses to do, and the man 
remains in the hospital." 

Of the prognosis of emotional hemiplegia Dr. Todd remarks that 
although it promises ultimate recovery, it is often very slow. 

Paraplegia, — Dr. Brierre de Boismont adds to a case illustrative 
of mental action upon the liver and stomach, one which similarly 
illustrates the effect produced upon the motor system : 

"A little peasant girl, Lucia Marini, eight years old, was separated 
for some time from her mother, a patient in the hospital. She had 
often begged to be taken to see her mother, but her relations, think- 
ing it only * caprice,' always refused. The child often repaired to 
the church to pour out her grief, and was one day found at the foot 
of the altar, sobbing and almost depriv^ed of consciousness. Shortly 
after appeared symptoms of an affection of the cerebro-spinal axis, 
delirium, headache, and inability to stand. Leeches were applied to 
the head, and a seton inserted in the neck. This treatment relieved 
these symptoms, except the paraplegia, and on account of this she 
was removed to the hospital. Scarcely was she in her bed, than she 
b^ged again with tears (^ caprice !') to see and embrace her mother. 
The doctor (kinder, as is so often the case, than the friends of the 

15 
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patient) immediately ordered b^ request to be granted. Carried in 
the arms of the nurse to* her mother's bed, she threw herself upon 
her neck, covered her with tears, earnestly inquired after her health, 
and seemed as' if she could not caress her enough. AAer awhile she 
was requested to leave her mother and return to her bed. On their 
attempting to cariy her, she sprang to her feet and cried out with 
delight that she had recovered the use of them. She regained her 
bed without eflfort or fiitigue. During the time, about ten days, that 
she remained in the hospital, no unfavorable symptoms returned, 
and she occupied herself in assiduously waiting upon her mother^' 
(xxxv, 1863, p. 637). 

Another illustnttion of paralysis resulting from mental emotion 
may be found in Hoffinan (loc. cit.). 

In this case the vicious conduct of a young man was discovered by 
his fiither, and the chagrin of the former caused paraplegia, whidi 
proved incurable. 

The nerves that control micturition are, so fiir as the sphmcier 
veriooB is concerned, subject, as is well known, to temporaiy paralysis 
from emotional causes, but I have no case sufficiently well marked 
to put on record. Wh^i the vesical muscle is itaelf paralysed, the 
non-striated fibres and the sympathetic are involved, and will be re- 
ferred to in a subsequent section. The same remarks apply to the 
rectum and its sphincter. 

Having now completed the survey of the influence of the emotions 
in the range of the motor nerves which supply the voluntary mus- 
cles, we proceed to pursue the same inquiry in regard to those mus- 
cles over which the Will has no power — the non-striated muscles 
and the heart. Here also we might examine the phenomena accord- 
ing as they assume the form of simple contraction, spasm, or paral- 
ysis, but we shall only refer incidentally to these states. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

mFLUEirCTf OF THE EMOTIONS UPON THE INVOLUNTARY 

MUSCLES. 

The Emotions act upon the heart and non-striated muscles with 
a power similar to that which they exercise over the voluntary or 
striated muscles ; causing contraction, spasm, and paralysis. 

Hitherto we have as fiir as possible restricted our attention to the 
movements caused by the action of the emotions upon the muscles 
over which the will can exert more or less control, whether muscles 
of a purely voluntary or of a mixed character, all these being striated, 
and supplied by nerves undoubtedly derived from, and forming an 
essential part of the cerebro-spinal system. From the compound 
character of some acta, as Respiration, it is impossible to avoid their 
consideration, in both cat^ories of muscular fibre, the voluntary and 
the involuntary. This must not, however, be allowed to obscure the 
important &cts, that while all muscles are liable to be influenced by 
the emotions, only some can be influenced by the Will ; and that 
these derive their nervous influence from cerebro-spinal nerves, while 
those which respond to emotional, but not to volitional stimuli, de- 
rive theirs chiefly, if not entirely, from the sympathetic. Claude 
Bernard, indeed, refuses to admit the distinction indicated by these 
terms, and says they ought to be expunged from the vocabulary of 
science ; but it is suflScient to reply ,^in justification of retaining them, 
that (as he admits) the sympathetic ganglia enjoy certain sjxjcial 
powers, that although the sympathetic nerves arise from the spinal 
cord (including the medulla) microscopists believe them to be derived 
fit)m a distinct order of cells, that he himself cannot escape the dis- 
tinctive use of the word against which he protests, and allows that 
"it is highly probable that in the difficult and complicated study of 
the nervous system, we meet with two distinct orders of nerves ; the 
vessels are placed under the influence of the first, while the hLsto- i 
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logical elements obey the power of the second ; nutrition depends 
on the former^ and physiol(^ical activity is aroused by the latt^." 
Although he adds^ that ''the sympathetic nenre may tberefore be 
viewed as a complementary apparatus placed by the side of the 
cerebro-spinal system/' and refers the di&rent results of excitement 
of the two, to the different nature of the elemente on which thar «v 
tion is exerted, there is sufficient reason, we think, for oontinuing to 
use these well-understood terms, while not denying the spinal origin 
of the sympathetic. 

Passing then from the voluntary muscles, we proceed to consider 
the influence of the emotions upon the heart and non-striated mus- 
cles. 

The HearL— The influence of the emotions upon this organ is so 
remarkable, that it has alwajns been a problem of great interest to 
determine the nature of their relation ; and to ascertain from anatom- 
ical ftcts, why it is that the feelings and the heart are, and always 
have been, so inseparably connected. The heart, it need hardly be 
said, is a most prolific source of figurative modes of speech. Indeed 
the fflct from which this arises, that of the heart being regarded by 
mankind as the organ of the passions, is itself an indicaticm of the 
intimate relation subsisting between certain states of the mind^ and 
the movements and sensations of this viscus. ''Heart-rending" de- 
scriptions, « cordial " expr^eions of good-wUI, and nnmberlees cognate 
terms at once occur to the mind. Elihu said, "At this also my heart 
trembleth and is moved out of his place." Dr. Johnson's commen- 
tary is, " The heart is considered as the seat of tenderness : a hard 
Iiea)*t therefore is cruelty." "Lorsque Dieu," says Bossuet, "Jforma 
le coeur et les entrailles de I'homme, il y mit premi^rement, la bonte 
comme le propre car^ctdre de la nature divine." 



* Lactantius, in making some acute remarks on the state of the mind in ecstasy, 
in his treatise " On the Workmanship #)f God, or the Formation of Man,'' says, 
'• The mind which exercises control over the body, appears to be placed in the 
highest part of the head, as God is in heaven ; but when it is engaged in any re- 
flection, it appears to pass to the breast^ and, as it were, to withdraw to some secret 
recess, that it may elicit and draw forth counsel, as it were, from a hidden treasury. 
And, therefore, when we are intent upon reflection, and when the mind, b^ing 
occupied, has withdrawn itself to the inner depth, we are accustomed neither to 
hear the things which sound about us, nor to see the things which stand in our 
way. But whether this is the case, it is assuredly a matter of admiration how 
this takes place, since there is no passage from the brain to the breast. But if it 
is not so, nevertheless it is no less a matter of admiration that, by some Divine 
plan or other, it is caused that it appear to be so." 
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Gesture-language is equally significant, Avhether in the wild Indian 
who expresses fear " by putting the hands to the lower ribs, and show- 
ing how the heart flutters and seems to rise to the throat" (Tylor), 
or in the civilized white man who ^'lays hLs hand upon his heart" 
when he desires to emphasize the force of the gesture under which 
he labors. 

It is not surprising that men should wonder how this comes to 
pass, if what the physiologist tells them is true, that the feelings 
which they associate with the heart are really seated in the brain. 

**But since the brain doth lodge the powers of sense, 
How makes it in the heart those passions spring?" 

The poet's reply — 

"The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
'Twixt heart and brain, this sympathy doth bring;" 

if vague, is scarcely more so than what we find in some medical 
works. Burdach, writing in 1726, observes, "it is said I love you 
with all my heart," "this tears my heart," &c. ; not because those 
sentiments are produced in the heart, but because in every violent 
affection, either the heart or other parts, by the movements of which 
we describe the affections, in our language, act sympaiheticaUy, 
("Meditationes de Animd, Humanii," cap. vii, p. 198, xxii, II, p. 
76.) But Burdach was opposing the vulgar error that the heart is 
itself the seat of the passions. Plato had placed one of his three 
&culties of the mind — ^the irascible — in the heart, and Aristotle had 
made it the seat of the soul, and the origin of the ner\'es. Others 
followed in the same direction. It is remarkable that while Unzer 
and Prochaska entirely avoided this error, later physiologists like 
Virey should have returned to the old and vulgar idea. "See," 
says Bichat, consistently with his location of the Passions in organic 
life, " see the man who is agitated by anger or fury ; his muscular 
powers doubled, nay trebled, exert a force which he cannot even 
check. Whence this increased power? Manifestly the source is in 
the heart" (li, p.*46). In Fear, on the other hand, the heart, also 
the starting-point, sends less blood than usual to the brain, and causes 
feeble action of the voluntary muscles and syncope. Unzer, when 
treating of grief and fear, observes, " An irregular influence of the 
vital spirits on the nerves of the heart, renders its movements at one 
time excessive, at another enfeebles them even to syncope" (i, p. 170). 
He clearly does not locate the emotions in the heart. Virey, after 
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observing that '^aooording to Frodbaskai ihe posmoiiB act on die 
heart by means of the nerves of the e^hth pair/' adis, ^'bat maj it 
not be maintained^ on the contrary, that the emotimis of the heart 
ascend to the brain by these same nervous bnmdies? For Vaave- 
nargues snid with i:easony great thoughts ecme from the heaxt/^ . . » 
^' Instinct is innate in the breast ;. it emanates from within the internal 
organs of life ; U aete wiOi^mt the concurreMe of the hrofh^J* Gall, 
who dtes these passages only to indignantly refiite them, replies, ^'The 
organ which produces an aflfection or a passion is, in fitct, confounded 
with the viscera on whidi this afifection or this paanon acts. The 
nervous system of the chest, t&e abdomen, the spinal marrow, of the 
senses, of the bndn, are put in communication }ff nervous branches, 
in order tliat they may act reciprocally upon each otiier'' (xxii, II, 
p. 76)' 

Gall as strongly combated the notion with whidi these views were 
closely connected, t^t t&e ganglia of the qrmpathetic are themaelveB 
the seat of the passions, and justly asserted that '' emotion being felt 
in certain parts, in connection witli the affections and passions, pnives 
nothing as to their seat" 

It is not neoessaiy to repeat the observations abeady made discard- 
ing any hypothesis in regard to the localisation of the pasrions, whidi 
does not refer their seat to the encephalon — employing this term in 
its most comprehensive sense. Their ideational element is as clearly 
referable to the hemispheres, whatever probability may attach to the 
view that the emotional element is, in common with sensation, a func- 
tion of one of the ganglia at the base of the brain, and in close rela- 
tion with the medulla oblongata. The application of this view (or 
of any modification of this view, such as the restriction of it to the 
localization of the centre of emotional movements in the medulla) 
to emotional disturbance of the heart and lungs, is obvious. " When 
a violent and sudden emotion causes death, it is in acting on the 
medulla oblongata that it has such a powerful effect" (Brown-S6quard, 
lix, p. 226). It only remains to inquire here, through what nerves 
do the emotions influence the heart? 

As this organ is supplied by nerves from the pneumogastric and 
the sympathetic, and as it is impossible to make satisfactory experi- 
ments upon these nerves in connection with the transmission of purely 
emotional influences, the first question to be determined is the effect 
produced upon the heart by irritation and division of these nerves. 
Here, unfortunately, we are met by so much contradictory evidence 
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that it really seems hoj>eless to arrive at any definite conclusion. Let 
us, however, glance at the facts brought forward, and endeavor to 
elicit the main truth. 

Claude Bernard says that division of the pneumogastrics disturbs 
the hearths motions, and produces coagulation of blood in its cavities 
(Ixviii, 1872). Weber found that it arrests the movements of the 
heart, and that the same eifect is produced by an electric current trans- 
mitted through these nerves, divided at their origin — the organ being 
relaxed .(" Syd. Soc. Year-Book,'' 1859). Mechanical irritation of 
these roots, according to Valentin and others, accelerates the heart's 
action. Schiff suggests this may be due to exciting the reflex centres 
of the sympathetic system contained in its substance. 

Physiologists have been greatly divided in opinion as to the motor 
or sensory character of the pure and unadulterated vagus. M. V. 
Xempen asserts that it possesses motor fibres before the spinal ac- 
cessory joins it. Dr. Jackson has pointed out that this is confirmed 
by, or at least is in accordance with, Lockhart Clarke's observations, 
that some of the fibres of the hypoglossal nerve appear to arise from 
the pneumogastric nucleus, just as they do from that of the spinal 
accessory (Ixxvii, 1864). 

So fiu*, we see the evidence is in favor of the conclusion that the 
pneumogastrics, pure and simple, contain motor fibres, and that 
through the cardiac branches they aflect the motion of the heart ; 
but this does not destroy the evidence in favor of sensory fibres also; 
the pneumogastric may therefore be a nerve of compound character 
fix)m its origin. 

With r^ard to the influence of the sympathetic, Weber found 
that stimuli conveyed through this nerve accelerate the movements 
of the heart. On the other hand, in a case quoted by Dr. Carpenter 
from "Muller^s Archives/' in which the heart's pulsations were 
occasionally checked for an interval of from four to six beats, its 
cessation giving rise to the most fearful anxiety, and to acute pain 
passing up the head from both sides of the chest, these symptoms 
were connected, as it proved on a post-mortem examination, with 
the pressure of an enlarged bronchial gland upon the great cardiac 
sympathetic nerve (viii, p. 475). 

These and other facts leave no room to doubt that the sympathetic 
nerves are concerned in the motion of the heart, and the question is 
whether the emotions act through them or the pneumogastrics, or 
both^ when accelerating or retarding the movements of this organ. 
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"It if difficult," as Dr. Carpentpr observes (loc. eit.), "to ascer- 
tain by exjwnnieiit upon the lower animals, whether simple emotion, 
unattended witli struggiiug op other exertion, would affect tlie pul- 
sation nf the heart after section of the pnenmogastrics; but wlien the 
large proportion of tlie synijtathctie nerves pnKx«ding to lliis organ 
is eonsidered, and when it is also remembered that irritatiou of the 
roots of the upper cervical nerves stimulates tlie action of the heart 
through these, we can stareclj- doubt that both may serve as the 
channels of this influence, especially in su<!b animals as the dog, in 
which the two freely iuosculatc in the neek." 

In man, it will be remembered, there are at least three points of 
communication between the pueum(^;astrie and the first or upper 
cervical ganglion and uerve; first, near the base of the cranium: thia 
sympatlietie gungliou is connected by small branches with the setwnd 
ganglion of the pneumc^astric ; sec<mdly, u branch joins the gauglion 
of the root of tlie pneuniogjistric; and thirdly, the upper cardiac 
nerve scuds numerous branches to the pneumogastric. 

Kirkes and Pj^ct observe that the pneumogastric enten* into so 
many anastomi«es with the nerves of the sympathetic that it is hard 
to say whether the filaments it contains are, from their origin, its 
own, or are derived from the latter, and they r^ard many of the 
filaments originating iu its own ganglia as sympathetic in character, 
and conclude that its action on the heart " is, as its structure would 
suggest, like that of the sympathetic more than that of a ccrelwo- 
spinal nerve" {Hii, pp. 499, 604). 

This conclusion may seem to militate against the alleged inhibi- 
tory character of the pneumogastric, and certainly does, if we r?^ard 
the cardiac nerves as acting in accordance with that antagonism sup- 
posed to exist, in the bodily organs and vessels, between the cerebro- 
spinal and sympathetic systems. If in the capillaries we have reieon 
to believe that there are these two opposing nervous influences at 
work, the sympathetic contracting, and the cerebro-spinal force con- 
tending to bring about dilatation of their walls, it would seem prob- 
able that the central oi^u of cirenlation itself would iijrm no ex- 
ception to thLs principle. 

Again, the opinion that the pure pneumogastric is a symjiathetic 
nerve, which from some iwinte of view seems highly probable, does 
not appear to be confirmed by more recent observations. Dr. A. 
Waller, in his Croonian Lecture, 1870, an abstract of which will be 
found in the "Proceedings of the Royal Society," May 12th, of t^at 
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year, states that his experiments lead to the conclusion that the j>ure 
vagus, with its ganglion, corresponds to the posterior root of the 
spjnal nerves, as held by Sir C. Bell, although some motor fibres 
seem to be mixed up with it. To separate the pneuraogastric or 
vagns from the spinal accessor}', Dr. Waller destroyed all the fibres 
of the latter, leaving those of the former intact. The pneumogastric 
was then galvanized at every part of its length, but it was found 
impossible to affect either the action of the heart or the stomach, the 
only result being to induce slight movements of the larynx. On 
the other hand, mechanical irritation applied over both the pneumo- 
gastric and sympathetic nerves in the neck, in man, caused oppres- 
sion over the prsecordia and more or less complete stoppage of the 
heart's action. 

Let us now consider, in connection with the theory of the inhibi- 
tory action of the pneumogastric, the exiKjriments of Professor Mole- 
sehott, of Zurich, and see how the emotions might 0{)erate, if his 
conclusion, opposed to this alleged influence, be the true one. 

He found that although most of the observations made by Weber, 
Wagner, Bernard, &c., could be repeated, and were not really incon- 
sistent with his own, they did not prove the alleged distinctness of 
function between the vagi and the symj)athetic. A slight stimulus 
of the former quickened the heart from 190 to 232 in the rabbit, and 
from 30 to 42 in the frog. The same occurred w^hen the vagus was 
cut through and the peripheral end of the ner\'e was excited, show- 
ing that it is not merely a reflex phenomenon. If the stimulus of 
the vagus is continued, the pulsations of the heart are retarded, and 
nltimately are entirely arrested. As this is Avhat would hapj^n if 
the anterior roots of the spinal con! were similarly excited, Mole- 
schott sees no reason for assigning an inhibitor}- function to the vagus. 
With n^ard to the alleged fact that section of the vagi and conse- 
quent paralysis cause frequency of the pulse, he found that the fact 
Itself was not correctly stated, but that generally in rabbits the pulse 
was slower after section. It is only some time after the o[>eration 
that fi^uency of pulse is obser\"ed, and this he attributes to the 
pressure of exudation. Further, he demonstrated that the direct 
galvanic current produces an increase, and the reverse current a 
diminution of th^ heart's action, as holds good when motor nerv'cs 
are acted upon in the same way. 

As to the sympathetic nerves of the heart, Moleschott's experi- 
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ments demonstrat«l tliut the imnie phGuntnetin occurred fiR in tlie 
case of the vagi, when excited mildly and strongly by galvanism, 
and he concluded that these two sets of nerves exercise tlie same in- 
flutince upon this visous. 

It appears, therefore, fair tu oouL-lude that ttie emotions act upon 
the heart both through the vagi and the sympathetic. Their modug 
operartdi — now accelerating, now arresting its action — would seem 
to derive illustration from these and similar esperimente. 

If we were to substitute Emotion for the stimulus applied by Mo- 
leschott to the nerves proceeding to the heart, we vaa well under- 
stand how the former should produce the various and opposite dis- 
turbances of this organ, incluiling spn.sm and paralysis, with which 
wc arc familiar. First ns a feeble or moderate stimulus of tlie vagus 
{whether electric or otherwise) causes a considerable rise in the pulse, 
so does an emotion which is not excessive in character. Sewjudly, 
as an increased stimuhis gradually retanls the action of the' heart, 
while a very powerful one immediately arrests it from the fatigue 
which succeeds stimulation, jui^t so, we can well conceive, a viulent 
emotion would act. Thirdly, the fatigue may be gradually recovered 
from, and the heart's action be restored to its normal frequency and 
force. 

The ganglia of the heart appear to act in the way of communica- 
ting the condition of one of the four nerves supplying the organ lo 
the other tliree. In regard to emotional stimuli, however, it seems 
impossible to decide whether one is more influenced than another, 
and in view of Prolessor Moleschott's experiments, it is evident that 
the emotions may act j)rccisely in the same way, through either the 
vagi or sympathetic. Wc may be allowed to surmise that the ganglid 
and the fourfold supply of nerves -to this organ are designed to leseen 
its liability to fatal juirulysis and spasm by Emotion. " The heart," 
observes Moleschott, "is animateil by four very excitable nerves, 
whicli may be easily over-excited ; these four nerves, two vagi iwd 
two sympathetics, have a peculiar consensus, which is no doubt doe 
to the action of the ganglia of the heart, so that the state of irritation 
or over-excitement which is produced in one of the nerves is trans- 
mitted to the three others ; but it is not possible to exhaust pcrma- 
n«itly the other three by over-excitation of one nerve siiigiy, as stima- 
Isnts which would be powerful enough to effect this, would soon kill 
iha excited portion of the one nerve, and therefore lose their effect 
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upon the other three ; such an effec^t being only possible as long as 
the nerve acted upon retains jxirt, at least, of its excitability."* 

This conclusion accords with the opinion of Kirkes and Paget, 
that the cardiac branches of the pneumogastrie are one, though not 
the sole channel through which the influence of Emotion is trans- 
mitted to this organ, and with that of Dr. Carjwnter already cited ; 
and it does not contradict the judgment expressed by him elsewhere, 
that the sympathetic constitutes the channel tlirough which the pas- 
sions produce palpitation of the heart, or Dr. Baly's statement that 
the disturbed action of the heart, during Emotion, is a remarkable 
instance of the influence of the passions over the movements of or- 
gans supplied by the sympathetic nerve; or, lastly, the forcible. ob- 
servation of Professor I^ycock, that every stroke of the heart in 
emotion occurs under the same influence as that which secretes bile 
(Iv, II, p. 388). 

Since Moleschott's experiments, those of MM. Cyon and Ludwig 
indicate the existence of accelerator and depressor nerves of the heart, 
the former emerging from the cord with the third branc^h of the in- 
ferior cervical ganglion, and the latter arising (in rabbits) from the 
pneamc^astric and superior larj'ngeal nerves. Bernard is stated to 
have adopted this view, and to hold that the heart, with this sensory 
depressor nerve, is able to regulate its volume, acc»ording to circum- 
stances, by exerting a reflex action on the general circulation. Thus, 
too much blood in the heart excites (reflex ly) the dilators of the 
c&piUaries and attracts the blood to the surface of the body. Too 
little blood in this organ, and consequent Ic^ssened s(.»nsibility allow, 
wi the contrary, the contraction of vessels to exert their full unop- 
posed force, and the blood regurgitates to the hwirt (vide Biennial 
Betwspect^ N. 8. S., 1869). 

If the inhibitory view of the pneumogastrie nerve be established, 
^ most, in attempting to explain the injurious mode of action of 
ewtain emotional states u{)on the heart, suppose that the normal con- 
trol which is constantly being exercised by this ner\'e is, under ex- 
^ve Emotion, so intensified by increased stimulation at its origin 
^ the medulla oblongata, that the pulsations of the orgjui are par- 
tially or wholly arrested. A provision by which the heart is pre- 
sented sending more blood to an orgiui already too vascular from 
emotional excitement, mav thus cause death. 



' In the " Medical Times and Giizetto,'' July 27, 1861, is a rfsuini of iho Pro- 
^<Bnor's condufiona, from which the foregoing is derived. 
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It appears tii the author, however, that so loug as such wide dif- 
foreiices of opinion exist among phj-isiologists as to the fimctioiis of 
the nerves supplying Ihe heart, we lannnt i-i>eak witli auy premion 
of the di^tinet nnxles of action by which the emotions iufltiviiw tlib 
organ, but muet he eontent with the general couelusion tJiat they 
exert this influence, certainly through the aeknowicdged evrapatbetic, 
and proltably through the pueumt^rastric by the reflex action which 
it may be supposed to exert when excitetl centrally by certain emo- 
tional states, just as it is alleged to do from tlie state of the heart at 
tlie periphcrj', or, if Moleschott's views be adopted, directly through 
motor fibres of this nerve. 

Simple acceleration of the heart's action is the most frequent and 
obvious result of emotional excitement, and verj' little obscrratiou 
flufGctffi to show that opposite emotions produce, in this resiH'vt, the 
same result. Thus Terror and Joy alike cause palpitation. It has 
been said that palpitation from the former is explaine<l by supposing 
it to t>e the prceursor of flight ; but this explanation ap[>cars a doubt- 
ful one, and certainly does not help us to explain the increased beat- 
ings of tlie heart from Joy. When, however, we speak of the same 
residt being produced by opposite emotions, we find, on closer ex- 
amination, that this sameness applies to the frequency of the pulsa- 
tions rather than to tlieir character; that the palpitation of Joy is of 
the nature of increased vital action ; that of Terror of simple irritA- 
taon, and ia no sign of power. It may, doubtless, be laid down as a 
general principle that pleasurable emotions increase tlie activity of 
the vital functions, and [uiinful ones depress them. To this rale, 
the influence of these opposite emotions in causing increased fre- 
quency of the heart's pulsation offers no real exception. Terror in- 
duces an irritative frequency which, if continued, ends in creation 
of the contractions of the organ ; and Joy, if sudden, may be alike 
prejudicial. But take moderate and continuous Joy — a joyous frame 
of mind — and compare its effects with those of a permanently fearful 
or sorrowful state of the feelings, and the result will imdoubtedly be 
in harmony with the foregoing principle. The rt«l fo«« and the 
r^ularity of the heart's beat will be increased under the former, and 
decreased under the latter condition. One of HoSuiaun's aphorisms 
mns thus: "Tristitia, cordis motum, et sanguinis circnUim rcddit 
languidioivim " (Opera, torn, i, p. 193). Irregular contraction of the 
heart from emotion, from slight intermission to actual spasm, is a 
frequent circumstance. It arises sometimes from a particular caiue, , 
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and is not excited by another, which appears to involve a more pow- 
erful emotion. Active anxiety or suspense has a special tendency to 
induce it. John Hunter says he was subject to "spasm of his vital 
jMirtB*' when anxious about any event — a cinmmstance of interest 
when his mode of death is remembered. "At my country-box I 
have bees which I am very fond of, and I was once anxious about 
their swarming, lest it should happen before I set oif for town ; this 
brought it on. The cats tease me very much by destroying my 
tame pheasants, partridges, &c., and rooting up my plants. I saw 
a large cat sitting at the root of a tree, and was going into th(j house 
for a gun, when I became anxious lest she should get away Ixjfore 
my return ; this likewise brought on the spasm ; other states when 
my mind is much more affected will not bring it on" (ii, I, p. 336). 
Hunter could tell an affecting story without experiencing any spasm ; 
but it acted upon his power of articulation — he had to stop several 
times during its relation. Passion, as well as anxiety, affe<'ted his 
heart. "My life," he used to say, "is at the mercy of any scoundrel 
who chooses to put me in a passion." 

The nerves supplying the heart may be so affected by emotion as 
to cause more violent contraction — tonic spasm — of the organ, which, 
from its occurrence in a vital part, is followed by death. Whether 
this results from muscular irritability taking place in consequence of 
the withdrawal of an antagonistic nerve-force, or from the dire(;t ac- 
tion of nerve-force upon the muscle, it may be difficult to decide. 
Be this as it may, it seems clear, in cases of death like Hunter's, that 
the condition induced is one of spasmodic contraction of the walls of 
the heart. Let us refer to the record of his death and post mortem. 
When the Governors of St. George's Hospital decided that no pei>;on 
should be admitted as a student without bringing certificates of 
having been educated in the profession (a regulation which appeared 
designed to exclude Hunter's countrymen), he advocated at the Board 
the admission of two young men, inadmissible under the new rule. 
His biographer, Mr. Palmer, states that, before the meeting, he ex- 
pressed his apprehensions to a friend " lest some unpleasant dispute 
might occur, and his conviction that, if it did, it would certainly 
prove fatal to him." " Arrived at the hospital he found the Board 
already assembled, and entering the room, presented the memorial of 
the young men, and proceeded to urge the propriety of their l>eing 
admitted. In the course of hLs remarks he made some observation, 
which one of his colleagues thought it necessary instantly and flatly 
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to ODntrwl ict. Hunter i id mcti lately ceased Bpeaking, retired fiWB 
the tfdoli', !tn<l struggling to suppress the tumult of hia paSBion, hio- | 
lied into the adjoiuing room, which he had acarcely reaehed whoi, | 
with ft deep groan, he fell lifelese into the arms of Dr. Bobert8(»i, ck | 
(^the plivHicians of the hospital, who ehanoed to be present. ... 
YftriouB attempts 'were made for'upwards of an honrto restore am- ' 
maticn, mtder tbe hope that the attack might prove to be a £uidiii(| j 
fit, sooh as he had before experienoed ; but in Tain ; life had fled, and ' 
all their efibrta {Hx>ved useleaB." ■ The poet mortem revealed a eiHh 
dition of the visoera sodi as might have been expected. The heart 
was fbmid to be extensivdy diseased. It was small, appeared to 
have wasted, and was strongly contracted. On the left auricle and 
ventricle were two opaque white spots — the muscular tissue pale, and : 
kMwe in texture. The oM-onary arteries were converted into long ; 
tabes, with difBeulty cot across, and the mitral valves wire modi 
ossified. The aorta was somewhat dilated, and its valves thickened 
and wantii^ pliaiuT'; tbe inner surfiioe of the arteiy stndded wiA i 
opaque and elevated white spots. Tbe pericardinm was nnnsoallj 
fbickraed, and did not contain mnch fluid. The visoera of the abdo- j 
meD-and head were loaded with blood, and the carotid art«ies widiin j 
the skull, and their branches, were thickened and ossified (p. 132). \ 

We have said that it is highly- [wofaable that, in such firiitl cases ■ ] 
the forgoing, severe and persistent spasm of the heart is the cause of 
death. It seems equally probable, on the other hand, that the same 
fetal effect may follow from emotional excitement, inducing a very 
diflerent condition of the muatular ti^ue of the heart. The org*'* 
ceases to contract upon its contents, and becomes dilated and powC 
less. These opposite conditions are seen in the voluntary muscl^^' 
and from like emotional causes; the hand being, in one case, rigiJ '' 
contracted, or, in another, paralyzed ; and the result only differir"^ 
from that of cardiac spasm or paralysis, in the circumstance of t^' 
hand not being a vital oi^n. 

Pcttig^e^v quotes from Senac's " Traits du Coeur " (torn, ii, p. 454^^ 
the case of "a i»erson who being witness to a dreadful shipwreck, wa^ 
so operated upon by distress and terror, that palpitation of the hear"^ 
was succeeded by oppressed breathing and syncope, and death en — 
sued. Upon examination, the heart was found enlarged." 

Tissot asserts tliat dilatation of the heart and tbe aorta has beei^ 
caused by Anger and Chagrin, and he refers for proof of the former' 
to Bonnet, Morgagni, and others; and of the latter to Harvey, Zim— 
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mermann, &c. Bichat cites Desault's statement that diseases of the 
heart and aortic aneurisms are multiplied in revolutions, in propor- 
tion to the evils which they produce. 

Speaking of intermittent pulse, Dr. Richardson observes, " I have 
never met with a case in which the disorder was not sequential to 
some anxiety, shock, fear, sorrow, or their similars. I have met 
with case upon case in which the sufferer has been able, from his 
own perception of the intermittency, to register the precise moment 
when the injury causing it was inflicted " (xxi, Oct., 1869). 

It is not surprising that in the present day, when the worry of life 
and strain on the feelings in all ways, are so vastly intensified, that 
there should be strong evidence to show the increase of cardiac affec- 
tions. From Dr. Quain's recent Lumleian Lectures, at the College 
of Physicians, on the Heart, we learn that "during the last twenty 
years, the total of deaths of males at all ages from heart-disease has 
increased in number from 5746 in 1851, to 12,428 in 1870. The 
number of deaths from heart-disease, for 1000 of population living, 
was .755 between the years 1851 and 1855; audit has risen to 1.085 
fit)m 1866 to 1870. This increase it must be obser\'ed, too, has 
taken place wholly in connection with the working years of active 
social life. There is no change in the number of deaths from this 
cause in males under 25 years of age. Between 20 and 45 years of 
age it has risen from .553 to .709, and that almost exclusively in males, 
for there is scarcely any increase in the percentage of females dying 
from heart-disease during the twenty-five years of life from 21 to 
45'' (xxxii, March 23d, 1872). 

Whether twenty years hence, in the days of "The Coming Race," 
when the Gy-ei will have fully engaged in the arena of public life, 
they will enjoy the same comparative immunity, is rather more than 
doubtful. 

The disturbanqB of the heart's action indicated by syncope is a 
common phenomenon as the sequence of emotional excitement, and 
it is easy to understand how in cases where the heart is healthy, 
nothing more serious may occur, but where it is diseased and has 
already quite enough work to perform, it succumbs to any strong or 
tumultuous passion. We find here, as in other instances, that similar 
results are produced by very opposite forms of emotion — Joy and 
Fear — ^both however agreeing in this, that they are sudden and in- 
tense. 

Sudden Joy, indeed, appears to have as decided an influence as Fear 
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or Grrief. It might hardly have been suppoeed that if we take tm 
persons and subject one to the operation of a depressing, the other to 
that of exciting emotion, the former may .remain calm and the lattar 
fidnt away. Yet in many instimces snch is the actual result. Jjoai 
Eglinton informed John Hunter that when two soldiers were ookr 
demned to be shot, but one was to receive a pardon, the event being 
decided by their throwing dice, the one who proved successful — thus 
procuring a reprieve — generally /oin^, while the one to be ehot re- 
mained calm. Sir Philip Frauds referring to an important crisis 
in his life observes, ''While my ruin was in suspense, I had felt in- 
finitely greater distress of mind than now when it was determinecL 
Extremities, once clear and unavoidable, reduce a man to take his 
resolution, and the very act of resolving gives vigor to the mind." 
In the forgoing case it would seem as if the mind, having beai 
screwed up (so to speak) to the highest pitch of suspense,* at once 
collapsed, when no subject calculated to occupy it or rivet the attri- 
tion, either of present or future interest, presented iteelf Whereas, 
when a certain fate Mras impending, the mind was aroused to amtem- 
plate it, and syncope averted. It may perhaps be said that llie pun- 
U<7 of »ome pa^ motions rMyvr^enis fiuatrng, wUW . 
pleasurable emotion relaxes the system and &vors it. That intense 
pleasure may induce a &inting fit is illustrated by the case of liu- 
cretia Davidson, the precocious American poetess who died set 17. 
" Her susceptibilities were so acute, and her perceptions of beauty so 
exquisite, as to cause her to faint when listening to some of her favor- 
ite melodies from Moore. Yet notwithstanding this serious impres- 
sion, she would beg to have them repeated, so delicious were the 
sensations produced" (Ixxviii, Jan. 1855, p. 219). The influence 
here, however, was no doubt of a mixed character, both emotional 
and sensational ; the former element, nevertheless, was the proximate 
cause of the heart's temporary failure. 

We often see that the above-mentioned stimulus of Fear prevents 
fainting for just so long as it operates, and that directly it is with- 
drawn, the system yields to a reaction. Persons perform deeds of 
heroism in the immediate presence of danger, who do the right thing 
after the danger is over — swoon away. So familiar a fact may seem 
scarcely to deserve an illustration, but the following related by Hunter 
("Posthumous Papers") is so much to the purpose that we cannot 
omit it: "A lady sitting up after every one was gone to bed, saw 
her door open, and a servant of the house come in with a pistol in 
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his hand. She immediately blew out the candle^ pushed the bed 
fiom the wall, and escaped between them. The servant in the dark 
pushed down the table she had been sitting by. This discomposed 
him; she came out of her hiding-place^ got out at the door, and had 
the presence of mind to lock it. She awoke the house, and as soon 
as she found assistance or was secure, she fainted, and none knew 
what was the matter till she came to herself. The man was secured, ' 
and it was found that he was out of his senses" (p. 265). 

Tissot quotes from Water (" Miscellaneous Natural Curiosities," 
pp. 162-298) the case of a military man, who being about to possess 
the object of his desire, ws8 so overjoyed that he suddenly expired. 
A post-mortem examination was made, and the pericardium was 
found to be distended with blood, although no rupture of the heart 
could be discovered. 

Joy caused actual death, according to Hume, at the restoration of 
Charles II. Dr. Rush says there was a time when he doubted the 
truth of this assertion, "but," he adds, "I am now disposed to be- 
lieve it, from having heard of a similar effect from an agreeable 
political event, in the course of the American Revolution. The 
doorkeeper of Congress, an aged man, died suddenly, immediately 
after hearing of the capture of Lord Comwallis's army. His death 
was universally ascribed to a violent emotion of political joy. This 
species of joy appears to be one of the strongest emotions that can 
agitate the human mind" (Ixi, p. 132). In this case and in the 
following, it is more than probable that death was the result of car- 
diac and not cerebral mischief: 

"A curious and sombre incident is re^wrted from the gaming- tw 
table of Kothen, in the Principality of Anhalt. A middle-aged man 
entered the room, and sat down to play. After a run of great luck, 
his winnings had augmented to the sum of a thousand ducats — equal 
to nearly five hundred pounds sterling — which the croupier pushed 
over to him. The fortunate gambler did not appear very anxious 
to have the gold or notes, and made no response when he was asked 
if he wished to continue playing. One of the servants of the estab- 
lishment touched him upon the shoulder to draw attention to the 
unheeded winnings, and to the croupier's question, but the man re- 
mained strangely immovable; and when they came to look closer, 
ihev found that he was dead. He had * passed ' like the red ! Rien 
ne va phts had proved true of himself, as well as of the last roll of 
the ball. Was it his good luck that had been too much for him ? 

16 
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A thousand diicab? is a pretty sum, the thought of which varies, 
doubtlerts, in proportion to the state of the pocket — but it seonis 
hiirdly adequate to kill a man under any circuuLstances. At all 
events the gambler was dead — somtiiudden 'click' in the mcrhaaigin 
of life had spoiled the works and made the subtle jiendulum of being 
stop in its mid-swing. Even each a grim comment upon the wor- 
' ship of Mammon did not take away his prcBenoe of mind from the 
chief priest of the temple. The ironpier no sooner perceived that 
Death had backed 'zero,' and won, than he raked the dead man's 
gold and billets back into the bank, declaring that a corpse could 
have no engagement or rights. The heirs of the defunct gamester 
are not satisfied with this asiom, and have commenced an action for 
the recoverj- of the sum." — (Daily Telegraph, March 7th, 1870.) 

Sweetser reports a cafe of Pelletan's as follows: "The subject of 
this record was an Irishman, set, 36, and of the most ungovernable 
passions. Having experienced during the revolutionary struggles 
varions misfortunes and sufferings, he at length, on the ufiairs of 
France assuming a more fiivorable aspect, obtained a pension of 
12,000 francs, but which was immediately taken from him on the 
death of the patron by whom it had been procured. This last mis- 
fortune, it would seem, completely overthrew him, 'He has told 
me a hundred times,' says Pelletau, 'that on hearii^ the news of his 
loss he immediately ielt a dreadful weight in his chest. His respi- 
ration became fatiguing, and the palpitation of the heart assumed au 
irregularity which had no iuterrnption during the two years and a 
half that he survived his misfortune.' 

"On inspecting the body, the heart was found colorless and its 
whole substance in a remarkable state of flaecidity, such as the dis- 
tinguished narrator never before witnessed. The parietes of the cavi- 
ties fell together, and the flesh of this organ might be compared to 
the pale and shrunken muscles of an old woman. There was au as- 
tonishing contrast between the flesh of the heart and that of the other 
muscles of the body. M. Pelletao did not hesitate to believe that 
the heart, in consequence of the violent mental shock, was struck 
with a sort of paralysis, and that death ultimately took place from 
the complete jialsy of the organ." 

In death from sudden emotion "an excitation is produced," says 
Brown-S(kjuard, "on the roots of the par ratptm, M'hich appear to 
have their true origin in the neighborhood of the seat of the critamwi 
aeriptorius, and in consequence the bloodvessels of the heart contrad 
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and expel the blood they coDtaiued, and with it the natural excitant 
which causes the movements of the heart. So that a complete syn- 
cope and death take place.'' He also speaks of death through the 
langs firom morbid action on the branches of the par vagum in these 
organs (lix, p. 226). 

Dr. Carpenter explains the mode in which emotional shock destroys ^ 
the heart's action as follows: "Just as electricity developed by chem- 
ical change may operate (by its correlation with chemical affinity) in 
producing other chemical changes elsewhere, so may nerve-force, 
which has its origin in cell-formation, excite or modify the process 
of cell-formation in other parts, and thus influence all the vital mani- 
festations of the various tissues, whatever may be their own individual 
characters." Afler applying this law to the influence of mental states 
upon the properties of the various tissues and the composition of the 
secretions, he proceeds: "Further, it not only appears that a simple 
withdrawal or disturbance of the nervous force supplied to particular 
organs, occasions a retardation or perversion of their vital operations, 
but there also seems evidence that an influence of an opposite kind 
may be transmitted through the nervous system which is positively 
and directly antagonistic to the exercise of the vital powers of the 
several tissues. Such, at least, appears to be the only legitimate 
mode of accounting for the extraordinary effect of "a shock," physi- 
cal or mental, in at once and completely destroying the contractility 
of the heart, and in bringing to a stand the vital operations of other 
parts. If the nervous force be regarded as a polar force, analogous 
in its mode of transmission to electricity, it is not difficult to under- 
stand that the reversal of the usual direction of its action may pro- 
duce the efiects in question; especially when it is borne in mind 
that the dired and inverse electric currents (as shown by Prof. Mat- 
teuci) exert opposite influences upon the nervous excitability " (viii, 
p. 346). In r^ard to the idea that the nervous force is polar in 
character, it certainly is in accordance with the character of the trans- 
mission of emotional influences; this transmission being the result of 
"a molecular change," taking place instantaneously along the nerves, 
in consequence of "a disturbance in the polar arrangement of its par- 
ticles, at one extremity, which causes a similar disturbance to mani- 
fest itself at the other. Thus if 

ab ab xxb ab ab ab ab ab 

represent the arrangement of the particles in the condition of equi- 
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Hbriura or quiescence, and this condition be disturbed at one ex- 
tremity, by the operation of a new attraction upon the first particle 
a, a new arrangement will instantaneously take place throughout: 
this may be represented by 

a ba ba ba ba ba ba ba b 

which shows 6 in a free state at the opposite ^nd, ready to exert its 
influence upon everything submitted to it." (Op. cit., p. 354, and 
Todd and Bowman's "Physiological Anatomy," vol. 1, p. 240.) 

We have spoken of the influence of the lachrymal secretion as an 
outlet for emotional excitement. When this is arrested the bodily 
organs, as is well known, sufier, and the heart appears to be the first 
to receive the shock ; cases of death are on record which appear to 
be referable to this cause. 

In cases of exclusively cardiac paralysis the balance, as Dr. Rich- 
ardson would put it, between the heart and lungs is broken on the 
' circulating side, and we may have the illustration he adduces, that 
of cardiac apncea, in which this disturbance of the normal equilibrium 
is exhibited. The respiratory apparatus intact and in full play, the 
patient breathes into lungs almost anaemic, and the tissue is more or 
less injured. "In one case of sudden death from this affection," he 
observes, "I found the bloodless lungs as white as milk, and so in- 
filtrated with air as to distend the chest-walls, and to resist being 
emptied of air by the firmest pressure of the hand" (xlv, Feb. 2, 
18G7). 

In some cases of death from emotional excitement, it is impos8il)le 
to Ix* certain that the heart has been the first organ to suflbr ; but it 
may l)c deemed highly probable in the following instances. 

Several years ago a man named Filbey died at Twickenham after 
witnessing the death of a neighbor. I am indebted to Dr. M. AVard, 
who attended him, for the following particulars of this case, which, 
with its accompaniments (four deaths in all), Avas rather tragical. 

Dr. Ward was called in on February 17th, 1870, to a Miss H — , 
residing next door to Filbey. He found she had beey suffering for 
X, several days from fever, but had been out up to the day before. She 
had only returned, a fcAv days, from attending the funeral of a sister 
who had died of typhus. The symptoms became rapidly worse, 
and she died the same night. Filbey himself, who was a butcher, 
came for Dr. Ward shortly before her (leath. During the night 
(3 o'cl(K'k) the doctor was called up to see a sister of Miss H — , who 
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was suffering from hysteria. Dr. Ward saw Filbey at the house ; he 
appeared to have been drinking somewhat^ but talked rationally, 
and made the remark, " I suppose it is only what we must expect 
from the shock she has received." Mrs. Filbey sat up with the pa- 
tient, and Filbey himself went backwards and forwards between this 
house and his own, during the night. He appeared quite well, 
though depressei}, and remarked, " I have never seen any one dead 
before, and hope I never shall again." Between 6 and 7, his wife came 
in and found him dozing in his arm-chair by the fire ; he conversed 
with her and she asked him to have some tea, but he seemed more 
inclined to sleep, and she left him and went to bed herself; — his 
daughter, however, an intelligent child of eight, remaining with him 
in the room. About 7.30 a.m. she found her father was slipping 
down in the chair, and called the cow-man to lift him up, who came 
and did so, and then left. An hour after. Dr. Ward was sent for 
and found Filbey quite dead, sitting in an arm-chair with his feet 
on another. His face was calm and he looked asleep ; the extremi- 
ties were cold, but not rigid. The daughter had been in the room 
the whole time and had not observed any change. Dr. Ward, assist- 
ed by two other medical men, made a careful post-mortem examina- 
tion thirty hours after death, and could find nothing whatever to ac- 
count for death. He says he never examined a more healthy body. 
Both ventricles of the heart contained a little fluid blood, the heart 
itself being normal in size and very firm in structure ; its structure 
was not examined microscopically. The brain and cord were exam- 
ined and found quite healthy, without appearing drained of blood ; 
they were not at all congested. The stomach, which contained a 
little brandy and water, was healthy, as were all the other organs ; 
"in fact,*' adds Dr. Ward, " we could not decide from what the man 
had died, but I gave it as my opinion that he had died from a sort 
of gradual syncope, produced by the fright, aided by the sitting pos- 
ture. I OCTtainly never met with a similar case, though I have often 
noticed the susceptibility of butchere to the sight of human blood, 
or on the occasion of any sudden illness." He appears to have been 
a tolerably steady man, but when he took too much was greatly ex- 
cited and even dangerous. He had suffered from idiopathic tetanus 
years before, since which he had enjoyed good health. To wind up 
this tragedy, at the time of Filbey's death, his wife was expecting 
to be confined in about a month, and after apparently recovering well 
firom the shock, commenced flooding in about a fortnight, and died 
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undelivered on the day three weeks after her liusbaiid's death ; ^H 
case of ^phiis fever being the first of thiti Borioa uf uuliappy events - 

The "Medical Times and Gazette," of July 28th, 1866, under— 
the head of " DeatJi from fear of an 0|wration," reports a case o£^ 
death from appreheiiaion ; the more remarkable l)e«iuse the sufTerer 
apjieared to be in nowise a nervous perron: 

" A distinguished veterinary surgeon, about 60 years of ag<?, of 
good eonatitutiou, and possessed of great moral fortie, had suffered 
for a considerable period from multiple stricture of the urethra and 
a highly irritable bladder. After the urine hail become purulent 
and animoniacal, the presence of four calculi was ascertained. In 
the hopes of being able to perform lithotrity, M. Cazeuave persevered 
for a considerable time in an endeavor to relieve this painfully spas- 
modic condition of the urethra. These attempts were most courage- 
ously borne by the patient, but he was excessively disappointed 
when informed that lithotrity, which he was very desirous of under- 
going, was out of the question, and that some form of lithotomy was 
the only operation that was eligible. Of this he was known to 
entertain a great di-ead, but, nevertheless, at once gave his consent 
to its performance, retaining to all appearance bis habitual calnmess. 
The patient having been placed and held in ptwition by the assist- 
ants, M. CaJKnave was on the point of introducing the lathcter, 
when the patient, who had exhibited entire calmness and serenity 
during the preparations, was observed to become pale and faint, and 
in the course of ten minutes, in spite of all that was done, he died." 

Dr. Currie, of Edinbui^h, engaged to perform paracentesis ab- 
dominis in the case of a woman laboring under ascites. On entering 
the room the patient fainted. On attempting to restore her, he 
found she was dying. "She died of a sudden paroxysm of fear" 
(Ixi, II, p. 114). 

We are not aware that in any work on Forensic Medicine, the 
question is discussed whether death can arise from Chagrin. That 
it is one of practical importance may be seen from the tbllowing 
case, which appeared at the time it occurred in the "Gazetta Med. 
di Torino," Jan. 27, 1868, and the "Medical Times and Gazette," 
Feb. 22. 

A station-master of one of the Italian railways, 55 years of age, 
and in robust health, was awakened one morning with the news tliat 
his station had been robbed. He felt his responsibility so acutely 
that he immediately became ill, and died within twen^-fbur hours, 
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all the assurances of his superiors and the encoun^ement of his rela- 
tives fiiiling to reassure him. There was utter prostration, spas- 
modic action of the stomach, with obstinate vomiting, hollow voice, 
and fiuling pulse; consciousness continuing to the last. 

The railway administration, in a circular to its employees, narrated 
the &ctB, and offered its homage to the honorable susceptibility 
manifested by the deceased. It was also determined that his widow 
was entitled to a pension, her husband having met with his death as 
an immediate consequence of his service. The railway being in the 
hands of the Grovemment, the court whose duty it was to carry out 
this decision demurred, and ordered that the widow should only be 
paid an idemnity of 1944 lire (£80). She appealed against this as 
an unjust judgment, and the case was referred to Signor Laura, Pro- 
fessor of Legal Medicine in the Turin University, to report upon. 
This he does at some length, but we can only present his chief con- 
clusions : 

1. That sudden mental emotion may induce death within a brief 
space of time, or even immediately, and even in persons in robust 
health, is a &ct freely admitted in science. 

2. The physical phenomena induced by such moral cause, indi- 
cate a deep perturbation of the nervous system, and are generally of 
a dynamic character. 

3. The intimate connection of the mental emotion and the fatal 
result, in this case, is shown by the facts, that the evening before, 
the patient was perfectly well, and when awoke from a tranquil 
sleep by the dreadftil news, he immediately became ill. No other 
possible cause could be assigned for the train of symptoms that fol- 
lowed, as the action of his heart prior to this illness was known to 
have been healthy. 

4. The feet of death being delayed for twenty -four hours is no 
IHX)of that it was not caused solely by the mental emotion. In 
analogous cases, such as death from lightning or from poison, death, 
usually sudden, may be delayed in some individuals. Mental emo- 
tions may not always operate with the same force, and may meet 
with a varying amount of resistance, and there are also various con- 
ditions operating, which the present state of science does not enable 
us to appreciate correctly. It Ls very |K)ssible that had the news 
been brought to the patient during the time when his mind was 
occupied with his duties, in place of when jiLst waking from sleep, 
his powers of resistance would have been greater. 
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Professur Laura's conclusion therefore was, tliat the maD had O&^fl 
doubtedly died solely from mental emotion, indiiired bv his great U 
aiLxietj for the safety of the property, no preceding or aceompany- M 
ing cause of death being present. The court of appeal agreed io i 
this opinion, which was also approved by the faculty of Bologna, 1 
and the permon w(m decreed to Uie widuie <ni if her /Msband had been I 
filled iffhUe performing servieesfor Ihe company. I 

Bloodveaads. — Passing from the heart to the muscles by which the I 
supply of Uood to the body is regulated, we find them to be strik- fl 
ingly influenced by emotional states. m 

Fletcher {Ixxiv, p. 256) reconts a rase of " bellows-sound of thefl 
arteries frf>m irritable brain," in which, "on the application of aaM 
uncommonly severe mental irritant, the stream o\' blood passed fl 
loudly, like a rushing torrent, through the vessels." The sound, J 
however, "floated sometimes softly like a gentle stream, then in I 
bounds or jeta synchronous with the action of the pulse, over the J 
cavities of the trunk, from the abdominal aorta to the arch in the fl 
chest and both subclavians," The patient was a lady of forty-aiit. I 
The ailments of this person — originally a s]H)iled child — appear to fl 
have been misunderstood. She made an unhappy marriage. " Dis- fl 
appointment fell heavily. Every feeling was certainly not now in- fl 
dulgcd ; pcrliaps few, or probably she expected too much. Som&- 1 
thing, too, might lie said concerning a certain green-eyed monster fl 
and 'his tatal and malignant sway in married life." She eventually fl 
became insane. Mr. FIet«her refers tlie sound to a "atrictured** I 
condition of the vessels, but it is more likely to have arisen from I 
the state of the blood, or from a relaxed condition of the vessels. I 

' " Arterial relaxation with murmur," olwerves Dr. B, W. Bicliardson, fl 
"is the result of injury involving the emotional or organic nervoua fl 
centres. I Imve seen it follow a direct physical injury, and I have ■ 
seen it follow a mental shock as distinctly. It is a common rcsuU-l 
of intense grief, and ia chiirat^tcrized hy sudden changes of vascular fl 

L tension, coldness, chills, frequent perspirations, irregular atrtions <^|l 
the bowels, and, often diuresis. But the most distressing symptom.l 
P all is the arterial murmur. This is usually heard by the patients 
[this was so in Mr. Fletcher's case], and is sometimes mistaken for fl 
ueurismal tumor. It is produced at those parts of the arterial tract I 
irbere an artery ruas through a rigid canal, as through the abdomt- fl 
I opening of the diaphragm, or the carotid canal in the base of I 
he akull. lu rigid canals, the arteries being relaxed, the sides <4j 
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;he vessels press, with each impulse of the heart, on the surrounding 
resisting wall. Thus, there is vibration, and murmur is painfully 
wdible to the patient. In these cases the symptoms are often devel- 
oped in the most sudden manner, and recovery, again, is often as 
equally sudden" (xxi, Oct., 1869). 

Mr. Fletcher gives another interesting case, of which the follow- 
ing is a condensed report : 

A lady, when young, experienced an extraordinary degree of fright 
fipom a &11 firom her horse. It was a fortnight before the nervous 
system at all recovered from the shock. There is no doubt, however, 
that subsequent moral causes had a share in the full development of 
the case. The anomalous sounds were preceded and accompanied by 
a sensation in the lower part of the bowels, which resembled the 
crawling of worms. The sound consisted of a musical bellows-sound 
from the descending aorta, which the patient not unaptly called ^Hhe 
chimes." The sound was composed of an irregular succession of 
musical tones, just as the varying breeze gives melody to the jEolian 
harp ; or it resembled the sighing of the wind through a chink in a 
door, or notes drawn at random across the string of a violin. It 
would then die away into silence, and be no more heard until some 
causes of mental agitation or sudden motion of the body would re- 
produce it. About the same period was occasionally heard a musical 
sound proceeding fit)m the lefl carotid in the shape of an octave, run- 
ning regularly upwards. Standers by without a stethoscope could 
distinctly hear it (op. cit., p. 323). 

The attention directed, during the last few years, to the muscular 
tissues of the bloodvessels and to the vaso-motor nerves, has thrown 
great light upon the long-observed fact of the influence of Emotion 
upon the vessels. The pallor induced by Fear, the crimson blush of 
shame ("O Shame! where is thy blush?") are psycho-physical phe- 
nomena universally recognized, and indicate the remarkable local 
vascular changes caused by various feelings of the mind, indepen- 
dently of the general disturbance of the circulation which emotional 
excitement may produce, by acting, as already described, upon the 
heart itself. The influence of Emotion on erectile tissues belongs to 
the same class ; in &ct, the increased action of the heart and rapidity 
of the general circulation may in this instance prove actually antag- 
onistic to local hyperaemia. CI. Bernard's demonstration of two 
distinct circulations — ^the cardiac and the capillary — the latter being 
directly controlled by the nervous system and acting " separately 
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upon em'Ii Iiidividuai spot of tlie body," is applicable licre. It helps 
111^ to imderstaiid how some parts of the Hygtem may remain in theii 
ordinary t'oi lidon, while others arc morbidly affected or exhibit t«r- 
tain physiological phenomena. Bltuhing ie UEually referred to aa a 
typical example of the momentary paralysis or suspension of that 
vaso-motor nerve influence which induces tlie ordinary contraction 
of the eapillaries ; sucli suspension of the (contracting power by an 
emotion being followed by congestion of the voisels of tfio tace. 
Opposite emotions, according to tlie same thoorj-, either slinmlate the 
contractors of the minute vessels or simply permit their action by 
BU8[)ending the antagonizing cerebral influence. 

''Thug B8 he epsko, bi «HJLed psie, 

And olmiingo uf bev ijision did bowray," 

Wilkinson (xlix, p. 321), in his lal pictoriaf style, says of the 
skin of the fece, "There it is that Love puts on its celestial rosy red, 
which is its pro|>or line; there lovely Shame blushes and mean 
Shame looks earthly. There Hatred contracts its wicked whits ; 
there .T«Milonsy picks from its own drawer its bodice of constant 
green ; there Anger clothes itself in black, and Doepair in the gniy- 
ness of the dead; there Hypocrisy Dlunders the rest, and taJtes all 
their dresses liy turns ; Sorrow ant Penitence, too, have sackcloth 
there; and Genius and Inspiration m immortal beams, encincfured 
there with the unsought ancient halo, stand forth as present Spirits 
in the supremacy of light. In a word, the compass of human na- 
ture, as it is seen and felt, is all to be referred to the inexhaustible 
representations of the skin." 

Language derives several (ignrative expressions from this source, 
of which the German word for blushing — ecfaamrothe — is a striking 
example. In our own langu^e there is no corresponding term, but 
the man who never blushed in his life, and never will, finds, when 
chatted with a shameful act, no stronger expression for the denial of 
it, than "I should bluah to do it," 

Increased vascularity under the influence of Emotion, chiefly when 
sudden, frequently causes extravasation or rupture of the small blood- 
vessels. Such cases must not, of course, be confounded with those 
in which violent contraction of the voluntary muscles occasions in- 
jury to the vessels imbedded in their tissue, and consequent effusion 
of blood. As vascularity, whether with or without extravasatJon of 
blood, forms one of the prominent signs of inflammation, it follows 
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that the illustrations given, will more or less merge into examples 
of an inflammatory condition of the part, attended by swelling, 
tendemesByand heat. In all, however, the influence of mental states 
upon the bloodvessels is exhibited. 

In illustration of the influence of Fear or apprehension u{)on the 
vascular system, I shall first give the following example,^ the case of 
a highly intelligent lady well known to myself. Although the emo- 
tion had for its object another person, it none the less acted upon her 
0¥m system : 

One day she was walking past a public institution, and observed 
a child, in whom she was particularly interested, coming out through 
an iron gate. She saw that he let go the gate after opening it, and 
that it seemed likely to close upon him, and concluded that it would 
do so with such force as to crush his ankle ; however, this did not 
happen. "It was impossible," she says, "by word or act to be quick 
enough to meet the supposed emergency ; and, in fact, I found I 
could not move, for such intense pain came on in the ankle, corre- 
sponding to the one which I thought the boy would have injured, 
that I could only put my hand on it to lessen its extreme painful- 
ness. / am wre I did not move so as to strain or sprain it. The 
walk home — a distance of about a quarter of a mile — was very la- 
borious, and in taking ofi* my stocking I found a circle round the 
a$Jdej as if a had been painted with red-currant juice, with a large 
spot of the same, en the outer part. By morning the whole foot was 
inflamed, and I was a prisoner to my bed for many days." 

A very interesting example of a local affection, caused by an ex- 
cited imagination, is reported by Tis8ot,on the authority of Hofiniann. 
A man believed that he saw and was seized by a spectre, and was 
terribly frightened. One of his feet immediately became red and 
swollen, and afterwards suppurated. He became also convulsed and 
delirious. It is not stated distinctly whether he fancied the s{)ectre 
aozed him by the afl*ected foot. If such was the case, the narrative 
would derive additional interest from the circumstance that the site 
of the bodily afiection was determined by, and corresponded to, the 
locality imaged in the mind. The fact, in any case, remains, that 
fright produced inflammation and suppuration of one of the feet 
(xxxVy Sept., 1865, p. 164). The same authority records the case 
of a young man who was thrown into a passion, upon which his left 

1 See alto "Manual of Psychological Medicine," 2d edit., p. 174. 
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ankle became swollen and painful. The knee alno was fii 
aStx^tcil afterwards. 

Fear during sleep is stated tu have eaused local inflamriiatioa c 
responding with the image present in the mind in a dream. In t 
"Bibliothfeque ehoL^ie de MC-decine," by Plantiue, tome vi, p. IffiJ, i 
the following case: A man, thirty years of age, healthv and robuot, i 
saw in a dream a Pole with a stone in his hand, which he threw at 
his breast. The vivid shock awoke him, and then he foiiud that 
there was on his chest {(iaiw Ic mZme cndroit) a round mark, having j. 
the ap[>eantncc of a bruise. Next day there was so much swcUiogS 
Ac., that a surgeon was requested to see it, who, fearing a slouglbl 
scarified the part, and relieved it. The wound healed in a shorfl 
time. Without more definite information it would not be safe til 
build a theory u{H)n thi.s case, but looking at the previous one of tbn 
spectre, and others equally well autbenticjited, there appears dS 
reason to doubt that the dream and the iuflammntory action of thM 
skin stood in the relation of cause and effect. Had there been aa^M 
thing incredible in the dream acting as a cause, we might haitfl 
thought it possible that the man had unawares received a blow, tlMfl 
previous day, in the region of the bruise and that it had su^;este^| 
the dream. Its admission as evidence must then be determined ti^| 
the authenticity of otlier examples, whether occurring when a persoiA 
is awake or during sleep. fl 

A powerful mental impression produced, in the following instanctfl 
physical effects corresponding in their locality to those anticipated i^l 
another person : fl 

In tlie "Medical and Surgical Journal," May, 1835, a case is refl 
corded "as having happened in France, in the practice of M, Die^| 
a French surgeon, of a ladv, who is designated as Madame fil M 
aged 24 years, whose lii>s and mouth became suddenly eDonnonatM 
swollen, from having seen a child of a few years old pass the sharfl 
blade of a knife between its lips without even cutting itself, wbi<JM 
intumescence it required the usual applications to subdue, aoM 
I which is represented to have had an appearance similar to that prgi^ 
duced by the stiug of a wasp, or some other poisonous insect, whidfl 
I there was no possibili^ of having occurred. This case is curionflS 
I aa the organ affected was the same as the one for the apprchen^oM 
I ibr which, in tlie child, the nervous horror was experienced. Hoifl 
I nature acted in this case it is, of course, impossible to suppose" (xUfl 

I p- ")• J 
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In a case recorded by Lauzanus, mental excitement from a slight 
cause produced signs of local vascular disturbance ; probably mere 
Attention, without an emotional state being aroused, would have 
hardly sufficed to do so. A young woman witnessed the lancing of 
an abscess in the axilla, and not only did she immediately experience 
pain in that r^ion, but this was followed by inflammation and a de- 
cided swelling (Ix, p. 154). 

It may at first sight seem an extraordinary, almost incredible 
thing, that the action of the emotions should produce inflammation 
in any clearly circumscribed spot, that spot being determined by the 
direction of the thoughts at the moment ; but facts of the same kind, 
though less striking in their results, are familiar to all. Thus, no 
one would regard it as remarkable that on picturing oneself in a 
dangerous position — ^the foot, for instance, caught in a mantrap — the 
limb should start spasmodically, or experience a sensation of dis- 
comfort or actual pain. Yet so simple a phenomenon involves the 
same principle as the other more striking fact, — ^the localization of 
thought or emotion in the body, indicated by some external signs 
more or less marked according to the age, sex, constitution, or 
health. 

Although repeating what has already been said in the chapter on 
the influence of the Intellect upon the involuntary muscles, we may 
observe that the fundamental principle upon which the class of phe- 
nomena now under consideration depends is this: that the mere cir- 
cumstance of thinking of any part of the body, whatever may be the 
exciting cause, tends to augment the local afilux of blood, and inner- 
vation. Motion or sensation, or both, occur in the locality to which 
the thoughts are directed ; but this effect is greatly intensified if ac- 
companied by a powerful emotion. 

Simple as this law is, it does, in fact, embrace and explain numer- 
ous facts which appear at first sight inexplicable, or to require more 
complete explanation. 

Thus, if I see an injury done to the limb of another, my thought 
is turned to it, and by an inevitable association of ideas, based, in 
this case, on the &r-reaching law of self-preservation, it is also di- 
rected to my own limb, and naturally to the corresponding one. 
Hence some eflect is almost sure to follow — whether slight, or so 
decided as to leave its mark upon the tissues, or cause intense pain, 
must depend upon the force of the impulse conveyed from the brain, 
and the sensibility of the individual's system. 
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The evidenoe which can be adduce*] to establish a concurrent af- 
fection between the eanie limb or region of our own bwiy as tliat of 
another person upon which our imagination is riveted, is coniirmed 
by the movements, not hidden from tlie view, which we instinctively 
perform. Thus, if we observe a man receive an injury to any part 
of the body, we instantly apply our own hand to tlie corresponding 
part of our own body. It may be said this is the consequence of a 
sensation of a painful kind experienced by outbgItcs in the part. 
Possibly, but if so, the explanation is itself a proof of the position 
we seek to maintain. If, on tlip other hand, these extfrTial move- 
ments constitute an independent series of facts, it may be inferred 
from the relation existing between the vivid image in the mind of a 
certain person's limb, and his corresponding member, that a like re- 
lation may exist txitwcen the former factor and internal movements. 
In this coimection it is also curious to observe how constantly it 
happens that, without the occurrence of any accident calculated to 
dii-ect the attention strongly to a particular limb of another {xtr^on, 
we assume the attitude of the person we are conversing witli. A. 
places his arms akimbo ; B. automatically does the same. A. scratches 
himself; B. follows his example. Hence the contagion of bad habits; 
hence the importance of good example. But the beflring of these 
c\'ery-day facta upon the subject under consideration is simply this: 
if there be so marked a change in the outer man corresponding with 
another person's condition, there is no reason to doubt an analogous 
change in the inner man. Call it imitation, or symjmthy, or imagi- 
nation, or what you will, the power which it exercises is so obvious 
in those parts of the body which can be seen, that we can have little 
difficulty in inferring changes from the same trause in those parts 
which cannot be seen. If A.'s hand is instinctively plaoetl on the 
breast when he sees B, plunge a dagger in his, there is everj- reason 
to liclieve that there may be hidden movements in the muscular coat 
of the vessels, not less definit'?, and resulting from a common law. 

The occurrence of hemorrhage in tlie brain and lungs in connec- 
tion with emotional excitement, may here be briefly referred to, 

Hupiure of VesHffn of Brain. — The stimulating influence of Emo- 
tion on the cerebral vessels, short of rupture, is witnessed in cases in 
which the surface of the brain is exp(»ed by accident. One is re- 
«jrded in the " Mcdico-Chirurgical Review" (No. 46, p. 366). A 
robust young man lost a considerable jwrtion of his skull. "When 
i-xcited by pain, fear, or anger, his brain protruded greatly, so as 
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sometimes to distorb the dressings, which were necessarily applied 
loosely; and it throbbed tumultuously, in accordance with the ar- 
terial pulsations/' In such a state, when 

"Blood and revenge are hammering in my head," 

it is easy to understand an apoplectic sequence. 

In lirlarch, 1870, a case of apoplexy from Fright or Anger oc- 
curred at Bradford, for the particulars of which I am indebted to 
Dr. Bell. A man who had previously threatened violence to some 
persons in the house where a woman lived, threw a stone against 
one of the windows. This woman, set. 56, nimbly came up from 
the cellar, went across the road to make inquiry, crossed to her own 
house again, complained of her hand feeling numb, went up stairs, 
threw herself upon the bed, and became insensible. This occurred 
about 7 P.M. Dr. Bell saw her at 9 p.m., when he found the right 
wde, but not the face paralyzed. The patient occasionally opened 
her eyes and- looked about. Died about 2 a.m., seven hours after 
the attack. Autopsy, 18 hours after death. — "Very fat. On open- 
ing the head, the superficial vessels were found very full of black 
blood; and on removing the brain, there were several ounces of 
bloody serum about the medulla oblongata. On slicing, there was 
seen a large pitchy black clot eqiml to size of fist in left middle lobe, 
opening into left lateral ventricle, between corpus striatum and optic 
thalamus, bursting through septum lucidum into right ventricle and 
filling it with bloody serum. The descending cornua of both lateral 
ventricles were filled with bloody serum, which had also burst through 
the base of the brain. Nothing apparently amiss with the medulla. 
The left ventricle of the heart was considerably hypertrophied and 
contracted; no disease of valves or aorta; did not notice any disease 
of the vessels of the brain, but suppose such must have been the 
case, and that an unusually powerftil heart, suddenly acting upon 
weakened cerebral arteries, caused their rupture. She had been re- 
markably healthy. Nothing unusual was observed about her imme- 
diately before she ran up stairs." 

John Hunter adduces as an instance of "mental emotion" induc- 
ing apoplexy, the case of "the person who invented or applied the 
steam-engine to the* sailing of ships, and who, when it was before 
the Committee of the Society of Arts and Sciences, was taken at once 
with an apoplectic stroke, of which he died in about twenty-four 
hours." ('' Posthumous Papers," vol. i, p. 264.) 
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In the "Lancet" of Nov. 16, 1867, occurs a good example of the 
influence of Joy succeeding Anxiety in inducing death, recorded by 
the r^istrar of Preston, Lancashire, Tiie subject was a female, aged 
43, the wife of an overlooker. It appears that the daughter of the 
deceased was travelling by railway when a collision occurred, which 
caused injury to a large number of passengers. Alarming reporis 
concerning the accident had reached the mother as she was wailing 
at the station for her daughter, who soon arrived unhurt. The trnne- 
port of joy, supervening on a state of mental anxiety, was more than 
her physical organization could bear. The mother after clasping 
her child in her arms, fell down in a fit, and expired twelve hours 
afterwards. In the medical certificate the case was returned as 
"apoplexy." It recalls the observation of Haller that " exctssive 
• and sudden joy often kills by increasing the motion of the bluod, 
and exciting a true apoplexy." 

Dr. Rush, in his essay "On the Influence of the devolution upon 
the Human Body," states that more instances of apoplexy occurred 
in the city of Philadelphia in the winter of 1774-6 than had been 
known in previous years. He says, " I should have hesitated in re- 
cording this fact, had I not found the observation supported by a 
&ct of the same kind and pr^Mluced by a nearly similar cause, in the 
Appendix to the practiml works of Dr. Baglivi, Professor of Physic 
and Anatomy at Rome. After a very wet season in the winter of 
1694-5, he informs us that 'apoplexies di.'^played their rage; and 
perhaps some part of this epidemic illness was owing to the universal 
grief and domestic care occasioned by all EurojM being engaged in 
a war. All commerce was disturbed, and all the avenues of peace 
blocked up, so that the strongest heart could scarcely bear the 
thoughts of it.' The winter of 1774-5 was a period of uncommon 
anxiety among the citizens of America. Everj' countenance wore 
the marks of painful solicitude for the event of a [>etition to the 
throne of Britain, which was to determine whether reconciliation, or 
a civil war with all ite terrible and distressing consequences was to 
take place. The apoplectic fit which deprived the world of the 
talents and virtues of Pcj'toii Randolph, while he filled the chair of 
Congress, in 1 775, appeared to be occasioned in part by the pressure 
of the uncertainty of those great events upon his mind. To the 
Dame of this illustrious patriot, several others might lie ad( 
were affected by the apoplexy in the same memorable year" 
p. 131). 
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In many cases of death fix)m emotional excitement it is impossible 
to determine, firom the absence of particulars, whether lesion of the 
heart or brain has been the cause of the fatal result; as for example 
with Isocrates, to which Milton's lines refer: 

"As that dishonest victory 
At Chieronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent.'' 

Did he die of apoplexy or "a broken heart?" 

Rupture of Pulmonary Vessels. — Descuret reconls the case of a 
woman, aet. 64, subject to violent fits of passion, in one of which 
" her little eyes sparkled, her face was injected, her large jugulars 
were distended, and a violent fit of coughing brought up in my pres- 
ence bloody expectoration of a bright color." She was relieved by 
bleeding, &c. 

Dr. Sweetser cites from Broussais "the case of a ladv, who on feel- 
ing a living frog fall into her bosom from the cljiws of a bird of prey 
while she was sitting on the grass, was instantly seized with such a 
profuse bleeding from the lungs that she survived but a few minutes" 
(xliii, p. 28). 

The rupture of the cutaneous capillaries, or the transudation 
through their walls of blood so as to occasion " sanguineous perspira- 
rion," should be enumerated here among the results of emotional ex- 
citement. 

I can, however, only refer to one well-marked case of the kind — 
that of "a sailor, aged 30, who was so alarmed by a storm that he 
not only fell on the deck speechless, but on going to him, Paulini 
observed large drops of perspiration of a bright red color on his face. 
At first, he imagined that the blood came from the nose, or that the 
man had injured himself by falling; but on wiping oiFthe red drops 
from the fiice, he was astonished to see fresh ones start up in their 
place. This colored perspiration oozal out from different i)arts of 
the fbreherd, cheeks, and chin ; but it was not confined to these parts, 
for on opening his dress he found it formed on the nec;k and chest. 
On wiping and carefully examining the skin, he distinctly observed 
the red fluid exuding from the orifices of the sudoriparous ducts. So 
deeply stained was the fluid that on taking hold of the handkerchief 
with wftich it was wiped off, the fingers were made quite bloody. 

17 
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As tlic bli)ody pcrspiraliou t-eased, the man's sj>eech returned." (Ixxi, 

p. ny 

Before pnsshig from the bloodvessels, we should notice the bril- 
liancy of the eye caused by certain emotional states; partly due to 
tension of the muecles of the eyeball, and paitly to the heightened 
N-aacularity. 

The appearance of the eye in fiercenesa and fear is beautifully de- 
scribed in Kokeby : 



" Hilling his face, leat formen spy 
The spHrkle of his swartlij evo.'' 






Scott remarks on these lines, "After one of the recent battles, u 
which the Irish rebels were defeated, one of their most active leader? 
was found in a b<^ in which he was immersed up to the middle, 
while his head was wmcealod by an imi)ending ledge of turf. Being 
detected and seized uotwithstancb'ng his precaution, he became solic- 
itomi to know how his retreat had been discovered. 'I canght,' 
answered the Sutherland Highlander, 'the sparkle of your eye.' 
Those who are accustomed to mark hares upon their form, usually 
discover them by the panic <nrcumHtance " (Canto ili. Stanza iv). 

Of Augustus it is said tliat, " I*ike Apollo, his eyes were clenr, and 
he affected to have it thought tliat they possessed some divine irradi- 
ation, and was well pleased if when he fixed his eyes upon anybody, 
they held down their eyes as if overcome by the glaring brightoese 
of the sun." 

ITie Irin, — The influence of Emotion upon the iris is shown in 
Terror by the widely dilated pupil. Gratiolet calls it tlie pathog- 
nomonic sign of this emotion. "Son distjue noirseroble quehjuefois 
avoir envahi lecercle entier de riris; I'oeil scmble regarder alorsdaus 
des t^ii^bres profondes. Une pupille contracts ne convient pas & 
cette passion" (xv, p. 379). Here it would seem that the action of the 
sympathetic nerve supplying the radiating fibres of the iris, is allowed 
fiill sway by the temporary suspension or paralysb of the function of 
the antagonizing cerebro-spinal nerve (corda tympani), induced by the 
shock of fright. It may be noted that the modern doctrine respecting 



' The interesting fHot has recently been rccofded by Mr. Frnnk BuckUud, in 
" Land nod Water," thnt a hippopuUtnus, lieingeiceeslvely eHvnga allor hercoo- 
finenient, perBpiredprofutely, the porjpirnLiou being the color of blood. Profcisor 
Gulliver found on examination tbut it conliiined numeroui blood-ci^rpUMloa 
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die antagonism of sympathetic and cerebro-spinal nerves, has sprung 
from the sapply of nerves to the radiating and circular fibres of the 
iris ftom these two systems, "the phenomena which take place in 
vessels being assimilated,'' as Bernard observes, "to those which 
occur in the iris" (1872); contraction of the radiating fibres of the 
iris answering to the contraction of the capillaries; that of the circu- 
lar fibres to their active dilatation. Thus, Terror dilates the pupil 
because it allows the sympathetic free play upon certain muscular 
fibres of the iris, and induces pallor by allowing the sympathetic to 
contract the superficial capillaries. 

The Skin. — Cutis anserina and horripilatio (observe its synonym 
horror) are the well-known efiTects of emotional excitement, especially 
Fear, on cutaneous muscle. The former so familiar to all, finds a 
poetical illustration in Joanna Baillie's lines ; 

** Yem, when the cold blood shoots through every vein ; 
When every hair's-pit on my shrunken skin 
A knotted knoll becomes, and to mine cars 
Stimnge inward sounds awake, and to mine eyes 
Rush stranger tears, there is a joy in Fear." 

The latter is no doubt assisted by the action of the occipito-frou- 
talis in producing constriction of the scalp, but this could not cause 
the phenomenon of "the hair standing on end," without the contrac- 
tion of the involuntary muscular fibre surrounding the roots of the 
liair. 

'* Why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair?" 

Eliphaz and ^neas alike afibrd &miliar illustrations of this phe- 
nomenon. Fear came upon the Temanite when he saw in his dream 
a mysterious, unearthly figure, and he says that as it passed l>efore 
him, "the hair of my flesh stood up." The Trojan, frightened by 
the shade of Creusa, tells the same story, "obstupui, stcteruntque 
com®.** 

Grief is said to have the effect of making curly hair straight; this 
result being due to a cause of a different kind,— deficient vigor of the 
nutritive processes. Indeed, it is difficult to speak of the changes 
which take place in the hair from Emotion without confounding 
several distinct causes. We may, however, refer to the marked 
effect on Expression induced by the motion of the mastache from 
the play of the muscles beneath in Anger, &c. This is assisted by 
the greater mobility of the upper, as compared with the lower lip. 
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IVachai and Bronchi. — Horc should be enumerated leases of spas- 
modic croup and sp!u*modic asthma wheti excited by emotional 
causes; "nervoua cough," occasioned by auxiety or uervousness, 
might be added. Public speakers frequently suffer irom this annoj-- 
ance before, speaking, but are quite free from it whi-n once they oom- 
menoe. This is not to be wondered at when even an experienced 
orator like Mr, Bright said only the other day, that he never eaine 
to a public meeting to deliver an address without "fear and trem- 
bling." We have already trenched upon this section when speaki 
of the spasm of the larynx (p. 197), and merely adding that dyspi 
is notoriously induced or aggravated by emotion, we pass 
fectiona of the alimentary canal. 

(Esophagus, Stomach, and Jnteatines. — As regards loss of mi 
power, it may be obeer\-ed that emotional shock di 
paralysis in the course of the alimentary canal so frequently as ii 
that of the respiratory tract, but <loubtless many instances do occur. 
Romberg spe^ldng of paralysis of the oesophagus, remarks that it 
has been occasionally observed associated with dumbness or aphonia 
as a result of violent mental emotion, and refers to the works of 
Joseph Frank (Prax. Med., vol. 1, p. 1 26), but I am unable to verify 
tliis reference. 

Under this head some cjises of hysterical tympanites might 
given. One will be found in the " Medical Times and Gazette/' 
Dec, 10, m59, in which the disorder was certainly of emotional origin, 
although not the immediate result of mental aliock. Dr. AnstJe, in 
observing that psychical influence in such cases probably acts thnmgh 
the splanchnic nerves, states that the course of their action beyond 
the thoracic s)-mpathetic and towards tlic L'erebro-spinal centre, 
not certainly known. Petrowski believes there are two motor 8] 
tems for the intestines, the circular fibres supplied by the pneui 
gastric ; the longitudinal supplied by the splanchnic (Biennial 
roapect, 1865-6, New Syd. 8oc.). 

Digestion is affected by the contractions of the muscular coat of 
tho stomach as well as by the amount and character of the gastrii^ 
if and therefore the disturbance of this process which so ofWn 
^itom emotional changes is due, in jtart, to abnormal couti 

e muscular fibres. Dr. Carpenter cites from Brachet 

Inents upon the pneumogastrie nerve in which " some hours 

I Kctiou of the nerve on both sides, the surtace only of the alinicntarj' 

B was found to have undei^ne solution, the remainder of the 
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mass remaining in the condition in which it was at first ingested/' 
and he observes that "tlie moderate excitement of pleasurable emo- 
tions may be favorable to the operation, not only by giving firmness 
and regularity to the action of the heart, and thence promoting the 
circulation of the blood, and the increase of the gastric secretion, but 
also in imparting firmness and regularity to the muscular contrac- 
tions of the stomach " (viii, p. 408). 

Of the influence of Emotion in increasing the peristaltic action of 
the intestines, the ordinary effect of Fear and Fright aifords the 
readiest illustration. The simple result of this muscular contraction 
— the discharge of the contents of the bowels — is rarely unmixed 
with increased secretion from the intestinal glands, and therefore we 
shall have to return to the consideration of these effects when we 
speak of secretion and excretion. It must be noted here, however, 
that the involuntary muscular fibres of the gland-ducts which dis- 
chai^ themselves into the alimentary canal are acted upon and con- 
tribute to the resulting diarrhoea. 

Illustrations of metaphoric language derived from the connection 
between the emotions and the viscera have already been given in the 
chapter on Sensation, but we may add here one (rumination) having 
more particular reference to muscular action. Thus, Shakspearc, in 
"Henry VI:" 

" I may revolve, and ruminate my grief.'* 

Under the division "Spasmodic Cholera," Dr. Copland enumerates 
among the pathological changes, increased action of the muscular 
coats of the stomach, small intestines, the gall-bladder, liver and com- 
mon duct; the &tal issue being mainly due to the exhaustion of the 
vital manifestations of the sympathetic nerves, and the profuse dis- 
charge. 

This appears to be the proper place to refer to those cases of icterus, 
which probably arise from spasm of the gall-duct. Dr. Watson says, 
"Certainly the pathemata mentis play their assigned parts; fits of 
Anger and of Fear and of alarm have been presently followed by 
jaundice. . . Mr. North witnessed a case in which an unmarried 
female, on its being accidentally disclosed that she had borne chil- 
dren, became in a very short time yellow. A young medical friend 
of mine had a severe attack of intense jaundice, which could be traced 
to nothing else than his great and needless anxiety about an approach- 
ing examination before the Censors' Board at the College of Physi- 
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ciaos. There ore scores of instances on record to tlie same effect." 
Dr, Watson seems inclined to connect the icteric and mental symp- 
toms with spasmodic constriction of the gall-ducts, and doeg not adopt 
Mr. Mayo's suggestion that jaundice in sneh cases is due to the in- 
fluence propagated through the nerves causing the formation of bile 
in unusual and rapid amount in the bloml (Ixxii, II, p. 557). 

Shakspeare rccf^nizes the truth of the occurrence of ictiTUs incon- 
sequence of mental states, in the "Merchant of Venice:'' 

" Wliy should h roan whose bluod i» wuria within, 
"V Sit liko hi» grandsire cut in n In buster 7 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep utto the jaumtiet 
By being pnenish t" 

But probably peevishness would be more likely to cuu.sc jaundice 
by acting directly on the secretion of the liver than by causing spasm 
of the gall-duct. 

In the "British Medical Journal" for Nov. 19, 1870, is the re- 
port of a case of " Jaundice after Anxiety," by Mr. T. Churton, of 
Erith: 

" A married lady, eet. 30, liad an attack of jaundice, October, 1868, 
after menCal and physical fatigue. The ordinary remedies wore used, 
the nitro-muriatic acid being the most useful, but the discoloration 
I«r8ist«l fijr some weeks. Six months atterwai-ds she had another 
attack, which appeared to arise fnim similar causes. She had several 
visitors staying in the house, and having little inclination for socic^, 
was somewhat disturbed by attending to them, and by the addition 
to the ordinary cares of the household. In the midst of this anxiety, 
one of her children, subject to asthma, had a severe attack one evening, 
and was in considerable distress all night. Next morning at five 
o'clock, I found her sitting up in bed, rocking to and fro, and com- 
plaining of acute pain in the hepatic and gastric regions. Pulse 72; 
temperature 98.4 deg. She showed slight but unmistakable symp- 
toms of hysteria — quivering eyelids, &v. Ten grains of bromide of 
potassium were given, therefore, every four houni. The first dose cured 
her of all pain at once. On the following day, however, I found 
her completely jaundiced, and the urine of a dark braudy color. The 
bromide was continued, but Ic5*3 frequently, and an aperient gi\*eii. 
Next day the jaundice was less intense. Two days after, tJie yellow- 
eas had cntiR'ly gone, and the urine was of a natural color." 

Mr. Churton adds, — "I do not pretend that the aperient pill had 
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nothing to do with this rapid recovery, but, on the other hand, we 
know how little purgatives avail in such qises. Neither do I think 
they would have availed anything in this case, had not that condi- 
tion of the nerve-centres upon which (no matter how) the jaundice 
ultimately .depended, been first, as it were, neutralized by the bro- 
mide. Nevertheless, I should have laid little stress on a single case 
but that Mr. Jessop, of Leeds, to whom I am indebted for the sug- 
gestion of this plan of treating nervous jaundice, tells me that he has 
several times used the bromide with equal success." 

Ureters^ Bladdery and Urethra, — We shall only notice here the 
familiar effects of Fear, &c., in causing spasm of the expulsor muscle 
of the bladder and inducing urgent micturition. The following is 
given by Romberg as an example of spasm of the bladder from the 
fear of approaching death : "A Judge of the Criminal Courts related 
to me that a man, convicted of highway robbery and murder, who 
was executed some years ago in the town, before mounting the scaf- 
fold, prayed to be allowed to gratify the urgent desire to micturate." 
He adds, "Even certain mental impressions are capable of inducing 
% greater inclination to frequent contractions of the vesical muscles, 
3S in other instances they affect the muscular fibres of the rectum. 
We occasionally meet with hypochondriacal patients who think of 
nothing else but the state of their evacuations. I have had a gen- 
tleman of this description under my care, who always remained in 
the vicinity of his house when he took a walk, in order to be able at 
3nce to follow the call of nature. There was another who had heard 
that the formation of calculus could be prevented by frequent mic- 
turition ; after the impression had ceased to harass him, he was still 
jften reminded of it by an annoying sense of strangury " (xxxiv, 
ri, p. 31). 

Uterus and Us Appenda^ges, — Under this head we shall only refer 
to the feet femiliar to every general practitioner, — the influence of 
violent emotion in causing miscarriage, and of arresting uterine con- 
traction in labor. Hence, if an accoucheur leave his patient and 
another take his place, the progress of labor is generally impeded ; 
uterine contraction ceasing for hours. Yet medical men oflen 
strangely forget the importance of avoiding unpleasant mental im- 
pressions under such circumstances. I have known an accoucheur, 
devoted to natural history, improve the occasion by coolly bringing 
out of his pocket an adder which he had just secured in one of his 
country walks. I believe the patient did not find the exhibition so 
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useful as to make bor particularly desire to have the same medical 
attendant again. 

Ill a case recorded by Profissor Layc<)rk (iv, p. 112), Atleiition 
and emotional excitement combiued, brought on uterbic pains io * 
female, Eet. 48, wbo was attending her daughter during a very tedioUf 
labor. 

Dr. Gooch records tlie case of a lady whom he attended, wlio witi» 
great difficulty was peiuiiadcd to miirry, in cousequcnce of an imug;i' 
aatioQ that she would certainly die should she become pregnai'^ 
Such was the influence of this apprehension upou the coiirse of tfc^ 
labor, tliat, in spite of all the cnoourageraent Dr. Gooch gave her, _ 
interfered with its progress iu so marlted a manner as to protract ' 
to a period of thirty-six hours. 

The deatli of the Princess Charlotte, acting on the imagination t^^^ "^ 
women similarly circuuLstaneed, injuriously retunled labor in naan^*^J 
instances. Dr. Gooch'a practical conclusion is, "In this slate of"* oi 
mind we must keep up the spirits of our patient, both during p-^-^jj- 
naney and at the time of labor, by anecdotes of the most favorabl* S «Ie 
accouchements of those who have entertained equal apprehensioD^s ^w 
and by every species of encouragemcut in our power" {"A Prurtlrf i ,_^ 
Compendium of Midwifery," p. 181). 
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CHAPTEK X. 

INFLUENCE OF THE EMOTIONS UPON THE ORGANIC OB 

VEGETATIVE FUNCTIONS. 

The emotions powerfully excite, modify, or suspend the Organic 
Functions, causing changes in nutrition, secretion, and excretion, 
and thereby affecting the development and maintenance of the body. 

We have in the consideration of the influence of the emotions upon 
the heart and bloodvessels anticipated, to some extent, the principles 
which underlie the phenomena of organic life referred to in this 
chapter. The important part played by the vaso-motor nerves has 
been dwelt upon, chiefly in connection with the vascularity of the 
skin, which so manifestly results from emotional excitement. The 
circulation of the blood through the various organs of the body 
being affected by the same cause, the action of the emotions in in- 
ducing well-marked changes in nutrition and secretion is not extra- 
ordinary. The question which arises, whether these variations in 
the circulation of the blood in the organs and tissues adequately ac- 
count for the alterations in nutrition and secretion which follow, has 
already been considered (p. 99), and the conclusion been arrived at, 
that varying mental states may act upon these processes directly 
through the nerves as well as through the capillary circulation. 

Blood. — Pleasurable emotions by their influence on the heart and 
respiration favor oxygenation of the blood ; and we are all conscious 
of the 

*< Sensations sweet 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart," 

depressing emotions producing the contrary effect. 

The direct influence of emotional excitement upon the blood itself 
appears to be exhibited in the case recorded by Hunter — that of a 
man who died in a fit of passion, and in whom it was found fluid — 
as in death from lightning or a blow on the stomach. Dupuy's ex- 
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periments on animals (after being hunted) are adduced to show that 
mere rapidity of the circulation diminishes the fibrin in the blood. 
So in overdriven animals, the quality of the blood is injuriously 
changed. But in these instances it is quite possible that Fear may 
have had its share of influence. On how many occasions does active 
bodily exercise in man inordinately quicken the circulation, without 
any bad effect as regards the blood ! Dr. Wilks (xlv, Feb. 1, 1868) 
observes, " We hear sometimes of feaa: turning the whole mass of the 
blood. I believe this is literally correct. I have seen now so many 
cases of anaemia, some of them fatal, occurring upon a severe shock 
of the nervous system, that I have no doubt of the fact." He then 
refers to the modus operandi, but frankly confesses his ignorance 
until physiologists will inform us in what part of the body the blood 
is manufactured. Those who explain everything by the varying 
calibre of the bloodvessels, would fully admit that mental states in- 
fluence, not only the amount of the blood in a vessel during a given 
period of time, but also thereby its chemical composition. CI. Ber- 
nard tries to prove, experimentally, how the nervous system controls 
(and therefore how Emotion may influence) the absorption of oxygen 
by the blood in the lungs, and its combination with the histological 
elements of the tissues. As his experiments on the relation of se- 
cretion to the blood prove that, during this process, the blood in the 
veins of the glands, which is usually dark in color, becomes of a 
bri;^lit arterial scarlet, and as he accounts for these phenomena by 
the op|)()site action of the two classes of nerves — the contracting and 
dilating — which supply the vessels; — results which may l>e artifi- 
cially induced by sect ion and galvanimi — it follows that even if we 
go no further than Bernard's mechanical views, varying emotional 
states would readily affect the relative amount of oxygen and car- 
bonic acid gas in the blood. As the transformation of the effete ma- 
terials of the tissues, taking place in the capillaries, requires time, 
and therefore a certain stagnation of blocxl for the operation, if the 
emotions interfere with this condition, it is easy to see that there 
will be a tendency for arterial blood to pass unchanged into the 
veins, as actually occurs when the sympathetic nerve is divided. 
Changes of j>sycliical origin in the quantity and quality of the 
blood, and consequently in secretion and nutrition, may thus receive 
at least a partial explanation by our aj)plication of Bernard's experi- 
ments. Increase of temperature, and thereby of certain chemical 
phenomena, must also be included. That changes in the chemistry 
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of the blood may, however, bo produced in a more direct manner is, 
to say the least, very probable. The knowledge of Bernard's ex- 
periments did not prevent Brodie remarking that the influence of 
nervous power "in causing the blood to undergo changes in its 
chemical composition," as well as in "affecting the secretions," is 
very analogous to the effects produced by the voltaic battery. 

The question of the changes produced in the blood by certain 
conditions of the mind, obviously bears upon the alleged influence of 
Ou mother upon the embryo. While the evidence in regard to it is 
&r from being so complete as we could wish, it is certainly sufficient 
to raise a strong presumption in favor of the action of mind ujwn 
blood in this instance. If the effects are gninted, the inference that 
the blood is the channel through which they are produced appears 
the only Intimate one, so long as no anatomical proof is forthcom- 
ing that there exists any connection between the nervous system of 
the mother and the ftetus in utero. Since Bichat wrote, nothing has 
been discovered to disprove his position that "it is by the modifica- 
tions which the mother's blood receives from vivid emotions that we 
must explain their influence uiK)n nutrition, the growth, and even 
the life of the foetus, to which the blood is supplied through the pla- 
centa" (li, p. 43). 

What the extent and character of this influence are, is, however, 
a question on which much difference of opinion exists, and many 
appear unable to see any alternative between admitting all the ab- 
surd stories about "mother's marks," and denying maternal influ- 
ence altogether. 

A few cases recorded by medical observ^ers may here be briefly 
alluded to, fer the purpose of illustrating the point at issue. 

I give the first four on the authority of Dr. Bayard, who published 
them in the " Annales M^ico-psychologiques " (1851, p. 478). They 
are &ir examples of a class of facts frequently rei)ortod in the medi- 
cal journals. 

1. A woman, aged 24, of good constitution, and the mother of two 
healthy children, went to a fiiir and entered a show-place where was 
exhibited a collection of living and stuffed animals, and monsters 
preserved in spirits, among which was a hydroeepJialie cat. From 
the moment she saw this she wished to leave the place, crying out, 
"How horrible! it is just like a child!" Her companions laughed 
at her fright and insisted upon her remaining. Eight months after- 
wards she had a child, stillborn and hydrocephalic. 
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2. Madame C — ^ during the second month of her pregnancy, BftW 
a cart pass containing three men condemned to death. One of thecDt V ^ 
fiunty had his head inoKned to the right; his appearance indicating tbe ^ ^ 
most complete mental prostration. This lady gave birth to a diil^ 
having the head turned to the right shoulder — a morbid oontracti€>ti 
which was permanent. 

3. Madame B — , the mother of four well-formed children, ex 
enced, early in her fifth pregnancy, various nervous oensatioas 
which she was a stranger ; such as spasms, and tonic contractions ^c:^^ 
the muscles. Towards the third month, Madame B — had a stro i^ ^f 
desire to eat mussels — a longing not gratified until the end of a w 
When, however, she saw them, disgust took the place of desire, an^ 
ever afterwards she felt a great repugnance to them. Her aooDUchc^==*^ 
ment was easy ; the child, however, had a mark upon its left leg, iP^::^^ 
violet color, and of the size and appearance of the mussel-shell. 

4. A woman, when enoeintey witnessed a fire in the direction ozj^^^^ 
her fiithcr's home, and was much alarmed ; as the event proved, n 
without reason. As the place was many miles distant, a long 
passed without any definite tidings. This uncertainty acted 
fully upon her imagination, and she constantly saw a flame hehre^^^ 
her eyes. Three months afterwards she gave birth to a child, which 
had on the forehead a mark, red, pointed, and undulated like a flame. 
This mark was not effaced until she was seven years o£ age. Baer, 
in reporting this circumstance, says that he does so because he has 
the best means of knowing all the details, seeing that the lady was 
his own sister, and that he had lieard her complain before her ac- 
couchement of having a flame continually before her eyes. 

5. In the "Lancet" of November 7th, 1868, Mr. Child records a 
(ase illustrating, he considers, the influence of " maternal impression." 
The child was )x)rn on August 26th, 1868, and was naturally formed, 
as regards the body, except the nails on the thumbs, which were like 
thase of a rabbit. " The parietal, frontal, and part of the occipital 
bones were wanting ; and at the space corresponding to, but larger 
than the anterior fontanel le, was the brain, entirely denuded of skin 
or membrane, not even Ixiing covered with arachnoid. There was a 
little hair over the eyes, none elsewhere. The eyes, palate, and 
tongue were similar to those of a rabbit." Mr. Child then found 
that during the second month of pregnancy the mother went to a 
penny show, in whi(»h she saw a trained horse pull the trigger of a 
pistol, pretending to shoot a rabbit. A dummy was then thrown 
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out; the back of its head was bleeding, having to all appearance been "^ 
shot off. This corresponded, as the mother-in-law declares, to the 
mark on the child's head. My patient seems never to have forgotten 
the circumstance during the remainder of her pregnancy, and was 
considerably frightened at the time. 

6. This case, which we owe to Malbranche, and which will be 
found in Goldsmith's "History of the Earth and Animated Nature," 
is one not unfrequently referred to. It is that of a woman in Paris 
who witnessed a criminal broken upon the wheel when she was two 
months advanced in pregnancy. We are told that she was of "a 
tender habit of body, and though led by curiosity to this horrid 
spectacle, very easily moved to pity and compassion. She felt, there- 
fore, all those strong emotions which so terrible a sight must natu- 
rally inspire; shuddered at every blow the criminal received, and 
almost swooned at his cries." On her return, and for some days, she 
was in a downcast state, and "her imagination still wrought upon by 
the spectacle she had lately seen. After some time, however, she 
seemed perfectly recovered from her fright, and had almost forgotten 
her former uneasiness. When the time of her delivery approached, 
she seemed no ways mindful of her former terrors, nor were her 
pains in labor more than usual in such circumstances. But what 
was the amazement of her friends and assistants when the cKld came 
into the world ! It was found that every limb in its body w-as 
broken like those of the malefactor, and just in the same place. This 
poor infant, that had suffered the pains of life even before its coming 
into the world, did not die, but lived in a hospital, in Paris, for 
twenty years after, a wretched instance of the supposed powers of 
the mother, in altering and distorting the infant in the womb" (vol. 
ii, p. 244). 

7. In the "Lancet" of August 17th, 1867, Mr. T. Smith, Assist- 
ant-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in a paper on " Mother's 
Marks," observes that " one cannot doubt that these marks occa- 
8ionally appear on children in connection with mental impressions 
received by the mother during pregnancy." He then adds: " I will 
show you a striking case that came under Mr. Paget's observation. 
This child was admitted into St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 1865. 
She was at that time twelve years old. The left upper extremity 
and the greater part of the corresponding side of the trunk and neck 
were deeply stained with dark brown pigment, from which grew an 
abandant crop of brown, harsh, lank hair, varying in length from 
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one to two inches. The »kiii was rough and harsh; the arm waf 
long, thin and withered; the srapula was unnaturally proniinent. In 
fact, the upper liml), shoulder and bock, bore a very strong resem- 
blance t<i the corresponding part of a monkey. The mother stated 
that when three months pregnant with the child, she was much 
terrified by a monkey attacherl to a etreet-orgaii, which jumftecl on 
her back as she was passing by." Mr. Hniith eonoludes his report 
by the remark, " I need scarcely say that such a rase does not stand 
alone. There are many well -authenticated cases where uarlai and 
even bodily delbrmities in the ftetiis, can be fairly attributed to strong 
and persistent mental impressions in the mother," 

Sueh cases as these ap|}car to countenance the conclusion that the 
Imagination of the n»other, united more or leas with Emotion, pro- 
duces corresponding effects iiiwn the unborn child. The number re- 
ported by various medical men is large, and undoubte<lly deserves 
consideration. The shallow objection that such effects of the maternal 
imagination are impossible, is easily, and (for this reason) frequently 
made. On the other hand, it must be admitted tliat these reports 
ought to be receive<l with grejit hesitation, not from there being any 
reason to doubt the good taith of the reporters, but on account of the 
peculiar liability which obviously exists to color tlie facts, and make 
them sqliare with a ])reconeeived tlicory. 

Coincidence may fiiirly be allowetl to explain some of these occur- 
rences: what more likely, for instance, tlian Chat out of the considera- 
ble number of children lx>rn hydrocephalic, the mother of one should 
attend a fair, see an exhibition of monstrosities, aud be atTeeted dis- 
^recably during the time of her pregnancy ? 

Furtlier, it must be borne in mind that there are a verj' large num- 
ber of instances in which accoucheurs have carefully noted the ex- 
pectations of the mother before delivery, wHthout tJie slightest fulfil- 
ment of such expectations in any corresponding bodily affection of 
the child. 

Thus Dr. Fisher, in the " American Journal of Insanity* " (Jan., 
1870), .says that during twenty years he has made a practioe nf ask- 
ing his patients whether they expected any deformity in the child, 
and by far the larger number expressed their fear of such a result, 
and frequently apeciiied the nature of the deformity ; and yet only 
two caws of malformations occurred diu-ing this perio<l, and these 
did not appear to be in any way connected with the longings, <&c., of 
pregnancy. He speaks of 1200 cases, and maintains that Dr. Ham- 
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mond has fiiiled to prove his position that maternal states cause mal- 
fbrmatioDS. Hunter also made inquiry in 2000 cases before the birth 
of the child, and failed to find in a single instance any connection 
between a mental emotion in the mother and an abnormal develop- 
ment of the child. 

However, although we may not be prepared to accept the evidence 
in favor of the production of special marks in the child answering 
to definite mental images in the mother, we must admit that the 
mental condition of the latter may, through the blood, affect the nu- 
trition and therefore the vitality of the former.^ 

NtUrUion. — ^The fact pointed out by Bichat, that nutrition does 
not seem to receive so direct an influence from the emotions as secre- 
tion, circulation, digestion, and respiration, is attributed by him to 
the absence of a distinct focus or viscus, whose state we can compare 
with that of the mind. Disseminated throughout the organs, their 
phenomena do not strike us in the same way as when concentrated 
in a narrower space, but they are not less real, as witnessed in the 
bodily contrast between the man who passes his life in miserj'^, and 
him who passes it in mental tranquillity. Bichat (writing in 1800) 
recalls and contrasts the time when Fear, Sadness, and the desire of 
revenge seemed to hover over France, with that in which security 
and abundance excited the gayety so natural to his countrymen, and 
points to the difference in the exterior aspect of their bodies in proof 
of the influence of the emotions on nutrition. I know several inter- 
esting examples of the same influence as the results of the late war 
in France. 

A lady infi)rms me that at Tours many lost their health, and some 
died firom fright. A young lady was standing with her father at 
llie window when the Prussian soldiers came down the tranch^Cy and 
was seized with shivering; her father who could feel her trembling, 
said, "You need not be frightened, they will not hurt you;" but 
she had received a shock from which she became quite blanched, and 
lost her sleep and flesh. She has not yet fully recovered her strength, 
and remarks that she has never been able to keep her feet warm 
since that day. 

Dr. Boggs, in a letter to the " Lancet," dated June 21, 1871, 
writes : "The only hope of the Parisians which they fondly cherished^ 

> In favor of the influence of the mother on the embryo, sec a paper by Dr. 
Meadows in the ' Obstetrical Transactions," 1865. 
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and which in a great measure, kept thoiu alivu during the f^i^e, w« 
most cruelly blighted, and you may imagine their disuppointment 
when the capitulation of the city vms announce<l ; the mental ehock 

to some was such that they almost lost their reason But the 

most remarkable effect of the siege waa the aged appcanmcc of some 
of the inhabitaute; men ' and women alike seemed to have passed 
over at least ten years of their existence in half as many montli 
A friend of mine, a distinguished practitioner in tliis c 
fifty years of age, has become so gray and wrinkled, and such o 
changes have taken place in Ids constitution, as to give him the 
pearance of a man of sixty." 

The influence of a violent and painfiil emotion on nutrition j 
well shown in the following well-told ease: 

" Betuniing from a professional visit late one evening, I was mot h 
a medical friend who begged me to see with him a gentleman whom 
we both had previously well known, stating that he was in a dei>lor- 
able state and wished to see me. I at once consented, and we walked 
on together. 'You have, of course,' said he, 'heard of his unfor- 
tunate accident.' I said I had heard some vague reports of his 
having shot some gentleman accidentally. ' Alas,' said he, * that was 
not all. You must remember him, one of the handsomest young 
men in the University,' I said, ' Yes.' ' Wait until you see him 
now; he b truly a victim to mental distress; his form is rodueed to 
a skeleton, and his strength scarce that of an infant's. The cin-um- 
stancee are these : He wsis spending the shooting season at his uncle's 

in shire, when his cousin, to whom he was much attached, about 

his own age, and an only child, imtated him by some frivolous 
remarks while on a shooting excursion ; words ran liigh on Ixith 
sides, and they being oidy attended by a little boy of ten years old, 
who could not interfere, a struggle ensued, in which the poor victim 
we are going to see, shot his cousin on the spot. He then returned, 
scarce conscious that he did so, to his uncle's house, detailed t 
events, from the effect of which within a month he saw his 
k and aunt carried to their graves, while he exists a miserable v 
KBoon to follow them.' 

"Such as he was described I found liim: his hand was hot and 

ariBh ; the cheek pale and withered, and his frame a jK-rfett skele- 

9 hia voice was deep and hollow, and his expression agonized and 

, yet he complained of nothing. It woB clear that his 

I uirculatioD wan suspended ; yet his thinking principle una 
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awake, and oonsciousness alive. The mental or nervous stimulant 
was withdrawn, having by the shock of the accident been directed 
into another channel, which was necessary to keep in activity the 
animal ftinctions, and a general stagnation ensued, until exhausted 
nature sunk from inanition" (xli, p. 60). ^ 

Of the disastrous influence of disappointment in love in causing 
malnutrition in the form of pulmonary disease, I may refer to the 
case of a young lady, the daughter of my old French master, M. De 
M — . I avail myself of the graphic pen of a well-known writer, 
"Holme Lee," to describe this case, and shall not apologize for in- 
troducing so florid a sketch into a medical work : 

"There is his grave, and his darling Vic's close by it, in the 
quiet churchyard behind the arches of the Abbey, tufted greenly 
over; but to-day all white and daisied with the spring. What a 
bright face it was, that face of Vic's, which just faded and faded and 
died away from the sun, in the very prime of the morning ! Here 
IS a picture of a brilliant August day out of doors ; but in the Pro- 
fessor's study all is grave and quiet, and the long table is cleared for 
the incoming class. There is sturdy little Fan, just on a comfortable 
level with her books ; and pretty Vic, who has attained to the dig- 
nity of helping her father, seated with her back against the light, 
and the roses of her cheeks all in full glow under the shadow of the 
dark grape-clusters of her richly-tinted hair. She rests her elbows 
on the big dictionary, and props her dimpled chin in the palms of 
her wee white hands, on one finger of which gleams an emerald ring 
— symbol that her heart is given away, and her maiden promise 
plighted already. The door opens, and two scholars enter with 
mysterious air and abrupt ne\v8. 'There's a wedding at St. Olave's 
this morning; have you heard of it, Vic?' cries one. *We always 
thought you and Willy were engaged; did you really break off 
when you quarrelled ? It w that widow I she has nothing but her 
money. I would not care if I was you, Vic ; he was never worth 
caring about !' And then the chatterer subsides into a frightened 
silence, /or out of Vic^sface die away the roses and the sunshine^ as if 
the hand of Dexith had passed oyer it and turned it to clay. Not a 
word breathes from her white lips ; th4^ only stir with a dumb flutter- 
ing pathos, while a blank gaze steals over her bexxming hazel eyes and 
quenches their lustre forever. No one ever saw Vic smile again. She 
does not help her father that morning, and he is a little testy over 
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our lessons ; he will have the window shut, sultry as it is ; for ft 
«tii liear the wedding-bells riogiug at 8t, Olave's while wu are gath- 
ered at our work. Her inothi-r has told hini hurrifdly Vic is not 
well, and he must do witliotit her, and he ia fidgety and fretful thiU 
anything should ail his darling and he not know why. He will 
know why soon enough — soon enough ! 

"And thw is a day in the fall of the leaf. The chill October 
winds have begun to blow, and Vic is sitting by our parlor fire, iit 
home, talking to my eldest sister very seriously and sadly, inywlf 
listening with an awed, aileut sympathy to the old, old story h\k is 
telling; I fancy I can hear her still ! ' Ytis, they had quarrflliil, 
but they liad made it up again, aiul she thought it was over; lie 
kiBsed her the last time tliey said good-by ; they were qiiit* friends. 
Oh, yes, quite friends I She hati no more idea of his teaviug her, 
and marrying anybody else, tlmn she had of the Minster falling I 
Her grief would kill her, w killing her — her heart is broken,' ei« 
eays ; speaking not in her old sweet voice, but in such a querulous, 
sharp accent as might thrill from the cords of some fine instrument 
when overworn, and jarred all out of tune. She had her pretty 
caprices in her happy days, and perliaps by practical people she 
may be considered a little fantastic and sentimental now; but hj 
and by every adverse tongue is hushed, for it bt^ins to Iw whia- 
[H;red amongst tia th'it »ke is rj">ng off in a divline. And before the 
snow-drops come i^in she is gone" ("lu the Silver Age," 1866, p- 
140). 

Hunter considered that nothing shows the influence of the MincX- 
upon the Body more strongly than the effect of maternal anxiety ii^- 
a hen when hatching. "A hen shall hatch her chickens, at whichu- 
time she is very lean ; if those chickens are taken from her she will 
soon get fat, but if they are allowed to stay with her, she will con- 
tinue lean the whole time she is rearing them, although she is as 
well fed and eats as much as she would have done if she had had do 
chickens" ("Posthumous Papers," vol. i, p. 261). 

Care, it is said, will kill a cat ; and its effect, as r^ards man, is 
too patent to need illustration. As pointed out by Fletcher, the 
convict may grow fat even on prison fare, simply because hia doom 
is sealed and he has no anxiety. When considering the influence of 
the emotions upon the bloodvessels, we showed that all the signs of 
those changes in nutrition which are comprised under the term "in- 
flammation " may be so caused. We proceed now to give illustra- 
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ticms of definite lesions of nutrition, as observed in the changes 
which frequently take place in the %km and hair. 

Asy without actual disease, we see the influence of moral causes 
upon the functions of the skin, Fear checking perspiration, and other 
emotions causing congestion, it is not surprising that definite erup- 
tions should occasionally have a similar origin. The transition to 
eczema, impetigo, &c., is not difficult to understand. 

Mr. Hutchinson informs me, in connection with his experience at 
the Ijondon Skin Hospital, that patiente frequently attribute the af- 
fictions of the skin under which they labor to fright and other moral 
causes ; but I have not been able to obtain any statistics. The rela- 
tiion between some cutaneous diseases and the distribution of nerves 
1)ears upon this subject. The instance of shingles has been already 
leferred to in connection with the nerves engaged in nutrition. When 
severe neuralgia is followed by herpes in the course of the affected 
nerve, we can see how possible it is for distress of mind to occasion 
this cutaneous disorder. 

Cazenave, when enumerating the causes of skin-diseases, remarks 
that "strong mental emotions, and Grief in particular, exercise a re- 
markable influence." Speaking of imi)etigo, he says that Grief and 
Fear sometimes produce the disease. Bateman mentions two eases 
in which great alarm and agitation of mind caused this affection. 

In his lectures, M. Biett used to relate to his pupils several cases 
which showed this influence. In particular he referred to a striking 
example exhibited in a ver)' severe form of lickea atp^ius, occurring 
within twelve hours of the receipt of unwelcome intelligence. In 
the "Medical Times and Grazette," July 13, 1867, the case is reported 
of an engineer who, treated for syphilis, from which he remained 
free for six years, became, a week after hearing of the fall of a bridge 
he had built, the subject of "syphilitic impetigo of the scalp and 
beard." Gratiolet observes that Melancholy dries up the skin and 
induces a number of herpetic affections. 

Guislain mentions two cases bearing on thi8 subject ; one in which 
a woman, who had seen her daughter violently beaten, and was much 
fiightened, suffered in consequence from gangrenous erysii)elas of the 
right breast ; the other in which a woman, ajt. 24, saw her brother 
die, and was greatly affected. A wen which hIic had on the head 
became gangrenous in a few days. " I^'odcur qui s'en d^gageait le 
d6c6lait suffisamment" ("Leyons Orales," p. 166). 
In connection with the influence of the emotions upon nutrition. 
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its generally recognized effect in inducing cancer should be mentioned, 
a predisposition in the system being probably necessary. Descurc^ 
reports the case of a young woman who had cancer of the breast re- 
quiring operation, which he attributes to the maleficent action oi 
Jealousy, Hatred, and Chagrin (Ixvi, p. 621). Romberg says he ^' 
tended a lady, set. 40, whose right mamma had four years previously) 
after violent mental excitement, become attacked with scirrh'^^) 
which was being gradually developed (xxxiv, I, p. 150). Bich»-^^ 
maintains that cancer of the stomach frequently owes its origin ^ 
powerful emotions—" I'impression vive ressentie au pylore dans 1 ^^ 
fortes Amotions, I'empreinte ineffagable qu'il en conserve quelquefois 
(li,p.40). 

Hair. — The influence of Grief or Fright in blanching the hair h^^ 
been generally recognized. 

" For deadly fear can Time outgo, 
And blanch at once the hair.'' 

It has been a popular rather than a physiological belief that thi^ 
can occur "in a single night." No one doubts that the hair may^ 
turn gray, gradually, from moral causes, and this is suflicient proo 
of the mind's influence upon the nutrition of the hair. I have^ 
known alternations in the color of the hair (brown and gray) cor- 
responding to alternations of sanity and insanity. Some entertain 
doubts as to sudden blancliing of the hair, but I do not believe 
them to be well founded, and will give in illustration the following 
interesting case which occurred in the practice of my friend, Mr. W. 
P. Cocks, of Falmouth : 

Thomas W — , about 20 years of age, the son of a milkman, was 
tall, fleshy, good-looking, slightly bronzed, hair intensely black, stiff*, 
wiry, and rather inclineil to curl. His general appearance was that 
of a healthy and well-formed man, used to light work, but much 
exposure in the open air. One of his thoughtless companions told 
him (what was not true) that a young woman in the town was going 
to swear before the magistrate on the morrow that he was the father 
of her child. Poor W — was dumbfounded. The announcement 
had given his whole frame a severe shock ; the gall of bitterness had 
entered his heart, and the mind was under the baneful influence of 
its power. He hastened home, and sought relief in his bedroom. 
Sleep was denied him, for his brain was on fire. He saw nothing 
but disgrace coming from every angle of the room. Such was the 
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mental agitation produced by a silly trick ! Early morning brought 
no relief; he looked careworn^ distressed, and his hair was changed 
from its natural tint to that of a light "iron gray color." This to 
him was a great mystery. In the course of the following day the 
stapid trick was' explained, but the ill effects of it lasted for a long 
period. Nearly twenty years after, although his health was fair, the 
mental powers retained signs of the severe shock they had received ; 
his hair was perfectly gray, and it was but too clear that he would 
carry the marks of this folly to his grave. 

I know of a captain of a vessel, under forty years of age, who suf- 
fered shipwreck twice. On the first occasion (in which he lost all 
hope) his hair quickly turned gray; and on the second, some con- 
siderable time afiierwards, his hair became still further blanched. 
He resolved never to go to sea again, and kept his resolution. 

A lady travelling in France subsequently to the Franco-Pnissian 
war heard of a considerable number of cases of hair blanching (more 
or less marked) in consequence of fright. 

Dr. Laycock, in speaking of pigmentation of the hair, asks whether 
grayness and baldness are due to loss of tone of the hair-^bulbs solely, 
or are ultimately associated with trophic nervous debility of certain 
unknown nerve-centres. He points out that the regional sympathy 
which characterizes trophesies is well marked, and that as regards 
baldness it extends from two points, the forehead and the vertex, 
ending at a line which, "carried round the head, would touch the 
occipital ridge posteriorly, and the eyebrows anteriorly." So with 
the beard, &c. In connection with a succeeding remark, that the 
eyebrows are a clinical region in brow ague, herpes, and leprosy, the 
case, already referred to, of a woman who suffered in the night from 
a severe attack of tic, and found in the morning that the inner half 
of one eyebrow and the corresponding portion of the eyelashes were 
perfectly white, may be mentioned. Laycock points out the fact 
that the hair over the lower jaw is almost always gray earlier than 
that over the upper jaw, and that tufts on the chin generally turn 
white first (xlv. May 13, 1871). 

Mr. Paget, in his " Lectures on Nutrition," has recorded the case 
of a lady with dark brown hair, subject to nervous headache, who 
always finds, the morning aft:erwards, patches of her hair white, as 
if powdered with starch. In a few days it renins its color. Dr. 
WUks says he has on more than one occasion had a lady visit him 
with jet black hair, and on the morrow, when seen in bed, it had 
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changed to gray. Bidiat, opposing the skepticism of Haller, assert^ 
that he had known at least five or six examples in which the h^ 
lost its color in less than a week; and that one of his aoquainta"^^ 
became almost entirely blanched in a single night, on receiving so^^^ 
distressing news. There is no reason to call in question the sta^'^^ 
ment that Marie Antoinette's hair rapidly tamed gray in her agoc^^T* 
We have it on the authority of Montesquieu himself that his oi 
hair became gray during the night, in consequence of receiving m 
of his son which greatly distressed him. Dr. Laudois, of Grie^^^ 
walde, reported not long ago a case in " Virchow's Archives," 
which the hair turned rapidly white. But I have not any partici 
at hand beyond the &ct that on carefully examining tiie hair, fa^^^ 
found that there was ^'an accumulation of cdr-^lobulea in the fibrou:^*^ 
substance of the hair." Erasmus Wilson read a pap^ at the Roya. — ■' 
Society in 1867 on a case of much interest, a riaumi of which I sul 
join in a note.' 

The &lling off of the hair is too frequent a result of anxiety, oi 
other depressing emotion, to escape common observation. A 
reported in the ^'Lancet" of May 4, 1867, forms an excellent illns — 
tration : 

A man of nervous temperament b^an business as a drap^ in 
1859. At that time he was 27 years of age, in good health, though 

* Every hair of the head was colored alternatelv brown and white from end 
to end. The white segments were about half the length of the brown, the two 
together measuring about one-third of a line. Mr. Wilson suggested the )y»88i- 
bilit}" of tlie brown portion representing the day growth of the hair, and the white 
portion the night growth, and this opinion was corroborated by the remarks of 
Dr. Sharpe}' and others of the Fellows who took part in the discussion. Under 
the microscope, the colors of the hair were reversed, the brown became light and 
transparent, the white opaque and dark; and it was further obvious that the 
opacity of the white portion was duo to a va^^t accumulation of atr-globules, 
packed closely together in the fibrous structure of the hair, as well as in the 
medulla. There was no absence of pigment, but the accumulation of air-globules 
veiled the normal color and structure. Mr. Wilson observed that as the altera- 
tion in structure, which gave rise to the altered color, evidently arose in a very 
short period, probably less than a day^ the occurrence of a similar change through- 
out the entire length of the shaft, would explain those remarkable instances, of 
which so many are on record, of sudden blanching of the hair; and be ventured 
to suggest that during the prevalence of a violent nervous shock the normal 
fluids of the hair might be drawn inwards towards the body, in unison with the 
generally contracted and collapsed state of the surface, and that the vacuities 
left by this process of exhaustion might bo suddenly filled with atmospheric air 
(xlvii, April 20th, 1867). 
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not very robust, unmarried, and had the usual quantity of (dark) 
Iiair, whiskers and beard. For two years he was in a state of per- 
petual worry and anxiety of mind, and his diet was very irregular. 
Then his hair b^an to come off. He declares that it literally fell off 
so that when he raised his head from his pillow in the morning, the 
hair left on the pillow formed a kind of cast of that part of his head 
which rested on it. In a month's time he had not a single visible hair 
on any part of his body — no eyebrows, no eyelashes ; even the short 
hairs of his arms and legs had gone; but on the scalp there could be 
seen, in a good light, patches of very fine short down. This was in 
1861. Medical treatment proved of no avail, and he was finally 
advised to do nothing. So long as his anxiety continued, the hair 
refused to grow, but by the latter part of 1865, his business became 
established, and, coincidently, his hair reappeared, and when Mr. 
Churtoni of Erith, reported the case, he had a moderately good 
quantity of hair on the head, very slight whiskers, rather better eye- 
brows, and the eyelashes pretty good. 

The influence of painful emotions in causing gray or white hair, 
and alopecia, has been sufficiently illustrated, and it would have 
been interesting to adduce a reverse series showing the opposite 
effects of Joy. But it is a very different thing to restore to its healthy 
habit, the function of a tissue whose pigment has been removed 
by slow malnutrition, or by sudden shock. I may adduce such a 
circumstance as the following, however, as described to me by the 
same medical man who attended Thomas W — (p. 276), to show that 
hair which has turned gray in the natural course of life, may, by the 
stimalns of specially &vorable events, become dark and plentiful 
again. 

An old man (aet. 75), a thorough out and out Radical — even the 
canoelli of his bones were so impregnated with a thorough disgust of 
the Giovemment of George the Fourth that he threw up a lucrative 
situation in one of the Royal Yards, and compelled his youngest son 
to follow his example — insisted that his wife, also aged (about 70), 
toothless for years, and her hair as white as the snow on Mont Blanc, 
should accompany them to the land where God's creatures were per- 
mitted to inhale the pure old invigorating atmosphere of freedom. 
About six or seven years afler their departure, a friend living in 
New York gave an excellent account of their proceedings. Not 
only could the old man puff away in glorious style, and the son do 
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well as a portrait painter, but old Mrs. had cut a new set of 

teeth, and her poll was covered with a full or op of dark brown hair! 

Teeth, — Many observations might be made in reference to the 
nutrition of the teeth ; but I must content myself with adding to the 
favorable results stated in the last case, a single example of the effect 
produced* by unfavorable influences. "I have recently known," 
says Marshall Hall, "the teeth to decay in an extraordinary manner 
in a few weeks, as the effect of paininl emotion, more allied to Fear 
than any other" (xvii, p. 40). 
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CHAPTER XI. 

rNFLUENCE OF THE EMOTIONS UPON THE ORGANIC OR 

VEGETATIVE FUNCTIONS {continued). 

Passing on to the influence of the emotions of Secretion, we com- 
mence with the sudoriferous glands. 

Sweat. — ^The ordinary action on mental excitement in accelerating 
the cutaneous circulation and secretion is familiar enough. The state 
of the system may be aroused by painful no less than by pleasurable 
emotion. For example: when Warren Hastings was thrown into a 
passion by his recall home, we are told that " the sweat ran down 
his fiice " in an extraordinary manner. Of interest in connection 
with an experiment of Bernard, in 1851, which showed that division 
of the cervical branch of the sympathetic in the horse caused increased 
perspiration on the corresponding side, is the record by Gratiolet of 
a case in which emotional excitement had the effect of causing the 
perspiration of the head to be afterwards limited to one side. The 
sweats of terror are cold. The vaso-motor nerves are so influenced 
as to cause the capillaries to contract, the temperature is lowered, and 
insensible is converted into sensible transpiration. If the amount is 
actually increased, there is probably an escape of fluid rather than 
augmented secretion. Checking of secretion is seen in emotional an- 
asarca. Many medical authorities have refeiTcd to the fact of ana- 
sarca following violent emotion of a painful character (innervation 
lowered). Bateman witnessed the extraordinary influence of alarm 
upon a poor woman; a sudden universal anasarca following, in one 
night, the shock occasioned by the loss of a small sum of money, 
which was all she possessed (" On Cutaneous Diseases," p. 150). Cop- 
land classes such cases under " primary asthenic anasarca ;" the vital 
tone of the small vessels being lowered, the excretory function of the 
skin ifi suspended, and serous effusion from the bloodvessels follows 
Why, in some, this serous effusion remains in the cellular tissue 
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and in others is poured forth tlirougli the ducts, it is difficult to 
say. Possibly spasm of the ducts may have something to do with it. 
In the following ingtanoe, related to me by Mr. Cocks, a very lai^ 
amount jiassed away through the ducts ; and it becomes a question 
whether Fear in this ease did not act simply in eliciting the sudorif- 
erous glands to excessive action. The man's fear was of an anxious, 
fidgety kind, which was more likely to arouse than to check the 
function of the glands. Such a case is full of intfrest and iustruc- 
tion. 

John Ford, an officer in the Roval Na\-y, in George Ill's time, 
was invalided home from Indies for dropsy. Twelve 

mouths afterwards he was a from the Naval Hospital as 

incurable, from which date e when first seen by my friend, 

he was under the paternal tu ?are of a host of ichneumons, who 

fed on the exchequer of his p. Hera^ndum miem. As to the dis- 

ease, it was a matter of no moment— e longer he lived to swallow 
their trash, the better for them. '' hey looked on and grinned, 
grinned and looked on again." Mr. Cocks says he found him propped 
up in bed at an angle of 60°, with an anxious and cadaveroiis coun- 
tenance. The room was neatly and profusely embellished, not with 
pictures, but with empty physic vials, pill boxes, and gallip«)ts. 
He had been well drugged ; his Byet«m was saturated with nearly 
nine-tenths of the articles mentioned in the Materia Mediea. My 
friend advised him to throw physic to the dogs, for the present, and 
to submit to the only remedy (in his case) to save life, a aurffiecd 
opa-ation, and that as speedily as possible. This roused him from his 
lethargy ; it was like a powerful electric shock. Alarmed, he shook 
like a poor wretch under the influence of the cold stage of ague. In 
a subdued voice, be said (as his excitement partially subsided), " I 
never can submit to an operation ; I would rather die !" "If that be 
your determination," it was replied, "your case may be considered 
hopeless ; all the drugs in the world will not save you. At all events 
I will visit you to-morrow morning to know yoiu" decision." Ac- 
cordingly Mr. C, called on him, but the scene was changed. Soon 
after his departure, he appeared to be greatly distressed both in mind 
and body ; groaned aloud, wept much, and was very restless. The 
word " Operation " had worked wonders — in feet, a miracle. A 
copious perspiration was produced, and the steam, like tJiat from 
boiling water, issued from every pore in the skin. The nurse said 
that more than two gallons of fluid had passed from him during the 
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night. The bedding, consisting of feather-bed, mattress, blankets, 
and sacking, were saturated through and through with serum, and 
the floor was flooded with it. The patient recovered, and was ap- 
pointed to a ship in commission going to Jamaica. Two years after, 
he died from the eflects produced by yellow fever, was buried in one 
of the "Campos santos," and was no doubt eaten by the land crabs 
in less than a week. 

Doring the "sweating sickness" in the 16th century, Fear, as 
might be expected, frequently induced exce^ive action of ^he skin 
without the development of all the graver symptoms. " Many an 
one sweats for fear and thinks he has the English sweat, and when 
he afterwards hath slept it ofl* acknowledges that it was all nonsense" 
(Bayer von Elbogen, Ixix, p. 259). 

Sometimes, however, on the mere mention of the subject "amidst 
a circle of friends, first one and then another was seized with a tor- 
menting anguish, their blood curdled, and certain of their destruc- 
tion they* quietly slunk away home and there actually became a prey 
to death" (loc. cit.).^ 

Sir H. Holland records the case of a gentleman, set. 36, and of 
good health, except that, "on the slightest exertion of speaking, 
eating, or emotion of mind, sweat broke out profusely in drops from 
the right side of the face, strictly defined by the median line, the 
other side remaining in its natural state. The complaint had existed 
four or five years, coming on without obvious cause" (xvi, p. 178). 
This one-sided aflection is, when the result of central emotional 
origin, of especial interest. 

Some emotions aflect the cutaneous secretions, not only in regard 
to amount, but odor. In this and the vitiated intestinal secretions 
which occur when Fear acts powerfully upon the system, it is rea- 
sonable to connect what in man appears to be a useless, and indeed 
highly inconvenient result, with the analogous occurrence in animals 
in which flight firom the pursuit of the enemy is often secured. 

Urine. — ^The curious influence upon the renal secretion (or upon 
the power to retain it) of a sound which grates upon the mental ear 
of the listener, referred to by Shakspeare in the well-known pas- 
sage in reference to the bag-pipe, is, we presume, exceptional. 

The action of mental anxiety or suspense (not fright) in causing a 
copious discharge of pale fluid is familiar enough to all, esi)ecially 

1 . . • . *' animofl omnium terrore perculit adeo ut multis motus et iraHginutio 
morbom oonciliartt*' (Erasmiuj. 
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to tlie medical student about to pn;seut himself for exarai nation, tb? 
amount being in a pretty direct ratio to iiis fear of being plucked. 
The frequency of micturition may, however, arise from nervous irri- 
tability of the bladder without increased, or even with diminished 
secretion. Still, the action of the skin is usually chet-kcd, the ex- 
tremities are cold, and the kidneyg have to pump off the extra 
amount of fluid retained in the circulation. Miller calls it an ex- 
ample of "suppression of the urine," and though this seems para- 
doxical, there is in fact a noD-«limtnntinn of the substances usually 
separated from the blood, compared, at least, with the aqueous char- 
acter of the whole excretion. Of complete emotional suppression of 
urine, I do not know an instance. The odor may be affected l^ the 
emotions, in man as in animals. 

The alleged changes in the chemical composition of this secretion, 
the result of mental disturbance, are of much interest, but the sources 
of fallacy in their investigation are great, and may lead to veiy 
erroneous conclusions. Dr. Prout, in his "Storaai'h and Renal Dis- 
eases," states that tlie depressing passions, particularly Anxiety or 
Fear, will in many predisposed individuals cause a deposition of 
the triple phosphates in the uriue. In adducing proof that the func- 
tional activity of the nervous tissues causes its disintegration by the 
agency of oxygen (in the bl«K>d) Dr. Carpenter refers to the increase 
of alkaline phosphates in the urine after much wear of mind , whether 
emotional or intellectual, and alludes to "more than one case of this 
kind occurring among young men, whose ansie^' for distinction had 
induced them to go through an excessive amount of intellectual 
labor during their student life, and who found themselves forced to 
pay the penalty of that excess in a subsequent prolonged abstuience 
from all mental occupation Involving the slightest degree of effort" 
(viii, p. 352). It is impossible to say in such cases how much of the 
cause is emotional and how munh purely intellectual. With rc^rd 
to observations on the state of the urine in the insane, which have 
from time to time been made, they are somewhat contradictory, and 
there is the difficulty of determining the priority of the mental and 
physical phenomena. Those of Drs. Sutherland and Rigby would 
accord with what one might expect from the foregoing statemente, 
vhile those more recently made by Dr. Adam Addison, and con- 
ducted with great care, lead to a different result, although confirm- 
ing the conclusion that during a maniacal paroxysm the urine is 
?ry acid, scanty, and of higher specific gravity. The former ob- 
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servers found a plus quantity of phosphates in acute maniacal par- 
oxysms; denoting increased expenditure of nervous force, not in- 
flammatoiy action. Also, a minus quantity in the stage of exhaus- 
tion of mania, in acute dementia, and in the third stage of general 
paralysis. Drs. Sutherland and Rigby regarded these results as in 
harmony with analysis of the brain and the blood ; a plus quantity 
of phosphorus being found in the brain, and a slight excess of albu- 
men in the blood of maniacal patients, and minus quantities of these 
substances in the brain of idiots, and a minus quantity of albumen 
in the blood of general paralysis. 

Dr. Addison eleven years later repeated these experiments, but 
took into account what Drs. Sutherland and Rigby omitted to do, 
the amount of urine discharged in a given time. The result was, 
he found the quantity of phosphoric acid excreted in cases of mental 
excitement to be less than after convalescence. " This," he adds, 
"is perhaps the most important fact elicited by the investigation, for 
a greater than the average excretion of the phosphates has come to be 
regarded as a pathognomonic phenomenon of maniacal excitement." 

With regard to cases of chronic melancholia and monomania of 
fear, Dr. Addison observes that, "according to the prevalent theory, 
one would have expected a large excretion of phosphoric acid as the 
consequence of mental anxiety, but such does not appear to be the 
case.'' In dementia the amount of phosphoric acid did not differ 
widely from that of health. 

Dr. Addison thinks that these and other facts "suggest that the 
quantities of the urinary constituents excreted under such condi- 
tions, are not to be regarded as anything like an absolute measure of 
tissue change ; that, in fact, large amounts may be retained in the 
blood from want of water to dissolve and wash them out." The 
condition and weight of the body appear to affect the excretion of 
phosphoric acid more than the action of the brain. As regards the 
influence, therefore, of mental excitement upon the urine, we cannot, 
with these observations before us, speak any longer of an excess of 
phosphates in mania. 

The observations of Drs. Sutherland and Rigby showed an excess 
of urea in mania, melancholia, and dementia, espei^ially in melan- 
cholia ; but Dr. Addison found that the excretion of urea was, with- 
out exception diminished during a maniacal paroxysm. In mel- 
ancholia (eleven cases) the amount was, in two cases, about normal. 
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in the remainder below the hoaltliy stamlanl, while in dementia it 
ranged above and below the norniul mean of health. 

It is satisfiictory to turn to noine points in which these obeervew 
agreed. They all arrived at the conelusion that the amount of urine 
was less in maniacal excitement than in health, a deeren^ which 
"appcara to have an inverse relation to the rapidity of development 
and the intensity of the paroxysm, for in the milder cases it is not 
nearlj' so great" (due, at least, in part- to the increased action of the 
skin from muscular excitement). They also found the specific 
gravity raised in mania. Further, as respects acidity, Dr. Addison's 
results were identical with Dr. Sutherland's ; the reaction proved 
acid — "very intensely so in the more severe forms" (sxi, July, 1865). 

The influence of certain mental states, if prolonged, in causing 
diabetes appears to be clearly proved. Watson specifies "distress 
and anxiety," and Copland "great mental exertion and the depress- 
ing passions." Claude Bernard's exjieriments on the vaso-motor 
nerves and the centres which control them, in cxplalulng the path- 
ological symptoms which arise from tlie changes induced in. tlie 
nervous system by definite surgical lesions, show, also, how the eDio- 
tions may produce the same results.' 

Dr. Dickinson's post-mortem examinations of (^ases of diabetes 
have confirmed these obser\-ations. He fomid, first, dilatatiua of 
the arteries, followed by degeneration of the nervous substance ex- 
ternal to ihem, and vacuities, which were most marked and constaut 
in the vicinity of the median plane of the medulla, the gray matter 
of the floor of the fourth ventricle, and, in particular, a spot just in- 
ternal to the origin of the facial ner\-e. Lockhart Clarke has ob- 
served degeneration oi' the floor of the fourth ventricle, and erosion 
of the calamus scriptorius, with destruction of the nuclei of the 
vagus ; also cavities at the root of the facial nerves. Dr. Dickinson 
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mies thii flow, and lomeliiuM di>b«t«* 

rulstioD of the liver hu been also ac* 

.n the urino i» thus referred lu ttiu ae- 

of the amylaceous substanc^e whloh is 



produL-vd by the liver and afterwards converted into (ugar, being fortovd than 
the sfilem can diljioae of in n given time, and this surplus being excreted by iha 
kidney (Ct. Bernard, liv, April 27, 1801J. 
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concludes that the nervous changes are antecedent to and productive 
of the glycoeuria, and that diabetes is primarily and essentially a 
nervoos disease (xlv, March 19, 1870). 

Id Hebrew and Greek the kidneys are frequently employed in a 
metaphoiic sense: "I was pricked in my reins," "my reins shall re- 
joice,'' "I try the reins,'* are a few of the many illustrations which 
may be cited from the authorized version of the Old Testament. In 
the New, the same metaphor is made use of, "Know I am he that 
searcheth the reins," vt^poi. Parkhurst observes in loco: "As expe- 
rience shows that the workings of the mind, particularly the passions 
of joy and fear, have a very remarkable effect upon the reins or kid- 
neys, so from their retired situation in the body, and their being 
hidden in fiatt, ye^pot is used in the New Testament for the most se- 
cret thoughts and affections of the soul." The latter suggestion is, 
I think, rather a doubtful one ; however, whether correct or not, 
there remains the use of the word, derived, manifestly, from the in- 
fluence of the emotions, including the Imagination, upon the renal 
secretion, and, perhaps, the lumbar region. It is rather remarkable 
that oar language supplies no corresponding metaphoric term. 

Sativa. — We have spoken of the influence of simple ideas upon 
the secretion of saliva under "Intellect," and will now refer to the 
allied influence of Anger on the quality of this secretion. 

Bichat entertained no doubt that Anger and Love do inoculate \[ 
the saliva with something "qui rend dangereuse la morsure des 
animaux agit^s par ces passions, lesquclles distillent vraiment dans 
les fluides un funeste poison, comme I'iudique Pexpression com- 
mune" (li, p. 43). The saliva of an enraged animal and the venom 
of a viper are, according to Eberle, essentially the same. 

In the "Lancet" for July 14, 1860, is the report of a case of a 
boy, eeL 9J, who was bitten by a boy in anger. There was no evi- 
dence of rabies, but the boy died. He was seized with hydrophobia 
forty-eight days after the bite, and died in 24 hours. Trouaseau 
quotes from Vian Swieten the case of a young man who died of 
rabies after having bitten his own finger in a fit of anger. Also 
that of an old woman who died with all the symptoms of rabies, 
after she had received a wound from a cock in a passion. He ob- 
serves that Van Swieten could not admit that a virus, which was 
not present in an animal, could by it be communicated, and, there- 
fore, conjectured that the cock had been bitten by a mad fox. This 
seems rather fiur-fetched ; but it is difficult to understand why anger 
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does not more frequently affect the saliva, and poisoa those who are 
bitten by angry persons or aniiniils. Of these cases, however, uud 
in one cited by the same author from Malpighi, who asserts that his 
own mother died of hydrophobia a few days after being bit by an 
angry epileptic, the true interpretation may be, not only that the 
character of tlie secretion was altered, but that those who were bitten 
were in a peculiar condition of health at the time. 

GaubiuH reconls several cases. A soldier quarrelled with a 
woman, who thereii[)on bit his hand. He was seized with rigors 
and died. An enraged Italian youth, unable to revenge himself, bit 
his own hand and was seized with a deadly It'ar of water, as if bitten 
by a rabid d<^. 

Oaubius confessed him.self unable to explain how "such pestilent 
oorruptions of tlie fluids are so suddenly excited," In reference to 
this oliaervation, Procliaska admits that it is quite possible that the 
nerves, irritated by anger, may by virtue of their influents over the 
secretions render them impure, altliough we cannot determine in 
what this impurity consists (i, p. 421). While Anger increases and 
poisons this secretion. Fear checks or suspends it, as is indicated by 
the parched mouth. 

Speaking of the salts of the saliva, Mr. Wilkinson (xlix) forcibly 
says, "Thej- become as difierent at different times and in different 
persons, as the billing of the dove from the bite of the rattlesnake, 
or the sweetest milk from deadliest poison. There is saliva full of 
care and sourness, which eats, not the food, but the stomach itself. 
There is saliva charged with contempt, which is spit upon meanness, 
and carries the badge from soul to soul where it lights. There is the 
saliva of disgust, which is vomited from the loathing blood, and 
avenges our disgust upon the ground. There is the spittle of self- 
complacency, elicited by the happy tongue, and too good not to be 
swallowed. There is the saliva of rage, which foams violently forth 
upon the beard, and that of haste and hurry, which froths and sput- 
ters. There is the saliva of grief, hard to get down, and full of 
choking. There is the month of fear, from which the saliva is 
frightened, and the dry tongue cleaves to the palate." 

Gofiric Juice. — Pleasurable emotions increase the amount of gastric 
jnice secreted, the opposite effects being produced by depressing pas- 
sions. Dr. Beaumont found in the man with the fistulous opening 
into the stomach "that anger or other severe mental emotions would 
sometimes cause its inner or mucous coat to become morbidly red, 
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diy, and irritable ; occasioning at the same time a temporary fit of 
indigestion " (xliii, p. 22). In dyspepsia, which constitutes so forci- 
ble an illustration of the influence of abnormal mental conditions, a 
change in the character or amount of this secretion, may or may not 
be the principal cause, but that morbid feelings acting directly on 
the stomach through the pneumogastric and sympathetic nerves, do 
form one important element in the psychical genesis of the dismal 
symptoms comprised under this term, cannot admit of doubt. 

Claude Bernard, in his lectures in 1860, showed that taking the 
two nerves of which the solar plexus is composed — the vagi and the 
sympathetic — ^as those which influence the digestive process, galvan- 
ism of the vagi excited secretion of the gastric juice, while the same 
stimulus applied to the sympathetic arrested it. "We therefore meet 
with two orders of nerves in the stomach as in the case of all other 
glands : motor nerves which accelerate the secreting process, and or- 
ganic nerves which oppose it." In accordance with the above. Dr. 
Rutterford, Professor of Physiology, King's Collie, found that 
division of the vagi during digestion caused blanching of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach (xxxii. May 20, 1870). We have every 
reason to suppose that the emotions act powerfully upon the digestive 
process through the ner\'es composing the solar plexus ; the depress- 
ing emotions contracting, and the exciting motions dilating the capil- 
laries of the stomach. Whether a depressing or painful emotion. 
Fear, for example, contracts the vessels by stimulating the sympa- 
thetic nerves or by paralyzing the vagi, may be doubtful, but the 
probability would seem to be that it suspends the action of the latter 
and allows the former foil sway. (See Summary at the close of this 
chapter, and also the remarks on the action of the vagus on the heart 
in connection with the emotions.) 

Fletcher, in his "Sketches'' mentions a barrister who enjoyed 
perfect health except when anxious during the assizes. Then the 
tongae became brown, the appetite vanished, and if food was taken, 
severe pain in the stomach succeeded. His anxiety once removed, 
his tongue cleaned, and " his appetite, a distinguished one, returned 
with such uncontrollable force, that this limb of the Law stops at a 
half-way house in his return home, when the limb of an animal less 
dangerous than himself satisfies, in some measure, the capricious 
humor of his otherwise most respectable and certainly very capacious 
stomach" (Ixxiv, p. 19). 

Brierre de Boismont records the case of a convict who was greatly 

19 
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surprised and distre^od with tlie verdict he received. Gastrit- aoi^ 
hepatic symptoms followed, and it was thought he would die. H^ 
was removed from the prison. He scarfcly took any nourishment — 
and suffered from continual nau;^ea, and frL-quent vomiting, the mat — 
ter tlirown up being chiefly mucus. Organic lesion of the stomachs 
and hepatic tumor were diagnosed. In a weok, however, he im — 
proved ; he was able to take a few spoonfuls of soui), and he eviml — 
ually recovered. He paid (aiid his doctors agreed with him) — "Si 
j'etiiis restihuit jours do plus dana la prison, j'etais un hommc mort" 
{xxxv, 1853). 

Sile. — Popular opinion connnects bile and bad temper or melan- 
choly together, perhaps more thoroughly than any other peychini 
and physical facts, the supposed order of events beiug sometimes 
paycho-physical, and at others phyaici:t-|>s;'chal. This latter is im- 
plied when we say that a man displays a great deal of bile, and from 
tlie same aiuse originates the word choleric. Homer speaks of tlie 
,X"^"i of Achilles in the "Iliad" (ii, 241). 

" Achilles bears i\o g'lll wilhin bis bremt." 

And it may be noted, as marking the interc-haDgeablcuiss of bodily 
and mental terms, that it is as fitting to speak of "the gall of bitter- 
ness" as the bitternesi^ of gall. 

The I-atin poets abound \vith references to the connection Iretween 
the liver and the emotions, as in Juvenal : ^ 

" Quid reforiim quanta «iccum jecur ardeat ira 7'' 

But such passages bear more especially upon the supposed seat of 
Anger in this oi^n — an idea mainly springing, however, from the 
influence of the mental states upon the viscera. It was not Anger 
alone which was supposed to be connected with the liver. The 
■"jecur ulcerosum" of Horace was induced by IjOve. Plautus terms 
tliis feeling " morbus hepatarius ;" Solomon sjieaks of the mi^giii<l^ 
youth in whom "the dart" of pa.%ions "strikes through his liver." 
It is to Grief that Jeremiah alludes when he complains, " my liver 
is poured upon the earth." 

Gaubius, in asserting that the natural properties of the juices msy 
be so altered that, with astonishing rapidity, the bland becomes acrid, 
and the salubrious hurtful — nay, virulent — aaks, "Do you doubt it? 
I give you the example of an hysterical woman who, in a passiou, 
vomits vitiated bile of every color and acridity." Dr. Carpenter 
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remarks that it is "perhaps not an ill-founded opinion that melan- 
choly and jealousy have a tendency to increase the quantity, and to 
vitiate the quality of the biliary fluid/' and that " it is certain the 
indalgence of these feelings produces a decidedly morbific effect by 
disordering the digestive processes, and thus reacts upon the nervous 
fly»tera by impairing its healthy nutrition " (viii, p. 982). The in- 
fluence of sudden fright in checking the secretion of bile, and so oc- 
casioning jaundice, is adduced by Bichat as a striking proof of the 
connection between mental states and the secreting organs. Emo- 
tional jaundice, like emotional cholera, may, jus already stated (p. 
262), be also caused by abnormal action of the muscular coat of the 
g^irll-duct and the intestines, and it would be hard to decide, in a 
g"! A7en case, to which division to refer the symptoms. Dr. Budd, in 
his "Diseases of the Liver," observes that jaundice, following mental 
s«cick, long-continued anxiety, or grief, is often unattended by any 
*lsi.rming symptom, "but, now and then, after it has existed for some 
^* «:xie without any symptoms indicative of especial danger, disorder 
^^ the brain, which proves rapidly fatal, comes on. After death in 
^^•^c?h cases portions of the liver are sometimes found completely dis- 
^^"^[anized. It icould seem that some virulent poiaon w f/erierateff m 
^^^^ livery which deranges and then paralyzes the brain, and after 
^^^h comes softening and disorganization of the liver itself" (p. 
"*" • 8). Dr. Wilson Philip asserts that depression of mind, if pro- 
^^^"^cted, alters the structure of the liver. Dr. Badeley rec^ords the 
of a certain great militar}' oflBcer who left England at an ad- 
duced age, to take j)ose8sion of his office, without his lady, and 
ithout even bidding her farewell. As soon as she heard of his de- 
tnre, she almost immediately becsime yellow, took to her l>ed, 
^^fiised all food and medicine, and died in a very few weeks (xc). 
^-^. Anthony Todd Thompson states that "a young man in Paris 
*Xad a musket pointed at his breast; he be«ime suddenly dee]>ly 
J^andicedy for which he was taken to a hospital and died." 

Passing from the liver we may here refer to the spleen, which in 
Our language is so frequently employed metaphorically. A fretful 
person is splenetic, spleenful, or spleeny (Shakspcare) ; a mild an<l 
gentle person, spleenless. In a curious old book, the "Breviarj- of 
Health," published in 1552 by Andrew Borde, the writer, after ob- 
serving that "melancholy meats, hard chese, and feare is not good 
for the spleen," adds, "in English it is named the passion of the 
splene. The cause of this imix'diment: This im{)ediment doth 
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come by thought, anger or cnre, or sorrowe. of imprv-soninCTit, of 
feare and dreade, ami for laek of meat and drj'nke. And it may 
come of great solytudnes, or soIj-tiidDesso to study, or to be occupied 
about many matters. A remedy: The ehiefest remedy for this 
matter is to use honest and mcry company, and to he iocunde and 
nat to mu^ upon do matter, but to leaue of al pleasure and nat to 
study upon any snpernaturall tliyngcs, specially thoee thynges that 
rea*!on can not comprehende, nor us? not to lean or stoupc downe to 
write or ride, and beware of sleiw the afternone and use tlie medi- 
cines the wliich be expressed in the chapitre named Spleu" ("Anti- 
quarian Notes, in the " Athenffium," Sept. 16, 1871). 

Internal Secret} Qng. — Apart from muscular action, defecation may 
become ui^ent, or occur involuntarily from various causes, one being 
the iucreaaed secretion from the intestinal canal, as from Fear, and 
in some cases from the altered character of the secretion itself. While 
in this respect the influence of Fear may be inconvenient in man, it 
naturally assists escape in some animals, as the (wlecat, 

Certain cases of choleraic dinrrlinea (although, of course, complicated 
with other pathological states) may be referred to here. 

The story of tlie Russian convicts under sentence of death, some 
of whom were placed in beds falsely said to hiivo been occupied by 
cholera patients, will occur to the reailer. Mr, G. Smith rejiorted in 
the " Lancet " of Aug. 4, 1866, the case of a fine hale blacksmith 
under surgical treatment in King's College Ho^^pital, who carried 
down the bed on which a cholera patient had died. He sat np until 
late, brooding over what he bad done and its probable consequences." 
He died next morning of cholera. Those, however, who l>elievcthat 
cholera is contagious would not admit that, in this case, Fear nns 
more than the exciting cause of the attack. 

When, some years ago, the cholera was prevalent at Newlyn a 
fishing village nesir Penzance, intercourse was forbidden betwoen the 
two places. One day a man enten-d the shop of a barber in Penaanoe, 
and was shav«xl. On leaving, some one, who had recognized him, 
asked the barlwr if he knew whom he had been shaving. He replied, 
he did not, "Why, he's a man from Newlyn!" It was enough. 
The terrified barber was seized with cholera, and died within twenty- 
ftmr hours. 

[p. ., of Falmouth, some years ago, had the cholera. When 

U, he went to the Lizard for change. The woman who oitened 
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the door of the house to which he went, having heard that he had had 
the cholera, was exceedingly alarmed, and had an attack herself. 

OcUamenia. — It would be tedious to enumerate even a small pro- 
portion of the cases which are on record, showing the influence of 
moral causes on the suppression of this secretion. Disappointed af- 
fections, every one knows, are a fruitful cause, and in such instances 
there can be no confusion Ixjtween cause and effect. The sequence 
of the phenomena is also clear when Rage operates, as in a case re- 
corded by Brierre de Boismont, of a lady who was thrown into a 
iurious passion by some circumstance in consequence of which sup- 
pression took place. Remedies failed to relieve her, and she became 
insane. Regarded as possessed, she was exorcised, but without effect. 
Subsequently, medical treatment restored the uterine functions, and, 
concurrently, her mental health (xxxv, 1851, p. 593). 

JIUk. — ^The influence of emotional excitement on the secretion of 
the mammary gland is generally recognized, and there is no diflBculty 
in meeting with cases which forcibly illustrate it. A few striking 
examples must suffice. 

Descuret states that during a period of four years, a young woman 
suddenly lost her two children and a foster-child from giving them 
the breast immediately after being in a violent passion (Ixvi, p. 56). 
He also cites from Parmentier and Deyeux, that after powerful emo- 
tional excitement, the mammary gland secretes an insipid yellowish 
serous fluid, instead of one possessing its normal white saccharine 
character. Copland cites from Graeffe the very striking case of a 
woman who received a fright a week after delivery. This caused 
complete suppression of the milk, followed by ascites and anasarca. 
Paracentesis was performed; "a bucket of fluid resembling whey, 
and exhaling an acidulous odor, was drawn off. Upon being boiled 
with dilute sulphuric acid, it furnished a substance resembling casein. 
When tapped six weeks afterwards, the fluid was of a greenish-yel- 
low, and without the least trace of casein" (Ixx, I, p. 189). 

Dr. Kellogg, of Port Hope, Canada West, gives the following 
cases: 

" Not long since, I was called to see a child aged seven or eight 
months, which up to a short time before ray being sent for, had been 
in a most thriving condition, exceedingly healthy and robust. I 
found the child in a state approaching complete coma, in a condition 
much resembling that which results from hydrocephalus, or anaemia 
of the brain, as the result of some exhausting disease. It had suffered 
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lowever; and as the coma Iiad eomo on sudiienly, conf^s-i''" 

1 uf me bowels only having been observetl aa its foreriinnor:— ^^i ^ 

led to determine the true oause. After, however, a free ^^**-^ 

II ov el«, for whieh large doses of cathartic medicine wfc;^*^ 

!■ , It ra idly regtiined ifit consciousness, and after passing dav:^ -*" 

grwn stoolsforaniimberof days, completely recovered. The myste^t- "^^ 

which shrouded this case, and which I was not able to unravel at fires^^^'' 

was soon, however, explained, for in conversation with a near neigt^^ ''" 

bor I learned that the mother, who was a woman of very violeiKi^^'^' 

temper, ha<l for a number of days been giving way to moat intens^-^sesw 

paroxysms of r — ^,,i-:-i- l.j i idcd upon her husband fo;.-^^^' 

selling a piece u has. During all this tim^^ '^ 

alie was numing tie ly requested the mother, ic f 

she wished to re aer she was passionately fond^_:^> 

to susjiend nursing it <f mental excitement; anil^V 

if she could not conl u e up her mind to be quiet^::^ 

and cheerful, it would be m -nn the cliild, or oniploy a 

wet nurse, while giving the i passion, and not allow its 

force to be expended u]M)n th who was innocently draw- 

ing its nourishment fron lo... ap|H<ared to fc^>l the justice 

of the reproof and was, ».„ m, reful for tlic future, aa the 

duld did well, thougli not wa /eral months after this ac- 

ourrenoe. 

"Another lady of a highly cxt-ii, !> iom])crarnent, the mother of 
three children and who had frequently been under the medical care 
of the writer, gave birth to her first male child about one year since. 
The child was healthy, and appeared to thrive well for four or five 
weeks. Its mother, on first leaving her room, was, as is frequently 
the case with careftil housewives, somewhat excited and vexed with 
the condition of things in the kitchen, and the 'high life below stairs' 
which had evidently been led by the servants during her confine- 
ment. She was also excited, on the same day, by the arrival of some 
friends. In addition to tliis, after retiring to her room, she heard 
the child next in years to the infant fall down a flight of stairs. She 
was much alarmed and had the child brought up to her room, scream- 
ing, with its nose bleeding and broken. She took it' upon her lap, 
bathed its face, and after stanching the hemorrhage and quieting the 
child to sleep, she, most imprudently, and, though a>highly intelli- 
gent person, ignorantly and innocently suffered the in&nt to num 
after this crowning excitement of the day. Its bowels became im- 
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mediately deranged, the stools green, high fever and convulsions 
aupervened, and. the child died in great agony in less than three days, 
with all the symptoms of violent inflammation of the bowels " (Ixxviii, 
April, 1866, p. 313). 

Dr. Kellogg observes, "I am confident that I have frequently seen 
the death of the nursing infant result from ignorance of the mother 
of the extraordinary influence of mental emotion upon the secretion 
of milk.'' 

Tears. — ^The secretiou of the lachr)'mal gland is, we know, excited 
by joy (and tender emotions) as well as by grief, its natural excitant. 

*• Back, foolish tears, back to your native springs — 
Your tributary drops belong to woe, 
Which you mistaking, offer up to j<»y." 

We most confess with Brodie that we are unable to answer so 
'iimple a questiou as, why or how does a certain state of mind aug- 
liient the secretion of this gland? Gratiolet inferred, partly from 
his own sensations, that tears result from reflex irradiations which 
traverse the fifth pair of nerves ; that is to say, the emotion of Joy or 
borrow acts first upon the heart or other viscera through motor 
ohannels, and is then reflected upon the sensory nerve supplying the 
gland. But this track does not seem anatomically or physiologically 
probable. Much more likely is it that the influence is transmitted 
directly either to the capillaries of the gland by actively dilating 
motor nerves, or through nerves, to the lachrymal cells themselves, 
directly exciting their functional activity. 

The quality of the secretion seems to be altereil by j)owcrful emo- 
tions, the saline ingredients being increased, causing " a strong brine." 
Lastly, the secretion may be checked. The intensity of the feel- 
ing or the suddenness of the sorrow is the most frequently witnessed 
cause. Daily observation shows that the first result of districting 
intelligence is the negative one — inability to crj'. Sec, too, what the 
want of a handkerchief may do. "I went," sjiys Hunter, "to see 
Mrs, Siddons acting; I had a full convi(?tion that I should be vcrj' ' 
much affected, but unfortunately I had not put a handkerchief in 
my pockety and the distress I was in for the want of that reciuisitc 
when one is crying, and a kind of fear I should crj^, stopp(»d up 
every tear, and I was even ashamed I did not, nor could not cry" 
(Posthumous Papers, vol. i, p. 557). 
Exhalation and Absorption, — ^Vs all dropsies may be referred to 
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increased cxhaklioii or diminished iibaorption, we would briefly reftt 
under tJiLs head to two cases ilhistrativeot'tlie i nflu on ee of emotion ul 
exdtement in cheeking and exeiting these functions. The inSuenw 
of the sympatlietic nerves upon absnqjtion has been demonstrated by 
Bernard; their division accelerating, and galvanism suspending the 
process. 

Dr. Py, physician to the hospital at Narbonne, reported in the 
"Ga/ette de Sant6" the case of a, boy, tet. 11, in whom ascites oc- 
curred under the following eireumstances ; Pierre Peyrel, having 
lost his father, imt^ined in n dream tliut he returned and embnieed 
him, wliieli gave lilm a great fright. He was a pupil at the " Hotel 
de la Chariti5," and the ofBcers of the esLiblishment were surprised 
next morniug to find the abtlonien distended (rnjli du ventre comme 
un ba/foa), as the lad had playe<i and taken hia food as usual the 
preceding day, H-; was found by the doct«r to be feverish, the 
pulse small and hard, and the abdomen painful and tender. Medt- 
cines having failed to remove the efliision, the surgeon to the hos- 
pital drew off ten pints (Paris measure) of clear fluid, the cure beit^ 
completet! by local frictions and diuretics. 

In the following case of ascites, for the genuineness of which I 
can vouch, the fluid was rapidly absorbed, an<] the action of the kid- 
neys increased: 

A woman, aged about 45, whs attended by Dr. B — , in a small 
town in Devonshire. He found medicines perfectly useless, and was, 
therefore, determined to try his hand (his first essay) at {loraeentesis. 
He intimated to the patient what he intended to do on the following 
morning, which alarmed her much ; in feet, nearly frightened her 
out of her wits. He invited two of his medical friends to assist liim 
in the operation. The trio were duly ushered into the siek-room — 
but no operation! The fluid had vanished, diseluup?d chiefly by 
the bladder. They found the poor creature exhausted, blanched 
,>aiid as thin as a lath. The abdomen was bandaged, and the worthy 

ictors walked back to the surgery to consult, and unriddle the 
lystery. 
I passing reference may here be made to the influence on pul- 
f exhalation of emotional states, the breath being rendered 

tably offensive by distress of mind, and to the acid eructations and 
latnlenee, "partly exhaled from the digestive mucous surfaces'^ 
(Copland), which ari»e from the same cause. Of heartburn, an ex- 
pression which receives an illustration &um Shakspeorc, indicMBB 
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the popular belief. "How tartly that gentleman looks! I never 
can see him but I am heart-burned an hour after." Though mental 
heartburn only be implied, the metaphor is itself a recognition of 
the relationship between the two states — bodily and mental. 

Before concluding the consideration of the influence of the emo- 
tions upon the organic functions, I wish to refer to several disorders 
of the system which are important illustrations of this influence, and 
hich may, perhaps, be enumerated here more appropriately than in 
ny other place; they should be studied in connection with the action 
f the vaso-motor nerves. 

Fever. — According to CI. Bernard, the early stage of fever marked 
y rigors is analc^us to that which is artificially produced by reflex 
^3^ion upon the sympathetic, and consequent constriction of the 
'X^essels, by galvanizing the central termination of a cerebro-spinal 
^*er\'e, this being followed by elevation of tcm{Kjrature in conse- 
quence of the vascular dilatation which succeeds the vaso-motor ex- 
^tement. The latter febrile state answers also to that caused bv 
section of the sympathetic. "If," says Bernard, "we only suppose 
the generalization of the phenomena wliich we liave ol)scr\'ed as the 
result of the division of the ascending branch of the great sympa- 
thetic^ we should have a true fever — increase of heat, a sense of 
oppression, rapid pulse, perspiration, brilliancy of the eyes, &c." 
"We have seen besides that on the side on which the sympathetic 
has been divided, the blood preserves its bright red color while trav- 
ersing the capillaries, the phenomena of nutrition do not take place. 
The same thing occurs in certain pathological states. Thus, since I 
made known my experiments, cases of malignant fever have been 
published in which the blood passed on into the veins, having tlie 
appearance of arterial blood, venous pulsation being also observed. 
In these conditions the sympathetic system is in a state similar to 
that in which section has been performe<l, a remarkable elevation of 
the temperature of the surface of the body being also present. But 
in these conditions there is also an equilibrium between the external 
phenomena of heat and the internal temperature. The hepatic and 
intestinal functions, the principal sources of animal heat, are no 
longer performed. The prcnluction of heat ceases in those internal 
organs whose functions are susjKjnded, but is, on the contrarj', very 
actively produced in superficial parts." M. Bernard adds that the 
increase in the fibrin of the bhxxl in fever, is paralleled by what he 
has observed in animals in which the great sympathetic has been 
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divided. The general inference drawn from these iacts by tlii* 
physiologist ns to the nature of fever, is very important in its bearing 
on the infliicnt'e of the emotions upon its production, this inference 
being that "fever onght to be regarded as a pftenomenon. purely ner- 
eoiw. We may, in short, produce all the disorders of the urganie 
fuuctiuns whicii mark its course by actau/ upon Uie nerrov^ gyvtem, 
and upon it alone" (Ixviii, 1872, p. 347). 

Many int<?re8ting observations were made hy Dr. Rush i>n the 
"Bilious Yellow Fever" whicJi raged in Philadelphia in 1783, and 
among the causes of atlaeks of this fatal malady he onunicnitcs "a 
sudden paroxysm of fear." But while he observe*! this to be the 
case in many instances, he saw more remarkable examples of nervous 
or timid people eaiaping, although constantly cxpoeed to the tuias- 
muta. He conjotrtnres that a moderaif degree of Fear helped to 
couuteract their injurious influenee, a healthy equilibrium rcsultuig 
from the opposition of two stimuli; but whether this explanation m 
satisfac'tory or not, his statement of fact which follows is of much 
interest, "I am certain," says he, "that Fear did no harm after die 
disease was formed, in those cases where great morbid excess of a<-tion 
had taken place. It wa* an early discovery of this fiiet, which led 
me not to conceal from my patients the true name of this fever when 
I was called to them on the day of their being attacked by it." 
Indeed, he goes fiirther than this, and says, " Fear eo-operated with 
some of my remedies in redueing the morbid excitement of the 
arterial system" {Ixi, III, p. 49). 

Attendants njwn the sick, in this fever, were obser\'ed to l)e them- 
selves materially influenced hy the prospect of the patient's recovery. 
So long as there was hn]ie, they often eteaped. But when hoj)? was 
extinguished, they were freipicntly attacked by the disease — most of 
the near relations of the deceased falling victims to it. On the otlier 
hand, an opposite state of mind to that of Grief also protluced the 
, or rather rendered persons more liable to it. For after 
aing a relative who recovered, many became aflwted in a few 
■, DOtwithstandiug their joy, in consequence, no doubt, of mental 
lapse. Their hojies were fulfilled, attention ujwn an object exter- 
d to themselves was no longer retjuiretl, and a general relaxation 
'the enei^ies followe«l, only too favorable to the invasion of fe%'er. 
r. Jsekson, in his " Treatise on tlie Fevers of Jamaica," states that 
e garrisons of t^ivannah and Yorktown remained healthy so long as 
6C towns were besieged, while Savauuah becaiue affected when tbe 
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I'rench and American armies retreated from it, and Yorktown when 
it capitulated (Ixi, III, p. 50). In botii instances the mental tone 
of the inhabitants ceased to be wholesomely maintained ; Joy in the 
former did not prevent the deleterious influence of the reaction, and 
Grief or Disappointment in the latter produced its natural fruits. 
So complex are psychical causes, that opposite events w^ill occasion 
the same results, but when analyzed there is no real inconsistency in 
their operation, and they fall under well-understood psychological 
laws. The perception and recognition of these laws by the physician 
is important in the invasion of disease, especially of epidemics. 

In the reports of cases of Continued Fever given by M. Andnil, 
in his "Clinique M^icale,'' occurs that of a young man, at. 22, 
whose disorder did not originate in Emotion, but whose death ap- 
peared to be hastened by Fear. The patient had been told that the 
plague reigned in the Paris hospitals. He was very much alarmed 
by this news (which was false), and he regarded himself doomed to 
inevitable death. The pulse became frequent after having improved, 
stupor appeared, and he died three days afterwards. Andral, com- 
menting on this case, says, " When convalescent from a dothinent^rite, 
a moral excitement acted on him ; he all at once presented symj)tom8 
which indicated considerable disturbance of innervation. He died in 
a few <lays, and anatomy discovered neither in the nervous centres 
nor elsewhere any lesion whatever to account for the alarming phe- 
nomena which hurried him to the grave" (p. 782). 

SmaM-pox. — Could merely dwelling strongly upon this disease, 
with the expectant dread of having it, really produce it? For ex- 
ample, would it be possible that the circumstance related in the fol- 
lowing story should result from mental Emotion alone? Miss 
Tuckett, in her "Beaten Tracks" (1865), says, "A woman appar- 
ently miserably poor, with a sick child in her arms, had attacked 
some ladies who were driving in a carriage, and, finding her petitions 
unheeded, she flung her infant into the carriage, exclaiming with a 
fearful imprecation that her little one was ill wdth the small-pox, 
and she prayed Heaven to send the malady to these hard-hearted 
ones. It was only too true ; the fearful disease was raging at the 
time, and whether from contact with the child or terror at the 
woman's words, I know not, but one of the ladies sj>eedily sickene<l 
and died." Of course, ns the disease was raging in that locality at 
the time, and there was actual contact between the child and the 
ladies, no inference can be drawn with safety ; but it is very probable 
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that the child wi^ not laboring under the complaint, that it 
mere threat on the part of the offended mother^ and that it had 
efiect; perhaps by depreesing the spirits it predisposed the lady 
take the prevailing' epidemic. 

A medical friend informs me that a near relation of his, a yon 
lady about seventeen years of age, took the small-^x under the 
lowing circumstances. She was walking along the street and sa 
not far from her a child in the small*-pox, much dtsfigpred« * It 
disagreeable object and made a strong impression upon her inin^=^ 
She was taken ill, and suffered from as severe an attack ci {ocmAuent^S 
small-rpox as my informant had ever attended. It may be remarkec=^ 

that she lived at some distance from town, that variola was not prev^ 

alent, that she had been vaccinated, and that the distance betweeiBii 
her and the child is supposed to have been about a yard. Still ther& 
was the possibility of her having caught the complaint, if not from 
the child, from other sources of infection in the town. Her revul- 
sion or sudden fear may, however, have induced an attack which 
would not otherwise have occurred, although exposed^to ihe vario- 
lous miasm. It is worthy of remiurk, as interesting in connection 
with the psychical element in the history of the disorder, that ihe 
lady has from that time been sulgect to epileptic attacks. 

IntermitterU ^Feoer. — ^Nebelius was lecturing one day upon Medi- 
cine, the subject being a description of ague ; one of his pupils (doubts 
less highly susceptible and nervous) became pale, began to shiver, 
and at last had all the symptoms of intermittent fever. He was laid 
up, had three or four paroxysms of tertian fever, and was cured by 
the usual anti-periodic remedies (Ix, p. 295). 

This is an admirable illustration of a fearful imagination pro- 
ducing the thing feared. And when we extend the examination of 
psychical disease-producing causes to those which induce disorders 
not connected with any disease in the person's mind, we find exam- 
ples of ague induced by sudden fright which are strikingly illustra- 
tive of the morbid effects of this emotion. In the " Annales M6dico- 
psychologiques" (1851, p. 660) is reported a case of "Tertian Fever 
caused and cured by a vivid moral emotion " which falls under this 
category. A young lady, Mademoiselle Elizabeth, was engaged in 
needlework at the window when she saw a neighbor precipitate him- 
self from the upper story of his house. She was instantly seized 
with nervous tremors which nothing served to lessen, and by their 
persistence for some days occasioned her family great alarm. At 
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last, under the treatment adopted — prolonged baths, antispasmodics^ 
Ac, — she became calm and was considered cured, when, on the ap- 
{NToach of the catamenia, an attack of tertian fever sujx?r\'ened, 
^^parfaitement caradirisieJ^ The attacks returned at the same 
periods in spite of appropriate treatment (" le plus varie et le mieux 
indiqui^'). Her physician, Dr. Bouygnes, failt»d to modify the 
course of the disonler exc»ept in the intermediate time of uterine re- 
pose. We may add that she was cured by a purely psychical agent, 
the sudden return home of a brother, the captain of a vessel, who 
had been exposed to great danger in a voyage. Her emotion was 
80 intense that she remained motionless, her eyes fixed upon him, 
and unable to speak a word. She after^va^ds said that at that mo- 
ment she underwent an extraordinary change. The attacks of ague 
never returned. 

The Duke of Norfolk, when susj>ected by Queen Elizabeth of con- 
spiracy, and anxious to clear himself in her presence, found his heart 
fiul him, and "fell into an ague, and was fain to get him to bed with- 
out his dinner" ("Fronde's History," vol. ix, p. 473). 

Sir Samuel Baker, in his "Albert Nyanza," after describing the 
symptoms of the fever which prevailed and proved frequently fatal 
in Africa, and was of an intermittent type, observes tliat "any se- 
vere action of the mind, such as Grief or Anger, ls almost certain 
to be succeeded by fever in this country" (vol. i, p. 394), just as full 
occupation of mind was found to act as a prophylactic against it. 

Demangeon says he has known women nurse their own children 
in the small-pox without any feeling of repugnance, and not take 
the complaint, but the same persons having to nurse other children 
towards whom they felt differently — db*gusted, in fact— caught it. 
Such instances serve to mark the different effects of contagious dis- 
eases upon those who come within their influence, according to their 
mental condition. 

Rheumatigm, — I have known two cases in which fright brought 
on a rheumatic affection of the joints. In one case a woman heanl 
that her husband, who was at work in a town at some distance, had 
had a severe accident. She was in good health at the time, and after *( 
the shock she had received, her wrists and ankles became swollen and 
painful. Ever since, a period of six years, she has been subject to 
more or less stifiness of the joints. 

In the other case, a boy, aged about 16, was alarmed by a drunken 
man who one night ran after him with a stick, but did not succeed 
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ill overtaking him. The hoy on reaching home was pale and enffcr- 
ing altogether from nervous shock. Feverish symptoms followcl, 
and several of the joints shortly afterwards beranie painful and 
swollen. When recovering ftoni the attaek he suffered a relajiec 
from esposure to the air, and was laid up for sonie weeks. The 
(MLse is very similar to several reported by Dr. Todd, which ended 
in chorea, 

Goh(.— Among the remote causes of this malady Dr. Rush onii- 
menites " public and domestic vexation, the violent or long-continued 
esercise of the understanding, imagination, and passions, in study, 
business, or pleasure;" and among the exciting causes, "a sudden 
paroxysm of joy, anger, or terror" (Ixi, II, p. 149), 

Dr. Badoley says, "A friend of mine had n fit of gout bmuffht on 
by fretting, and eured suddenly by the alarm of a house being on 
fire.'' 

In speaking of the cau.ses of gout, Sydenham, himself a martyr to 
it, observes that the disease follows the over-appli cation of the mind 
to serious matters, and deep study. 

"Melancholy, so-called, is pre-eminently tlie inseparable com- 
panion of gout. Hence, tlnise who are liable to it are so wont to 
tire and overwhelm the animal spirits by long and deep thought, 
that excessive oxertiiin of this sort, even without the artificial aid of 
reading, makes the proper preservation of the economy of tlie body 
on imjK^sibility; for which reason (as seems to me) g«iut rarely at- 
tacks fools. Those who choose may except the present writer" 
(Works, 8yd. Soc., vol. ii, p. 148). 

To the foregoing I add an abridged report from Dewnret of u 
melancholy instance of death caused by Grief, combined, {)crha[)s, 
with Chagrin. 

An English nobleman in Paris dismissed his coaeliman, an old 
and faitliful servant, because he allowed a miserable vehicle to pass 
his own equiiMige on the road. The poor man, soon becoming ill, 
was admitted at I^a Charity, when the interne, convinced that some- 
thing preyed upon his mind, trat«d the aiuse of his symptoms to 
their root. He hastene<l to the house of Lord G — , an<l bt^;ged 
liim to forgive his servant. "My lord." he said, "I have taken the 
liberty of coming to converse with you about a jiatient who interests 
me gruatly. Coosumed by the cliagrin of having displeased your 

rdship, your unfortunate George is dying at the hospital." 

Seorgc at tlie hospital I" interrupts the proud Aiu/ltiiti; "but tliiii 
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miserable man wishes still to dishonor me. Let him go out at once. 
I wish him to be treated at my expense, and to have all he wants." 
"Your generosity does not surprise me, but your George cannot be 
removed ; he only requires one thing to make him die happ}', and 
that is that your lordship will come and pardon him." "I see 
George and pardon him ! But you cannot know that he has dis- 
^ced me by allowing me to h^ passed on the road by a fiacre.'^ 
The interne begged in vain, and departed indignant. George did 
not take the money his master sent him, saying, in an almost in- 
audible voice, "The pardon of my lord alone can save my life!" 
"How is George?" asked Lord G — one morning, of his valet, 
who returned from the hospital sadder than usual. "George is no 
more," he replied, "he died during the night." "I am indeed very 
sorry ; he was a brave man, whom I used to like very much," coolly 
fBsponded his lordship. The worthy French doctor, who adduces 
the forgoing as an example of "orgueil et vanity d'un Anglais 
bless^ dans ses chevaux," adds, "And Lord G — thought to satisfy 
his conscience by sending some money to the widow of the man 
who had the misfortune to allow him to be overtaken by a fiacre .'" 
(Ixvi). 

The ill effects of Joy, when excessive, so contrar)- to its beneficial 
influence in moderation, has often been a subject of philosophical re- 
mark. I have seen it stated, within a few years, that several con- 
victs, Irishmen, undergoing imprisonment for life, fell down dead on 
being informed that they were liberated. 

The following well-known instances, may here be added : 

Valerius Maximus states that two Roman matrons died with Jov 
on seeing their sons return in safety from the battle fought near Lake 
Thrasy menus. " One died while embracing her son ; the other was 
suddenly surprised by the sight of her son while she was deeply 
lamenting his supposed death." 

I may add that quite recently similar fates, the result of a rebound 
from Grief to Joy, have awaited several women in connection with 
shipwrecks, their husbands having been reported as certainly lost and 
then turning up. 

That this influence would resolve itself into one of sorrow in some 
instances maybe suggested by the cyni(^, but we decline for the honor 
of human nature to accept this explanation. 

History also records that "Sophocles, at an advanced age, and in 
the fiill possession of his intellectual power, composed a tnigedy which 
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was crowned with such sucoees that he died through Joy ; that Chilon, 
of Laoedemon, died from Joy while embracing his son, who had 
borne away the prize at the Olympic games. Juventiua Thalnuiy to 
whom a triumph was decreed for subjugating Oorsica, fell down dead 
at the foot of the altar at which he was ofiering up his thanksgiving. 
Fouquet, upon receiving the intelligence of Louis XIV having re- 
stored him to liberty, fell down dead " (Ixxvi, p. 96). To these ex- 
amples may be added those of Diagoras, an athlete of Rhodes, who 
died from seeing his three sons return crowned from the Olympic 
games; and Dionysius, the second tyrant of th^ name, who died on 
hearing the award of a poetical prize to his own tragedy (xUii, p. 18). 
Summary. — 1. The emotions powerfidly excite, modify, or alto- 
gether suspend the organic functions. 

2. This influence is, in all probability, transmitted not only 
through vaso-motor n^^es, by virtue of their mere acti<m upon the 
calibre of the vessels, but by the direct action of certain of these nerves 
(the dilators), or of others, upon Nutrition and Secretion. As, when 
the excitement is of peripheral origin, a sensory or aflferent nerve ex- 
cites their frmction by reflex action, so when Emotion arises, it may 
excite the central nuclei of such afierent nerve, and this stimulus be 
reflected upon the efferent nerve; or it may act directly through the 
latter. 

3. In r^ard to the processes of Nutrition, the pleasurable emo- 
tions tend to excite thera. Hence the excitement of certain feelings 
may, if definitely directed, restore healthy action to an affected part, 
and remove abnormal growths. 

4. Violent emotions may modify Nutrition. Various forms of 
disease originating in perverted, defective, or inflammator}' nutrition 
are caused primarily by emotional disturbance. 

5.^ As respects Secretion, the emotions, by causing a larger amount 
of blood to be transmitted to a gland, increase sensibility and warmth, 
and so stimulate its function ; or they may directly excite the process 
by their influence on nerves supplying the glands. 

6. Painful emotions may modify the qualitj'^ of the secretions, 
either by altering the chemical composition of the blood, or by di- 
rectly influencing the functions of the gland. 

7. The emotions may check Secretion, either by extreme accelera- 
tion of blood through a gland, by unduly lessening its afflux, or by 
direct influence upon the gland. Although, as a rule, the activity of 
those glands which bear special relation to an emotion, is in a direct 
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ratio to its force, the secretion Ls checked when the emotion is ex- 
cessive. 

8. The pleasurable emotions tend to act only in one direction, that 
of increased activity of the secretions, but the painful emotions act 
both in stimulating and arresting Secretion. Thus Grief excites the 
lachrymal, and Rage the salivary glands. On the other hand, the 
salivary secretion may be checked by Fear, and the gastric by 
Anxiety. 

9. L#a8tly, although it may be doubted whether we are yet able to 
construct a consistent theory of the action of the emotions upon Se- 
cretion, we may endeavor to apply what we do know to occur on the 
external surface of the body to the internal organs, supplemented by 
the conclusions arrived at by Bernard. Fear, then, causes pallor of 
the cheek (apart from its action on the heart). Either the (sympa- 
thetic) contractors of the minute vessels have been stimulated, or*the 
active (cerebro-spinal?) dilators have been paralyzed — probably the 
latter. Assuming that the capillaries of the glands are similarly af- 
fected by Fear, we should infer that there would, with this emotion, 
be less vascularity and secretion. Consistently with this, we find 
the secretion of milk lessened by Fear or Fright. The temperature 
of the skin is lowered, and its secretion checked, although cold sweats, 
as already explained, may occur. Salivary secretion is arrested. In- 
testinal secretion is often increased, it is true, but probably this may 
be explained, so as not to form a real exception to the general rule, 
that Fear has the effect on secretion which we should have expected 
ftom facial pallor. In the opposite condition of the cheek, from 
shame or guilt, it is difficult to say whether the activity of the glands 
tends to increase or decrease, but probably the former, and, if so, the 
parallel holds good. If, further, we regard the influence of Joy 
when, taking the place of Fear, it restores vascularity to the check, 
we see that the general action of joyful emotions is to augment the 
activity of the glands. The special action of Grief in exciting the 
lachrymal secretion cannot fairly be regarded as an exception; and 
Joy, even in this instance, may exercise its normal influence. In 
this condition of the cheek and glands we assume that either the 
vaso-motor contractors have been paralyzed, or the active dilators 
have been stimulated — probably the latter. We have here confined 
ourselves to the action of the vessels, but by no means exclude the 
action of nerves which may act directly upon the glands. With re- 
gard to these, we cannot, however, ascend from the known and visi- 
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ble to the unknown and invisible. As to the relative share taken by 
the sympathetic and oerebro-spinal systems^ we must be in doubt 
until physiologists decide the character of the dilator nerves; but if 
Bernard be rights in referring the contractors of vessels to the for- 
mer system and the dilators to the latter^ the opposite emotions of 
Fear and Joy would both act primarily through the cerebro-spinal 
system, and secondarily through the sympathetic, Fear paralyzing 
the dilators, and allowing the sympathetic fiiU sway, and Joy stimu- 
lating the dilators, and controlling the influence of the sympathetic. 
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CHAPTEK XII, 

IX) MENTAL STATES, ESPECIALLY THE EMOTIONS, ACT IN- 
DIFFERENTLY UPON THE SEVERAL ORGANS AND TIS- 
SUES OF THE BODY? 

To a considerable extent we have already answered this question 
in the n^ative, but we wish to refer more definitely, although briefly, 
to this important aspect of the inquiry. 

While popular sentiment, ancient and modern, recognizes tolerably 
definite relations between the several emotions and the bodily organs, 
there has been a marked diversity of sentiment among physiologists, 
except in reference to such glands — the lachrymal, the mammary, 
and the spermatic — as are obviously related to special Emotional 
States. 

Lactantios, referring to the very widespread notion among the 
ancients that Anger or Desire is placed in the gall, Fcar^ in the hairt, 
and Joy in the spleen, despondingly obser\'es that " the acutcness of 
human sense is unable to perceive these things, because their offices 
lie concealed ; but we cannot, however, prove that they who discuss 
these things speak felsely." "I know," says Miillcr, ^^no single 
proof, but only tradition, that in the healthy man, a passion acts 
more upon one organ than ui)on another. No special passion acts 
r^ularly upon the stomach or the heart ; in a sound |)erson their 
effects extend radiatim from the brain over the spinal conl, and over 
the animal and organic nervous system." And Dr. A. Zeller ob- 
serves, "In the affections it is shown that the entire body is a 
psychical organism, and only a false tradition makes the special pas- 
sions act exclusively upon special organs. Only in the affections. 



^ Some thoaght wisdom, others courage. " Iloinines splcno rident, fello iras- 
canter, jeoore ftmant, pulmone loquunt, corde sapiunt. -' It is singular that in 
modern times the above notion concerning the spleen ."^hould have been reversed. 
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which r«]uirc ii distinct member for the rcalizatioQ of iin urgent idea 
?r craving, dots a sptvial current towards that organ occur." 

In direct, oppitf^ition to these opinions, we find Domrich stating 
that " the asBertion flint the several movements of feeling do not 
affect tlie 8[iei:ial organs of the body in s. different manner, Iwth 
qnantitetive and qualitative, is one-eidw! and in contradiction to the 
experlencft of life ; it is not true that Sorrow and Joy stir tlic liwirt 
in tlie same manner ; it ie an error to say that every passion nmy 
rise into weeping; it is fiiW to say that only in the case of those who 
already have discatWHl liver, or an innate and excessive tendency to 
disea^ of the liver, does J b that oi^n. Who by un- 

prejudiced examination wouiu ever come to the conclusion that tlie 
bodily phenomena of amazement and of cheerfulness, of jK^n^i.'^tpnt 
heart-breaking sorrow, and of unrestrained joyousness, arc the same ? 
The more the affections are considered without prejudioe, and the 
more closely they ar« psychi<uUy analyzed, the more firm is the Pon- 
viutiunthut as well tiie kind of excit^^'ment ns the most special nervous 
lines inVhidi that stimulus proceedn are [jeculiar to single emotions," 
In the same direction I3amen)W expresses hiinwif; "An entirely 
distintrt coiisideration is required in connection with the bodily effects 
of the eraotiona and pasaions, for the altogether individual, ifpccial, 
constant, or vaiying influence upon this or that organ."' 

I-et us now, [tassing from these conflicting sentinicnta, slate .suc- 
cinctly what we really know in regard to the particular direction of 
the Emotions : 

1. It is admitted, in the first place, that, as respects some glands, 
one Emotion will specially influence them ; that, for example, there 
exists a specific relation between Grief and the lachrymal glands, as 
also between maternal tenderness and the mammary glands. Rage 
appears to act more directly upon the salivarj' secretion than upon 
any other. 

2. Again, it is equally certain that the Emotions do not act ex- 
cluslrelif upon any one oi^n. This is true even of those which are 
admitted to be directly related to special glands ; and of the rest, 
not only do they not act exclusively on a single oi^n, but the oi^n 
most affected is mainly determined by conditions which are indc- 
jiendenc of the distinctive character of the Emotion. 

L9 of Mii11»r, ZMer, Doniricli, and Dameruw, I am 
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3. As any Emotion may act upon any organ, the same Emotion 
may induce different diseases, and vice versd; but this is not in the 
least inconsistent with the position that, under the same circum- 
stances, the same Emotion will produce the same disease. Of these 
conditions, one is the temperament or diathesis of the subject of 
emotional excitement, another is the presence of actual disease in an 
organ. 

4. Different persons may be differently affected by the same 
Emotion — a corollary from the preceding remark respecting tem- 
perament. 

5. As regards the action of the muscles in Expression, it has been 
shown that certain emotions affect rfie same muscles in all. Laura 
Bridgman did not require to be taught how to mould her features in 
Joy, Anger, &c. 

6. Bain makes the forcible obseWation, that acute Emotions, as 
Wonder, stimulate the movements ; massive Emotions, as the Tender 
Feeling, are more connected with the action of glands (Ixxix, p. 8), 
a remark which may be applied to disorders of the motor and secre- 
tory systems, 

7. Certain Emotions, as Fear, affect the action of the heart in all, 
both in health and disease. 

8. Shame specially affects the skin, more particularly the cheeks. 
It is a common remark that while the blush of Shame commences at 
the cheeks and ears, that of Anger first flushes the eyes, that of Love 
the forehead, 

9. It is generally held that the abdominal viscera are affected most 
by the painful or depressing Emotions, and the thoracic viscera by 
those of a pleasurable or stimulating character. There is a measure 
of truth in this, but it is certainly far from being a universal rule. 
Grief affects the heart very injuriously ; and what is the sigh of 
Melancholy but a sign of the influence of Sorrow u}X)n the respira- 
tion? So of the breathle&sness of painful suspense. Joy, on the 
other hand, produces an effect ui)on the liver and stomach. Still, 
this opinion derives much support from the fact that the most strik- 
ing effects of Joy on the body are undoubtedly those referable to the 
heart and lungs, while Sorrow has a very certain influence in dis- 
ordering the digestion. It is justly cx{)cetcd that a man should be 
"off his meat" from receiving mournful intelligence, while no one 
supposes that it will cause bronchitis. It may, indeeil, induce an 
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attjK'k of usthmit, but for o»c* that it is tijllowcd by this affection it 
will imiiiwi losfl of appetitf hundrt-ds of linns, 

10. In reference to ancient and popular notions about tlie wmnec- 
tion between Anger and the liver — "fcUe irascuntur" — it mnv be 
observed that while they were chiefly, if not wholly, fonn<led on the 
supposed influence of bodily disorder upon the state of the mind, the 
existence of such a relation, if established, would imply the converse 
action, the influence of the uiind upon tlie bodily organs, and woulil 
assLSt us in endeavoring to traee such spefiai relationships. Thus, 
the opinion that a disordered liver, more than a diseased lung, ren- 
ders its possessor irascible, ini : ly lead us to sujipose that 
Anger more immediately acts upim .iver than the lungs. 

11. On the same principle as alibi s of the h(«rt frequently in- 
duce anxiety of mind, we think that xiety would be more likely, 
ccderis paribus, to cause cardiac than J mtic disease. 

12. Again, in regard to the lungs ihisis is proverbially associ- 
ated with a sanguine couditiou of mmJ, and eonvcrsely it may 1h- 
said Hope and Joy exert a marked J luenee over the respiratjon. 
However, these emotions, as we have seen, aflfcct other organs in a 
striking manner also; so that it is only within a very limited mnge 
tliiit we can successfully carry out the parallel, or, rather, reverse 
the physico-psychical phenome intimate conneetion between 
the viscera themselves also interreres with the isolated action of 
emotional excitement. 

Some light, perhaps, is thrown upon this inquiry by coranieucing 
with the primitive tissues of embryonic life — the mucous, the vascu- 
lar, and the serous — the first representing the skin, alimentary canal, 
and glands ; the second, the heart, vessels, and muscles ; and the 
nervous system being developed from the third. For if, with an 
ingenious writer, Mr. Glen (Ixxx), we take the essential structural 
forms represented by theui, namely, the cell, the fibre, and the tube, 
and endeavor to compare the action of the threefold states of mind, 
the Intellect, Emotion, and Volition, with each, we find a certain 
general relation between them, although this correspondence or cor- 
relation cannot be pressed beyond a limited extent. Thus, the In- 
tellect may be said to act specially upon the tube— the nervous tis- 
sue ; the Emotions upon the cell — the mucous tissue — as shown in 
the various glands enumerated in the last chapter; and the Will 
upon the muscular fibres — the muscular tissue. But, on the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that it is, in fact, through the first, 
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the nervous tissue, that all states of the mind, whether we term them 
intellectual, emotional, or volitional, act in the first instance. And 
further, that while the Emotions operate with remarkable force upon 
the skin, the alimentary canal, and the glands, they as powerfully 
affect the heart, which falls under the vascular or fibrous division of 
primitive tissues, and do not equally influence the voluntary mus- 
cles, included in the sdme category. Lastly, the nervous tissue is as 
much cellular as tubular, and the mucous tissue is not alone cellular. 
Still, this much is true, that, broadly speaking, the Intellect, prima- 
rily dependent upon Sensation for its perceptive and intelligential 
functions, is in the closest relation with the nervous system ; that 
Emotion, so strikingly operative upon the Organic Functions, does 
exercise a special influence upon the glands and tissues, developed 
from the mucous membrane ; and that Volition, having Motion for 
its main functional result, acts principally ujx)n the muscular fibre. 
Intellect — nerve — Sensation; Emotion — the skin, glands, and ali- 
mentary canal — Organic Functions; Volition — muscular contrac- 
tion — Motion ; these, it will be seen, in glancing through this work, 
do bear a broad special relation one to another, one which, if not 
unduly pressed, may with advantage be present to the reader's mind 
while employed in the study of psycho-somatic phenomena. It may, 
however, be stated with more truthfulness that, while the Intellect 
confines its operations mainly to the brain, although capable of ex- 
citing motion and the organic functions, the Emotions act with by 
fer the greatest force upon the heart and lungs, the vessels ^nd the 
glands ; and the Will, powerless in regard to these tissues and or- 
gans, exerts its influence over the muscles engaged in the motions of 
the body. 

Probably we cannot go much beyond these general principles, 
which, combined with the law that any emotion that, either by its 
character or its suddenness, depresses the activity of the controlling 
power of the cerebrum, allows of the irregular or excessive action of 
the encephalic, spinal, or sympathetic nerve-centres, will generally 
serve to explain the changes induced in the body by varjnng mental 
states. 



PART III. 



THE WILL. 



CHAPTEK XIII. 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 

In the chapters on the Influence of the Intellect and the Emo- 
tions, we were led by the interest of the subject beyond the design 
of this publication (that of illustrating by Cases, systematically 
arrangcnl, the action of Mind upon Body), and entered at some length 
into their psychology and physiolog}-. In regard to Volition, how- 
ever, we shall speak more briefly, inasmuch as we have, under other 
terms, treated of what by many is regarded as belonging ,to the 
province of the Will. 

Some confusion in regard to the term itself has, no doubt, arisen 
from not distinguishing between the wish or desire to do a certain 
thing (in accordance with the etymon voluntas), and the power to 
perform it. A man wills to walk, but his will is powerless to move 
his legs ; yet the Will in the sense employed in the first clause, is in 
full force. It is the motor centre which is in a morbid condition or 
paralyzed. On the other hand, when a physician says that, in a 
ca<c of hysterical paralysis, the Will is paralyzed, he means that the 
very wish or desire to move a limb is wanting. Indeed, Keid says 
that, ^^ as it is unusual in the operations of the mind to give the 
same name to the j)ower, and to the act of that power, the term Will 
is often put to signify the act of determining, which more properly 
is called Volition. Volition, therefore, signifies the act of willing 
and determining, and Will is put indifferently to signif\' either the 
power of willing or the act." Then again, there is more than the 
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mere employment of " the Will " in two different senses ; there is a 
real divergence of opinion as to whether it constitutes an independent 
and separate mental faculty, or is the balance of all the other faculties 
— ^that which finally results from the struggle continually going for- 
ward in the mind between the contending functions of Thought and 
Emotion. 

Gall held that the Will resulted, not from desire alone, but from 
the combined operation of desire and intellect "That man," he 
says, " might not be confined to desiring merely, but might will also, 
the concurrent action of many of the higher intellectual faculties is 
required ; motives must be weighed, compared, and judged. The 
decision resulting from this operation is called the Will " (xxii, VI, 
p. 267). 

James Mill observes, "The idea of an action of our own, as cause,\ 
strongly associated with the idea of a pleasure as its effect ... J 
excites to action. It is called Will " (xix, II, p. 328). He tOTn 
points out that, with the Will as a Cause and the action as an Effect, 
men have not been content, but have added an item called Force or 
Power, which comes between the two, as itself the proximate cause 
of the action. The action of a muscle, ac<?ording to Mill, takes place 
in consequent of an appropriate idea, our power of willing not being 
immediate over a muscle, but consisting in the iK)wer of calling the 
idea into existence. The only circumstance distinguishing volun- 
tary from involuntary actions is Dcsijie.. This analysis is accepted 
by Mr. J. S. M;ll, so far as it applies to voluntary acts produced by 
motives of pleasure and pain, but as insufficient to explain those 
bodily movements, the consequence of which is pain and not pleasure, 
and he refers to Bain as probably the first psychologist who has 
succeeded in effecting a complete and correct analysis of the Will. 
Bain separates from the movements brought forward by James Mill, 
those which are of reflex and consensual character, and those which 
arise fit)m Imitation, Expectation, and Imagination. It is among 
the movements excited by the last class, that we sometimes observe 
the remarkable tendency to act even in the direction of pain, to 
which reference has just been made. Thus, the sight of a precipice, 
may, from the operation of the idea aroused, lead to the painful 
result of precipitation. The law at work here has been referred to 
when considering the tendency of ideas to result in corresponding 
acts, as exhiWftfed in Sympathy and Imitation (p. 40). The automatic 
action of the hemispheres is the physiological aspect of the law. 
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Having witlidrawn these three classes of rases of miscalled voluutarj' 
[lower, Mr. Bain eoiisiilerg tJiat J. Mill's position, that there is a 
power io pleasure as such, and in jwiin as such, to stimulate miisru- 
lar movementa with reference to the pleasure or pain, is the nearest 
approach he has maile to a clear stat«nient of the law of Volition. 
"The element of the Will remaining unexplained is the se/^rfion of 
the proper movements in caeh case, as when we start up aud walk 
ill the direction of a pleasing sound " (xis, II, pp. 385, 389). For 
this he refcrfi to two laws — the simntaneous beginning of move- 
ments, and e retentive or aascK-iative proi'ess. The former implies 
the teniir.'ue , but "by virtue of the fun<l 

of power 1 lua themselves." The latter 

implies that iitu ceidental associations between 

HUcti actions n the above law of pleasure and 

pain retains u> i^ ti n ce begun. "The concurrence 

in fortuitous ; the pr ' it not fortuitous, but follows the 

law of the Will — ^y '• luitever movement is gi\nng 

pleasure." 

Here the direct antci af Volition is something more 

than the idea of the aciiun to t1 -mcd ; it may asiiiume various 

forms, although all have the i >bject of gaining pleasure and 

escaping from pain. 

In some able pajM-rs " On the Xature of Volition psj-chologically 
and physiologically considered," published in the "Psychological 
Journal," 1862-3, Lockhart Clarke combats Bain's views as too 
exclusive, and he points out that they are essentially included in 
Hartley's proposition that, " If any sensation A, idea B, or muscular 
motion c, be associated for a sufficient number of times with any 
other sensation D, idea E, or muscular motion p, it will at last excite 
D, the simple idea belonging to the sensation D, the very idea E, and 
the very mascular motion F," a law of association by which origin- 
ally automatic acts become voluntaTy. " That this accidental asso- 
ciation is the means .by which a great number of movements neces- 
sary for the allcviaHon of suffering and the procuring of enjoyment 
are originally discovered by the infant, there can be no doubt, but 
that this is the only means — that all such movements, in fact, and 
still more, that every kind of voluntary action must, as Mr. Bain 
contends, ' wait upon the accidents and improve them when they 
come,' so that without these accidents 'voluntary control could not 
find a starting-point' — appears to be entirely opjtosed to what may 
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be observed and learned by every day's experience ;" and he adds 
that there is an infinite number of movements which " have no im- 
mediate connection with physical pleasure or pain, but are expressly 
intended to be subservient to the endless variety of desires that are 
excited by the wants, tastes, or ideas constantly arising in the course 
of our daily avocations and transactions in life, and which frequently 
require, in accordance with the end in view, such a peculiar and 
complex combination or co-ordination of muscles as never could 
have occurred accidentally, and which nothing but repeated trials 
could possibly accomplish." Thus, as expresswl by Clarke, the exe- 
cution of by far the greater number of particular movements by 
volition " is not learned by a previous accidental association of those 
movements with particular accidental sensations," but " by the asso- 
ciation of certain efforts or impulses with the requisite muscular 
co-ordination, discovered on trial, and rendered perfect by rei)eti- 
tion ;" in short, those instinctive impulses which in the infant excite 
muscular contraction without the intervention of any idea, are similar 
to the subsequent desire, wish, or inclination, aroused by external 
objects, which in combination with the idea of the action to be per- 
formed, constitutes the Will or Volition. Should this be the correct 
mode of regarding its nature, it is obN'ious that the Will is not a 
special fiwulty, independent of the other mental faculties, but that it 
is composed of an emotional or active element, and an intellectual or 
r^ulative element, the balance of which results in a volitional act. 
While, then, we speak of volitional states of mind, it must be remem- 
bered that ideas and emotions co-operate to constitute volition. We 
think, but our thoughts alone do not result in action, unless some 
feeling, or rather the desire to do a certain act, wliich is generated by 
the feeling, is present. While, however, it is true that volitional 
acts necessarily arise from complex c*ombinations of the various emo- 
tions and intellectual fac'ulties, it is not the less true that our feelings 
and trains of thought may be controlled and directed — that is to say, 
one motive may modify or neutralize the force of another motive. 
It certainly is, however, a very difficult thing to understand how 
this control is exercised, easy as it may be, in accordance with the 
foregoing view, to explain how the decision is arrived at to exercise 
it, whether in regard to the mind or the body. Lockhart Clarke, 
after quoting Brown's obser\'ation, " Volition is not desire itself, but 
exertion in consequence," remarks, " Volition is the immediate result 
of a desire to ckrf, which is not checked by some stronger or at least 
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more inftueniicU dmre, ariemg out of some feeling or emotion that 
reacts through mld&genoe for the attainment or avoidanoe of its ob- 
ject, and what is called the exertion of volition or the aenee of effort, 
is the coincidence and approval of the intellect in the felt impulse 
and the consequent combination and conoentration of both in the 
desire itself or upon the desired end." The reader will find the 
arguments in fevor of this view of the nature of Volition most clearly 
laid down in llio^e giapti':^ liv Oi-. Clarke, and those in support of a 
dieUnct &cu)ty in the uorks uf I<i>cke and Kdd. 

"We may now briefly rt-ftr to ii few of the various opinions wbid 
have been held by physiolugistM as to the encephalic seat of the WilL 
Gall, while endeavoring to find organs for all the mental feculties, 
maintained, eonniKtently witli his opinion, that the Will was the out- 
come of the eonibiiied opemtion of the intellect and the desires; tJiat 
there could be no distinct organ for the Will. It is nowhem, and 
yet everywhere; in no special locality, in all localities of the brain, 
BO &r as its function is mind. And would not this be essentially 
the teaching of the physiolf^ of the present day ? This must not 
be confounded with the encephalic centre of motion, upon which the 
Will is impressed in muscular movements. Endless confiision has 
arisen here from confounding reflex with volitional acts. "The 
Will," says Brown-Sfiquard, "or at least Ok faeuSy under tite tnfb- 
encc of the 1(7H, by which the so-called voluntary movemente are 
pPo<lue«l, if) considered by Gerdy, Muller, Longct, and others, iw 
having its organ in the pons Varolii and in the brain. The reasons 
given by these writers to prove their views are far from being satis- 
factory" (Iviii, p. 231). Flourens held that the cerebral IoIjcs alone 
are the seat of intelligence and volition (in the sense of the motor 
centre), a conclusion Brown-S6quard opposes on the ground that llie 
corjioni striata constitute the centres of volnntary motion, as luain- 
tiiincd by Todd, Carpenter, and most physio legists, of the prpscnt 
day. Many French [)hysiol<^ists, however, maintain that the pon.^ 
Varolii is the centre of volition as well as sensation. Dr. Carpcntfr 
observes that "all those muscular movements which result from 
rolunfary determinations, have their origin in the vesicular subelance 
of the hemispheres, though the motor impulse is immediately ior- 
nished by the automatic apparatus, upon which the cerebrum plav^ 
i. e,, the eorjwra striata, although the motor tract itself, does not ap- 
pesir to have a higher origin than these ganglia, " and it is imi>os;iblf 
to imi^ine that the fibres which converge towards the surface o' 
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these bodies from all parts of the cerebrum, can be so closely com- 
pacted together as to be included in the motor columns of the spinal 
axis. The feet would rather seem to be, that these converging fibres 
fIJeirs ^nerves of the internal senses') bear the same kind of ana- 
tomical relation to the corpora striata and the other sensorial centres 
of motor power, as do the fibres of the afferent nerves which proceed 
to them from the retina, &c." (viii, pp. 747, 776). Hence*, instead 
of acting immediately upon the motor nerves, the force or impulse 
from the cerebrum is first directed to the motor ganglia, exciting 
thore \he same kind of resjwnse as is given to an impression trans- 
mi t;ted from without through a sensory nerve. Schroeder van der 
Kolk also says, "The orders of the Will do not pass directly into 
th^ motor nerves, but into ganglionic cells, whence the peripheric 
a<?t:ion arises from the movements of the muscles" (Ivii, p. 137). 
^'"lien we put the levator palpebne into action, it is by willing to 
ra.^se the eyelid. Dr. Carpenter observes that it is easy to show in 
™^ case of vocal sounds that we have no direct j)ower over the mus- 
cl^^ of the larynx, but that it is in fact the same with all so-called 
v^^luntary movements. The Will determines, but the automatic ap- 
P^.ratus executes. Whether fibres pass between the brain and cord 
tlxrt)ugh, or terminate in, the corpora striata, the volitional impulse 
^ transmitted thence through the anterior tracts of the crura cerebri, 
^*>e anterior pyramidal columns, and anterior portion of the olivary 
^^^lumns of the medulla oblongata, and the anterior columns and an- 
^rior portion of the lateral columns of the spinal cord. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

IKFLUENCE OF THE WILL Ul-OS SE>aAT10N', THE VOLrXTAET 
AITD raVOLOTITAEY MUSCLES, AND THE ORGANIC FITSC- 
TIONB. 

SEOTTON I.— fiiflaence of the Will npon Sensation. 

The reader will find in the chapter on tlic Iiifluciia* of the Intel- ' 
lect on Sensaticm, vartous illm^tnitiofls of the power of Attentios j 
strongly directed by tlit Wilt to a particular r^on of the body. It I 
la not, however, so mnrh that the individual n-ills that certain sen- 
sations shall arise, as that he voUintarily directs his thoughts to cer- 
ttun parts of the system. The term Will is here employed in a 
somewhat confused way to describe two diSereut idcns. It is true, 
as has already been said, that when wc say we act upon the mogcles 
by Volition, the exprcwiion is not, strictly apcaking, wtrreot, and 
that the Will only excites the actuating ganglia from which the 
motor nerves proceed ; but when we act on a muscle by simple At- 
tention, that is, only willing the direction of the attention, not die 
muscular contraction, we are conscious of a very different mental 
act. In fact, the difference in the nature of the act is clearly shown 
iu the different result, for the motor ganglia with which the voluntary 
muscles are in relation are scarcely at all affected, while the centra 
of sensation and the nerves supplying the involuntary muscles are 
notably excited. While, therefore, in an act of Attention followed 
by corporeal effects, the Will in one sense may be said to operate 
upon the body, it is much less truly so than when the Will directly 
acts upon the body, however true it is that even iu that case the ac- 
tion is not direct. 

W^hether the above distinction in regard to the Attention be cor- 
rect or not, we may call the following case an illustration of the in- 
fluence of the Will, as direct as can well be imagined. Hyaeinthe 
Zanglois, a distinguished artist of Rouen, who was on intimate terms 
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-With Talma, told M. Brierre de Boismont that "this great actor had ^ 
informed him that when he entered on the stage he was able, by the 
power of the Will, to banish from his sight the dress of his numerous 
and brilliant audience, and to substitute in the place of these living 
persons so many skeletons. When his imagination had thus filled 
the theatre with these singular spectators, the emotions which he ex- 
perienced gave such an impulse to his acting as to produce the most 
startling effects" (Ixxxii, p. 41). On this case M. Brierre remarks, 
"The hallucination is thus, in some cases, under the control of the 
Vill, and would seem to be excited instantaneously." 

At p. 43 of this work, we referred to Newton's experience in re- 
gard to seeing the spectrum of the sun, under certain circumstances, 
when he meditated upon it, withoiU any effort of the Will. Here it 
may be added that Dr. Wigan mentions a family, each member of 
whidi "had the power of forming a voluntary image of any object 
at willy on shutting the eyes, and that each could draw from memory 
a representation of it, more or less accurate." 

Dr. Guy, in a note to his " Hooper's Physician's Vade Mecum," 
states that, " when a feeble and sickly child, I possessed the power 
of creating ocular spectra at will, in a very remarkable degree. I 
could design on the dark ground, and on a small scale, any picture, 
however complicated, filling in object after object with all the out- 
lines and colors true to nature. During this period my imagination 
was uncommonly active in sleep, occasioning dreams of the most 
fearful kind. As my health improved, I lost this power of creating 
images at will, and since my seventh year have never regained it, 
though I have suffered occasionally from false impressions on the 
sense of hearing." With Groethe also^ ocular spectra were voluntary ; 
with MuUer, involuntary. 

The Will may, in some cases, influence hallucinations in the indi- 
rect way referred to in a case reported by Griesinger : 

"An intelligent patient (a medical student), who had throughout, 
hallucinations of the left side during a violent attack of insanity, 
had the impression that the voices did not come from the immediate 
neighborhood ; he had estimated them at a distance of several min- 
utes. He also made the remarkable declaration that he could, by his 
belly, exercise voluntarily an influence on the hallucinations of hear- 
ing. On closer investigation it was seen that he meant the respira- 
tory function of the abdominal muscles, and that it was by means 
of the respiration that he exercised the influence. On holding the 
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brwith, tlic voiwM wt-rt' often I'liaiigt.-d — appeared to come from a 
point nearer or inorL- distant. Wm know that in expiration, the cere- 
bro-Hplnal fluid rial's from tlic i^ipiniil eanal into the cavities of the 
hi-iiin and Hiibarachnoid space (owing to the filling of the numerous 
vemiiis plexuHCfi of the canal of the spiiml marrow), and that it again 
Hulisides during inspiralion" (Ixxsi, p. 90). 



SECTION n.— Influence of the Will upon the Voluntary Muscles. 

The influence of the Will on tlie muscles has not, for us, tlie «iiue 
interest as thut of the involuntary action of ideas and of the emotion?, 
inasmuch as it mainlj" refers to those ordinarj' movements which, 
from their essentlid and piitent diameter, constitute in the popular 
mind the tj'pical examples of the influence of Mind upon Body, and 
which require no illustration, and hut Httlc commentary beyond 
wliat lias alreatly been niaiic in the previous chapter. 

The acknowledged conditions iipou which the euccessful excrcific 
of the Will upon the voluntary miiscloe depends are — tJiat tliere 
should be a clear ooneeptioii of the thing willed in the heraiepheres ; 
iutf^rity of the defwending fibnis, motor centre, and oeiitrijietxJ 
nerves ; and generally, a full belief in the power to exercise the Will. 

The power of the Will over the voluntary musclew, as shown in 
the succ&ssful attempts to simulate norvo-iniiseular disorders, should 
not, however, he overlooked in this section. 

There are two admirable instances to which we will briefly refer; 
the one, that of Dr. Calmed himself, the other, that of a malingerer 
who has recently made himself notorious in the Ijoudon Hospitals. 
Escjnirol maintained that no one could Huccessfully feign an attack 
of epilepsy, not even those who were thoroughly familiar with all 
the symptoms. "One day," says Trousseau, "Dr. Calmeil and I 
were talking with Esqnirol on this very subject, at the Asylum of 
Charenton, when suddenly Dr. Calmeil fell down on the floor in 
violent convulsions. After examining him for a moment, Esquirol 
turned round to me, exclaiming, ' Poor fellow ! he is epileptic !* 
But he had no sooner said so, than Dr. Calmeil got up and asked 
him, whether he still insisted on thinking epilepsy could not be 
feigned" (liv, I, p. 42). The Doctor's reply is not given. This illus- 
tration shows, not oidy the power of the Will in throwing the nius- 
eles into seemingly convulsive action, but the shallowness of the oh- 
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jection sometimes made against hypnotic phenomena, that they may 
be feigned, and, therefore, they probably are so, or at least that it is 
so difficult to distinguish between the false and the genuine that it is 
not safe to accept them as facts. Mr. Braid used to say that if any 
one was silly enough to play a trick upon him, it was quite possible 
he might be deceived. The inference that Braidism is an imposture, 
is just as reasonable as to infer that all epileptic seizures arc feigned, 
because Calmeil succeeded in deceiving so practiced an observer as 
Esquirol. 

The other case referred to, will be found reported in the "Lancet^' 
for February 17th and April 13th, 1872. The patient, who usually 
professed to have been a medical man, contrived to deceive *'many 
physicians and surgeons of great eminence," so well did he force his 
muscles to assume the condition of paralysis, convulsion, or rigidity, 
which he desired to simulate. "Who," says the above journal, 
" would have believed in the possibility of simulating tetanus for a 
week, or ten days, or more?" and adds that "tlie case ha»s always ex- 
cited the greatest interest both in professors and students, and the 
notes have always been taken with that aire and voluminousness 
which the rarity of the case demanded. . . . His symptoms were 
usually those of hemiplegia, with great rigidity of the paralyzed 
muscles, and tetanic spasms of the opposite side. On one occasion 
he presented the appearances of true traumatic tetanus, and the sur- 
geon under whose care he was at this time, said he could hardly dis- 
cover a flaw anywhere in his imitation. During one of his series of 
simulations, a very large and painful carbuncle formed on the back 
of his neck, and his life was really endangercKl, his pulse being 150. 
He was evidently alarmed at his condition, and his strength was 
much reduced; and yd he never forgot his opwfhotonos, but pertina- 
ciously ground his carbuncle against his pillow." As showing the 
influence of Mind over Body in another way, one physician observes, 
" I think the case an interesting one, for he is clearly not an ordinarj' 
rascal. He must have much of that mental condition seen in hys- 
terical women." It having been observed at one hospital that, not- 
withstanding the tetanic spasm of his limbs, the muscles of the abdo- 
men were lax, these became sul>sequently " as hard as boards." In 
one hospital he presented all the appearances of left hemiplegia. A 
few days after admission he became affected with convulsive spasms 
of the paralyzed side. " The gradual onset of his symptoms from 
slight, at first, to the most grave in the end, was admirably assumed^ 
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and was so like the book description of ' iugravescent K[)op]^ 
that the idoa of imposture seemed really absurd." During the same 
year, having fallen down in " a fit" near St. Paul's Churchyard, be 
was taken to a hospital, where, soon after his adniifsiou, parapl^ia 
appcar»l. Some months afterwards, he fell down again in London, 
and ut another hospital was treated for hemiplegia during two 
months. Three months later he was admitted at a provincial hos- 
pital with well-marked sj'mptonis of hemiplej;ia, the jiarulyzed limbs 
being rigid. In less than a week he stalxxl Le felt mueh bett4:r, and 
wished to be discharged. On the same day he was seen walking 
alwut the streets perfectly well. He was sulweiinently a patient in 
at least foin- more hospitals, and was very sn««ssfiil iu his simula- 
tions. In one instance "be had an attack of tetanus, complete to 
every particular. Every spasm was noted, and it is certain that tJic 
amount of sleep which be got during the time was incredibly 
small. A student sat up with him almost every night, and tiie 
slightest changes were taken note of and recorded. We are told tiat 
it was really beautiful to walirh the effects of remedies in relieving 
the poor patient's agonies. On the 19th he left the hospital in a fit 
of indignation, because he heard a nuree say she tliought be was 
shamming. During bis fourteen days' sojourn, he eonnnmed 234 
ounces of whisky or brandy, and on the first four days he had 
eighteen hy|)odermic injections of morphia, containing one-tliird of 
a grain cai'h." 

Voluntary power over the muscles may be litat, and yet Emotion 
may be able to eicito their action ; and menversS, emotional influence 
may be sus{>ended and voluntary power remain. 

Thus, a gentleman, A. B., in middle life, is the subject of paralysis 
of the nerves «n})plying the tongue and palate. The afl'ection came 
on rather suddenly, hut for many years before, he bad suffered from 
the effects of a serious accident to the head, in consequence of which 
the brain was permanently injured. There was not, however, any 
sign of paralysis. The paralytic attack above mentioned was marked 
by inability to articulate, or to chew his food, while the muscles sup- 
plied by the ])ortio dura and the third pair, were unaffected. He had 
110 difficulty in expressing himself by signs or in writing. This 
state has continued for several years without material alteration. 
Now, in this «l«c, emotional excitement frequently has the effect of 
enabling him to articulate a sentence or two, although mnfiled in 
character. 
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Romberg gives two interesting cases illustrative of the class of 
iacts now referred to. 

The first was that of " a widow, vet, 50, who had already pa^se<l 
through two apoplectic attacks, causing loss of speech and paralysis 
of the left side, the former occurring after violent vexation. The 
face of the patient was i>erfectly smooth, without either furrow or 
expression. All the muscles of the face were deprived of voluntary 
movement. She was neither able to (x^ntract her forehead nor her 
eyebrows, to raise the nostrils, nor to move her check and chin. She 
was inculpable of closing the eyelids ; when requirwl to do it, she used 
her finger or looked on the ground, by which the eyeball was dir(»cte<l 
downwanls; the levator tarsi relaxed in its contraction, and the 
upper eyelid also moved downwards. On the other hand, she was 
not able to raise or close her lijxs, so that the mouth was constantly 
opened slightly, and the saliva ran out, rendering it rieoessarj' for the 
jmtient to l)e constantly wiping her lip. The lower jaw was mova- 
ble, the patient was able to open her mouth and chew ; but even 
these movements were not quite of a healthy character, for she was 
unable to open the mouth wide, and she was e(iually incapable of 
performing rapid movements of the lower jaw upon the upper jaw. 
The tongue did not obey the Will in the least ; she was neither able 
to protnide it between the teeth, nor to move it backwards or to the 
sides ; it lay in the mouth like a wedge, and rendered voluntarj' 
deglutition and mastication almost impossible. The sense of taste, 
as well as tactile sensation, were unimpaired, both in the tongue and 
throughout the surface of the face. Speech was imjKxled, but there 
was not complete aphonia, for the patient was able to utter an inar- 
ticulate sound, but it was out of her power to mcxlulate its pit(Ji. 
The sound was not a distinct vowel, but something like am/ or 07i</, 
for even when the mouth w^as wide open she was unable to say a 
distinctly, much less to articulate any other vowel." 

On the other hand, while the Will could not influence the contrac- 
tion of these muscles, their action was excited by direct or reflected 
stimulation, if we may call emotional excitement direct, and that 
which arose from without, reflected. A ludicrous idea — an intenv 
exciter — at once excited the muscles employed in laughter. " 
patient smiled and laughed, passing through all the ' 
movement without any difficulty, and at the same tin 
and nostrils went through the same movementv 
person can perform, but over which our patie 
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TLey were as little luduccd by any external stimulus, as pricking or 
pincluDg the check. When nhe Itiughcd, aho was also able In pro- 
duce other sounds besides those meDtioned. These sounds were also 
inartioulate, but still tliey varied in Uieir elevation according to the 
oharact«r of the emotion that caused the laugh, a circumstance not 
otherwise observed. But it be<«ine evident how little these sounds 
were under the voluntary control of the patient when she laugheil 
violently; she then uttered a peculiar, grunting, animal sound, of 
which she was in a measnre ashamwi, and would willingly have 
Buppreased. She therefore tried to shorten it as much as possible j 
however, the sound continued even after the movements of laughter 
had censed, at a time when in a healthy individual no further soutiil 
would have been emitte<l" (abridged from xxxiv, II, p. 278). 

This patient subseijiiently died of cholera, and a jKJst-morleni ex- 
amination disclosed a hemorrhagic cyst, the size of a small walnut, 
at the external edge of the right hemisphere, at tlie junction of the 
anterior and middle lolxis, 

In the fi)llowing case, the Will retained ita influence over the 
muscles supplied by the facial nerve, when the emotions were power- 
less: 

The right side of the iace of a girl, sA. 12, was "expressionless in 
emotions, and ahowed no increased action in accelerated respiration, 
after running, &f. Never tlieloj*s, Ihe child was as able to c"ntn>l 
the mu-scles on this side as those on the left ; she could move the 
angle of the mouth, dilate her nostrils, wrinkle her forehead, and 
contract her eyebrows at will. There was no marked change in the 
sensation of the right side. The movements of mastication were un- 
disturbed at either side when the child was r^^nled full in the fai-e, 
while in a state of repose the mouth was found to slant, as in the 
usual instances of sudden peripheral paralysis of the facial nerve ; 
but as soon as the features (of the sound side) were altered by emo- 
tions or by talking, the unequal action of the two sides of the face 
became manifest. 

"The child was deUcatc, and the malady wa« developed gradu- 
ally. Besides, there was a deviation of the vertebral column, be- 
tween the scapulte, of abont one-tliird of an inch from the straight 
line to the left, and the right half of the tliorax appeared sunk to 
the same extent" (xxxiv, II, p. 280), 

The various forms or modifications of respiration — sighing, yawn- 
ing, sobbing, laughing, coughing, and sneezing — can be performed. 
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or at least imitated, by the Will ; but, when not excited by local 
irritation, are usually induced by the mental stimuli comprised under 
our second division of mental states — Emotion. 

Hunter, who, not only by his writings, but by the disorders of 
his own body, serves a useful purpose in the present investigation, 
had a remarkable attack, during which he was able to keep up 
respiration by the Will. We read in his biography that " he once 
suffered from an alarming sp&sm attended by a cessation (?) of the 
hearths action, which lasted three-quarters of an hour, in defiance of 
various active remedies suggested by Dr. Hunter, Sir George Baker, 

&c The immediately exciting cause was a violent mental 

affection. During this attack, the sensation and voluntary actions 
continued unaffected, and Hunter continued to respire by a volun- 
tary effort, with a view of keeping himself alive ; though, as he after- 
wards observed, the continuance of respiration was probably of no 
service, as the circulation had ceased" (ii, I, p. 45). 

In vocalization, the action of the Will on the vocal muscles, is 
greatly influenced by the sense of hearing, persons born deaf being 
unable to direct their movements so as to produce intelligible sounds. 
In deglutition, the Will can only be said to act indirectly, namely, 
by supplying the required stimulus — the saliva or food. The mus- 
cles engaged in urination and defecation are, of course, largely in- 
fluenced by the Will. It is unnecessary, however, to do more than 
refer here to such works as Carpenter's " Human Physiology." . 

The Will also possesses the power of controlling, within certain 
limits, the reflex action of the voluntar}' and semi-voluntary mus- 
cles, both in health and disease, whether excited by ideas, sensations, 
or local irritation without sensation. 

Although ideo-motor acts presuppose the Will's abeyance, and the 
cerebrum's automatic action, it may be said that the Will is con- 
stantly engaged, except in sleep and allied conditions, in limiting, 
directing, and controlling the automatic or reflex action of the brain, 
and the muscular movements resulting therefrom. 

An involuntary malediction half escapes the mouth, and is checked 
by the forcible repression of the Will. In the early stages of in- 
sanity, the conflict between the Will and automatic cerebro-muscular 
action is often, as we all know, intense. 

The influence of the Will, in controlling consensual movements, is 
sufficiently well shown in the familiar instance of the resistance 
which can be offered to the contraction of the orbicularis, if fore- 
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warned; we reaolve not to yield to tbe attempt to sbirtle us into 
winking, or to the motions which naturally ensue from tickling tlie 
solo of the foot, &c. 

Voluntary efforts to control or suspend true excito-tnotor move- 
raputs, as in respiration, defecation, &c., though, for a tinio sncccse- 
fiil, are in the end, and in no long. time, defeatwl by the irresistible 
force of the spinal nerves, or rather cord. 

We may see this in animals as well "as in man. For example, my 
eat is trouhled with a bad cough, which com(« on in paro-xysnie, 
The other day, when one of these attacks occurred, she heard a mouse 
behind the (skirting board near her. Her attention was immcdiutcly 
arrested, and the cough ceased j the moment before in a state of dis- 
tress, she was now lively and excited. After awhile, however, a 
Htruggfe (tcciuTod between the two forces, dei-ived fi-om ihe volitional 
and respiratory centres. She stood ready for a jiT)ring, and was raoet 
aaxiotis to be [M-rfectly quiet, but she could not pre\'ent occai^innal 
<«ughs, which would effectually frighten away her intended victim. 
Reflex action was not entirely under the control of the Will, but was 
notably checked by it. 

Tbe following simple example, owurring in John Hunter's prac- 
tice, serves to show the power of the Will in antagonizing reflex 
action: A woman, aged 46, was troubled for some years with spas- 
modic wryneck. This contraction of the stcmo-ma^toid it was 
always in her power to prevent by contracting tJie muscle of the 
opposite side, when she sufficiently recollected herself. Tbe alTectctl 
muscle did not contract itself, unless she accidentally contracted it a 
little, after which it continued till the full effect was produced. 

A good illustration of the same ijower occurs when artmsed from 
sleep by simple cramp of the ga-strocnemius ; we are able, by the 
vigorous exertion of tJic Will, to extend the muscle in spite of power- 
ful reflex action tu the i»ntrary. 

The suspension of the Will, from whatever cause, allowB of the 
free play of tbe centres below the cerebnim, and thus explaiua the 
reflex or automatic acts which occur after mental shock. 

In addition to its action through the nervous system u]>on the 
purely vohmtary muscles in producing movements, the Will can 
exert a certain active influence over those of the semi-voluntjuy 
cla£s engaged iu respiration, deglutition, urination, and tiefecutiun. 
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SECTION in.— Influence of the Will upon the Involuntary 

Muscles and the Organic Functions. 

The direct action of the Will upon the heart and non-striated 
muscles of oi^nic life, if it can be ever exerted, is altogether ex- 
ceptional, although it may powerfully influence them imliredlyy by 
directing the course of the emotions and ideas to them, and in this 
M-ay it may and does affect the organic functions. 

The alleged occasional direct action of the Will over the heart 
and non-striated mascles is of physiological interest, although, if ad- 
mitted, of too rare oamrrence to be of much practical irai>ortanw. 

A distinguished Fellow of the Royal Society (ajt. 79) told me that 
he could, by voluntary effort, increai^ the frequency of his pulse 
from 10 to 20 beats in the minute. He acceded to my request to 
make the experiment, with some reluctanw, from a sense of danger 
aooompanying it, or at least a conviction that it was not desirable for 
his health. On being seated, the pulse was, I found, 63, soft and 
regular. In the course of about two minutes, it increased in fre- 
quency to 82. On requesting him to des(»ril)e how he attempted to 
accelerate it, he said that he could hardly describe the chamcter of 
the effort, but that it seemed to be partly due to " a sort of impulse, 
accompanied by an internal shiver, and partly to an action upon the 
breathing." As, however, the mere diret'tion of the Attention to 
the heart is sufficient, under certain cinrumstances, to increase the 
number of its beats, it does not seem n(»cessar}^ to suppose that the 
Will acted directly upon the muscular tissue of the heart, in the same 
sense as we speak of its acting upon the voluntary muscles. The 
writer is not, however, able himself to increase the frequency of the 
poise by the concentration of the Attention. In regard to the respi- 
ration, his experience is the same, nor was there in this gentleman's 
ca<«e, any apparent increase in the respiratorj' movements. 

The case of Colonel Townsend has lx»en often adduce<l as an in- 
stance of the power of the Will in controlling the action of the heart; 
but interesting and remarkable as the phenomenon he exhibited was, 
the Will possibly acted only indire(*tly on this organ, the cardiac 
symptoms resulting from a peculiar condition of the nervous system, 
self-induced, and resemblinj:: that occ^u^ionallv caused bv Artificial 
Somnambulism. Dr. Carpt^nter inclines to this view, "for in this 
ccmdition/' he observ-es, " there is sometimes an extraordinary re- 
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tardation of the rcspimtory movciueiite and of the piil-iations of (he 
heart, which, if carried further, would produw a statt- of complete 
collapse" (viii, p. 1103). Calmeil thiiika that it need not 
much surprise if the Will should, in some cases, be able to 
the action of the heart; and oertainly, if iu at least oue inslam 
about to be mentioned, V()luntary ruminatiou haa occurred, tlicre 
no reason why an exceptional distribution of the nei'\'es should 
have enabled Colonel Towusend to inDuence his heart even directly) 
The statement respecting him is that " he possessed the remarkabl* 
&culty of throwing himself into a trance at pleasure. The heart 
ceased, apjmrently, to thnib at his bidding, respHration seemed at an 
end, his whole frame assumed the icy chill and rigidity of death, 
while his face became colorless and shrunk, and his eyes fixed, glazed, 
ftnd ghastly ; even his mind ceased to manifest itself, for during the 
tranoe it was as utterly devoid of conscious uess as his body of anima- 
tion. In this state he would remain for hours, when these singular 
phenomena wore away, and he returned to his usual condition'' 
(Ixxxv, p. 231). I)r. Cheyne and Dr. Buynard believed oil one oo- 
casion tliat lilV was extinct, and were about to leave ttie colonel, when 
signs of returning animation apixjurwi. (See Appendix.) 

Dr. Darwin says, " There is an instance told in tlie ' Philusophiei^ 
Transactions ' of a man who could for a time stop the motion of hi 
heart when he pleased, and he adds the case of a geutlcman whi 
could BO far increase the periHtallic action of the bowels bvvoliinl 
eflbrt, that he could cause tlieir action at any time in half an hour 
(Ixxv, J, p. 39). 

In this connection, the prolonged suspension of active vitality- li 
the Fakirs, authenticated by English ofBcers and metlical men, ai 
referred to by Mr. Braid and Dr. Cari»nter, is imiHtrtant, as beiu|f^ 
probably induced by the Will forcibly (.-oncentraling the Attentiiwi 
upon one subject, and leading to a condition of the organic functions 
similar, iu some rosijccts, to that of Colonel Townsend. St. An- 
gustine gives a case of voluntaiy tranoe in the "De Civitate De\" 
I (Opera, EiUt. 1.569, vol. v, p. 7iHi): "Jam illud multo incredibilius, 
I qaod plerique fratres memorift reccntissimit ex]»erti sunt. Freebytw. 
mt-quidam nomme He*titutus in jiarcwia Calamensis eoclesitp, qi 
^UED^ ci placebat (rogabatur autem ut hoc faceret ab eis qui rei 
tinbilem coram scire cupiebant), ad iraitntas quasi lamcntantis cuji 
^ibet homines voces, ita se auferebat a sensibus, et jacebat fiimillimi 
mo ; ut Rou solum vellicantcs atquc pungentes minlmc 
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sed aliquando etiam igne urcretur admoto, sine ullo doloris scnsu 
nisi postmodum ex vulnere ; non aiitcm obnitcndo, sed non sonticndo 
non movere corpus, eo probabatur, qnod tanqnam in defuncto nullus 
inveniebatur anhclitus: hominum tiimcn voces, si elarius loquerentur, 
tanquam de longinquo se audisse |>ostea refercbat." In hypnotism, 
the process suspends the influence wlii(*h antagonizes that of the sym- 
pathetic over the calibre of the cerebral arteries, but this is due to 
exhausting the cerebrum, by straining the muscles of the eye, and 
by the concentration of the Attention, which are both dependent on 
the Will. It does not act, however, directly upon the calibre of these 
vessels, nor is there suflBcient proof that, in any instance, the indi- 
vidual Will has been able to act directly upon the arteries of the 
body, apparent examples of this power being attributable to rigidity 
of the surrounding muscles, or to emotional states, excited by the 
Will. 

In considering the possibility of the Will acting upon non-striated 
muscles in some instances, we mast not omit to mention that Peter 
Frank and Blumenbach record two cases of great interest. In that 
related by the former, the power existc<l of commencing the act of 
rumination by the direct exercise of the Will. In Blumenbach's 
case a patient affected with rumination was able to arrest it by voli- 
tion (xxxiv, II, p. 14). 

Voluntary rumination is incidentally mentioned by St. Augustine 
in the following passage, the whole of which is worthy of preserva- 
tion: "Sunt qui et aures moveant vcl singulas, vel ambas simul. 
Sunt qui totam csesaricm capite immoto (]uantum capilli occupant, 
deponunt ad frontem, revocantque cum volunt. Sunt qui eonnn qxias 
poraverunt incredibiliter plunma et varitiy paululum prdccordiiH eon- 
tredatis, tanquam de aaeculo, quod placuerity iritegerrimum proferunt. 
Ipse sum expertus, sudare hominem solere cum vellet. Notum est, 
quosdam flere cum volunt, atque ubortiin lachr^-nias fundere'^ (loc. 
cit.). Voluntary perspiration, it will be observed, also finds a place 
in the above enumeration. 

Of the muscles concerned in vomiting, the alxlominal are, no 
doubt, more or less under the inflnenw of the Will ; but it differs 
fipom the semi-voluntarj- acts, such as defecation, with which it is 
frequently classed, in that it cannot l)e performed by all persons 
voluntarily, at one time or other, in consequence of some of the miis- i 
cles required by the act iK'ing altogether of the non-striated class- 
Romberg states that Bichat poss(»sse<l the power of voluntarily vom- 
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r, and that Riclierand cites on instanre of it also. It would hv. 
interesting to know whether this jmwer was exerted in these ejLses 
witliout any previous nausea whatever. 

The example liowever, of alleged voluntary control over the 
heart, stomaeh, and oesophagus, are so r.ire that, at most, they only 
prove that exeeptions niay occur to an almost universal rule, and are 
of no pruL'tical utility. 

The exceptional influence of the Will over non-striated muscle, le 
exhibited in the power jxieeesscd by some persons of oontrauting or 
dilating the pupil at pleasure. ProfesM>r Laycoek Btatca that a 
gentleman now living (1860) posseB.'WP tliis power. He does not sny 
whether the action of the Will was direct, or through the medium 
of ideas. Possibly he refers to Dr. Paxtou, mentioned below. 

The cttie of Prof. Beer, of Bonn, is thus described in the "British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgic^l Review," on the authority ijf 
Biidgt: "He is able in the same light to contract or dilate his pupil 
at will. This change In the size of the pupil, however, he brings 
about only through certain ideas; when, for example, he thinke of a 
very dark space, the pupil dilates. When, on tlie contrary, he 
thinks of a very light place, the pnpil contracts. He finds it more 
difficult to induce contraction than dilatation." 

It is added, "Budge has met with several other persons vfho can 
dilate the pupil in con^e(|nenee of such ideas, but not anotlier who 
can contract it also." The reviewer holds that from such cases we 
must conclude, not that the motion of the iris is voluntary, but that 
the idea of a sensation can bring forth motions as well as the actual 
sensation itself. From the same source I take the following: "Pro- 
fessor Allen Thompson, of Glasgow, has lately published, in the 
'Glasgow Medical Journal,' some remarks on the case of Dr. Paxton, 
of Kilmarnock, who possesses an unusual jwwer of contracting and 
dilating the pupil, allege<l to be voluntary and independent of any 
effort at adjustment of tlie eye. Dr. Paxton showed Dr. Thompson 
the motions of his iris, 'alternately contracting and dilating the 
pupil to a great extent, with apparent ease, at will ;' and he informed 
Dr. Thompson 'that although, in producing the motions of contrac- 
tion and dilatation of the pupil, he did not actually make an effort 
of adjustment, or attempt to fix the eye alternately on a near and 
distiiTit object, yet the effort to make either of these motions seemed 
to him, a.s it were, vciy similar to the motions for adjustment.' [Mr. 
Braid states that ' by directing the eyes loosely, upwards or down- 
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wards^ to the right or to the left, as if looking at a very distinct 
object, the pupils become very much dilated, irrespective of the quan- 
tity of light passing to the retina, so that in this manner we can con- 
tract the pupil at wilP (vi, p. 36).] Dr. Paxton further stated to 
Dr. Thompson, in proof of his possessing a power greater than usual 
of moving the iris independently of adjustment, that he 'can fix the 
eyes upon a near object, and, while steadily looking at it, dilate the 
pupil without any effort for adjustment for distant vision, and while 
continuing to look at a distant object he can still further dilate the 
pupil and contract it at will, without any attempt at adjusting the 
eye for near vision.' In short, as Dr. Paxton himself informs us in 
a letter, * he can alternately dilate and contract the pupil with as 
much facility as he can open and shut his hand,' and that, w^ithout 
the slightest effort at adjustment. This he can do also more rapidly 
than the pupil can adjust itself for near and distant vision. The 
pupil, Dr. Paxton says, has the ordinary action under the influence 
of light and shade, but he can always at will dilate it, whether the 
eyes be exposed to light or shade. 

"It is by dilating that he must always begin the movements in 
question. By a slight effort of what api)ears to him to be relaxa- 
tion, he dilates the pupil, and when the pupil is dilated, he can, by 
a slight effort of bracing up, contract it. Furthermore, Dr. Paxton 
says thai it is not by raiding up any idea in the mind, such as thinking 
of light and shade, that he calls foiih the movements of his pupils^ but 
by distinct efforts, and that he is always conscious, both by the state 
of vision and by the sensation in the eye, whether the pupil is in its 
normal condition or not" (vii, October, 1857). 

The desperate effort to awake from partial sleep which we are at 
times conscious of making, might seem to be, when successful, an 
instance of the influence of the Will over the vessels of the brain ; 
but what happens? The Will acts in two ways — first, the very 
effort to arouse oneself from sleep, excites the inhibitor^' action of 
the brain upon the sympathetic ganglia, which, uncontrolled, cause 
the contraction of the cerebral vessels as referred to at p. 94 of this 
work; secondly, the voluntary muscles are gradually excited to ac- 
tion. But if the brain be in the peculiar wiidition present in trance, 
there may be conscioasness and the strong de^sire to awake, without 
the power. In other cases, the fearful struggle may at last end in 
eerebro-spinal victory, and an escape from the grip of the sympa- 
thetic. Crichton gives such a case, that of a young lady who, in 
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i Htat«, was laid in a wiffiii. "On the day of her funeral severaJ 
fiBBS were sung before the door. She was conscious of all thai 
.lappened around her, and beard her frionds lamenting lier death. 
She felt them put on the dcad-clothts, and lay her in the coffin, 
which produced an indescritutble mental anxiety. She tried to crj- 
but lier mind was without power, and could not act on tlic body, 
It was equally imjioasilile to her to Btrotch out her' arms, or to open 
her eyci, as to crj', although she continually endeavored to do so. 
The iuterual anguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost heigh 
whf'n the funeral hymns began to be sung, and when the lid of the 
coffin waa about to l>e nailed on. The thought that she was to be 
buried alive was the first one which gave activity to her mind, and 
cause it to operate on her corporeal frame. Just a8 the people w«re 
about to nail on the lid, a kind of perspiration was observed to ap- 
jjear on the surface of the body. It grew greater eveiy moment, 
and at last a kind of convulsive motion was ol>ser\'ed in the hands 
and feet of the corpse. A few minutes after, during which fresh 
signs of returning life appeared, she at once opened her eyw, and 
uttered a most pitiable shriek" (Isiii, II, p. 87). In this case, the 
first indication of the relaxation of the capillaries, gradually freed 
from the excessive contracting iniluence of the sympathetic ganglia, 
was pej^piration, 

In concluding the conpideratinn of the Will, it may be said that 
the grcjit fact to bo borne in mind in regard to the range of its 
operation is that, M-hilc it cannot inllnonce (unless in a few rare 
eases) the organic functions directly, it can indirectly, through its 
employment of other mental forces, and can exert immense influence 
over the irregular movements of the muscles and automatic cerebral 
action. 



PART IV. 

INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE BODY IN THE 

CURE OF DISEASE. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES. 

Having considered the influence of varying mental states upon 
the bodily functions, both in exciting their physiological and patho- 
logical action, we proceed to illustrate the effects of the same influ- 
ence upon morbid conditions of the system. John Hunter only 
stated the truth of the case partially when he said, "As the state of 
the mind* is capable of producing a disease, another state of it may 
effect a cure,'* if by this he meant to imply that a dittercnt kind of 
emotion is required to remove a disease from that which caused it, 
whereas the character of the mental excitor may be, and often is, the 
same in both instances. Fear may heal as well as cause disea^. It 
would therefore be more correct to say that as in health certain men- 
tal states may induce disease, so in disease certain mental states may 
restore health. 

The Illustrations which we shall bring forward may seem to some 
a thrice-told tale and of little practical use, but they are, in the au- 
thor's opinion, of great importance on several grounds, but (^specially 
so in r^ard to the question whether the psychical cures of disease 
performed by Mesmerism and kindred processes, are due to a force 
proceeding Grom A. the healer to B. the healed, or are simply the re- 
sult of the particular mental state of B., excited by A. It is obvious 
that in those cases in which the individual's own emotion (c. (/,, Fear) 
causes changes in the body, there can be no influence derived from 
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the hypothetical clisease-hcaling emanation of another person ; and if 
the cures are as frequent and as complete under these conditions, 
there is no occasion to assume that any other principle is at work in 
those coses in which the cure is preixxlod by some particular action 
on the part of another. If, on the other hand, it is found that al- 
though certain emotions, as Fear, exert a marked effect in removiiig 
morbid conditions of the system, the presence or contact of some in- 
dividuals ])oa*es«e9 a still greater influence, or if while an ordinary 
mortal can act upon a patient's disease, beneficially, by designedly 
exciting his Imagination, his Will, or his Hope, a Valentine Great- 
rakes can, by the touch of his hand, exert entire and instant influ- 
ence, which takes effect in a larger number of lostanctw — an effect 
which is more powerful in its operation, which is assertnl to be an 
accidentally discovered gift, and is practiced without any rt^iard t«i 
the suppose action of the Imagination — then a different principle 
may be siigge*ted, but it is not proved by these cirounistances, for 
the question still arises whether B.'s fear of, or faith in A., does ucrt 
even then constitute the real explanation of the effects produ<y?d. A 
man possessing — 

" An eye liku Miirg, to iJlrrs^n and command," 

is certainly much more likely to influence the ner\'oiis system of B. 
than if destitute of au expression indicating force of will. The 
strongest argument in favor of the possession of a distinct power on 
the part of Greatrakes would be drawn from the circunastance that 
the sense of an overH-helming mental force or impulse was, in th« 
first instance, the cause of his applying his hand to parts affected 
with disease. It may feirly be asked, why was he sutreessful before 
there was the least reason to expect any remarkable effects from hi» 
"stroking?" This early success, taken in connection with the im- 
pulse which be experienced, ought at least not to be overlooked by 
an honest investigator of the success of his metlKMl, as witn(>ti«?d by 
Boyle and other acute observers, for it is certainly the most diHiciilt 
circumstance to explain merely by the action of the patient's miud 
upon tlie disease. At the same time, although it is difficult to con- 
jocture why he had an impulse to heal by atniking, it is (wrtain that 
ao one could be stroked without having the attention more or less 
strongly directed to the seat of the disoa-se, and that the mere process 
of stroking may be of great use in altering the capillary circulation 
of the part, in the same way an the metallic tractors prove l^oueticiitl. 
In neither method must the physical element be overlooked. 
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But even shoald it be eventually shown that a jx)wcr emanates 
from some persons as is alleged, which when applied to disease ex- 
erts a salutary influence, the cases collected in this chapter will not 
be useless, for they will show what can be done without the contact 
of another person, and will serve as a warning not to conclude has- 
tily that, in other cases, diflerent powers have been exerted. Such 
emanating power is not intrinsically absurd. We recognize animal 
electricity ; and the correlation of physical forces makes it difficult 
to see why animal magnetism should be regarded as impossible. 
Only, it would be altogether unphilosophical to have recourse to 
this or any odylic agency, if the phenomena in question can be ex- 
plained without it. The advocates of a magnetic fluid themselves 
admit that the Imagination may, as regards certain phenomena, pro- 
duce in some instances the same results. The most able and promi- 
nent supporter of Mesmerism in this countr}-, the late Dr. Elliotson, 
says, "If a mesmeric effect has once been produc^ed — an effect un- 
questionably of mesmeric agency — we cannot \ye sure when it recurs, 
even under mesmeric processes, that it is not the result of Imagina- 
tion, if the patient is aware of mesmeric means being employed in 
order to induce it. Whether Imagination could induce a violent in- 
flammation of the eyes, with a severe eruption on the skin, on a cer- 
tain day fixed upon by the patient long before, I will not say ; but 
that the idea of a fit of convulsions, pain, &(?., occurring on a certain 
iiitare day and hour, is sufficient to excite it at the very time fore- 
told, I have no doubt, and many such apparent predictions are of 
this nature and no predictions at all, but results of a strong Imagi- 
nation" (xxxvi, January, 1853, p. 358). 

So also Dr. Gregory, the late Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in urging the proofs in favor of the occurrence 
of certain psychical phenomena indejwndently of the Imagination, 
candidly admits that "the impressible state" may be caused by an 
appeal to this faculty. "It may be," says he, "induced by an in- 
ternal change in the patient's nervous system, caused by what may 
be called an appeal to the Imagination, or in other words, by the 
physical effects of fixed gazing on the nervous system of him who 
gazes." Again, "It is certain that in the greater number of cases 
the impressible state is produced by means of an apjxial to the 
Imagination of the patient, and when he is in that state, the very 
character of the phenomena now to be described consists in their 
connection with and depeiidence on the Imagination — that is, on 
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mental iDipr(.>H.Hions made nti tlic patient. For tliis reosoD ve call 
them the phenomena of Su^estion, or su^estive phenomeua" 
(xxxvi, April, 1852). 

The foregoing is equally true when applied to the cure of disease^ 
In regard to the explanation, which some are digjHised to find in Dr. 
B. W. Richardson's "Theory of a Nervous Ether," of the relief of 
diseuiK by mesmeric manipulations, it may be remarked that this 
ether may exist, but be incapable of passing from A, to B., or it 
might thus pass and yet not be a curative agent. All Dr. Ricliard- 
son suggests is that there exists, in addition to a, nervous fluid, 
or vapor, pervading the whole nervous organism, surrounding, as 
enveloping atmosphere, each molecule of nervous structure, and form- 
ing the medium of the influences transmitted from a ncrvc-contre to 
the periphery, and from the periphery to a nerve-centre. This theory 
might be applied to explain the cure of disease by Mesmerism, so 6w 
as the means adopted may concentrate the ner%'ous ether in one 
but this is quite a dllTcrent thing from supposing that it csenpcs 
the tips of the fingers, and exerts an influence over another perwj 
So, in r^anl to the resemblance of nervous to electric force, 
affinity may be true, but such force may not pass from A. 
Tlie admitted evolution of electricity in man docs not appear to 
present in unusual degree in those eases in which the power to heatj 
disease by the hand is alleged to exist ; and those jiersons who, li 
the lady and the monk, wliose cases are cited by Cariienter in 
"Human Physiology," have an excess of electricity, are not credit 
with any special healing gifts. Arago is stated* to have arrived 
the following, among other conclusions, in a report to the Academy 
of Sciences, on a case more remarkable than the foregoing, but I 
have been unable to verify the reference: "That, under peculiar 
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■ Sir Bi'njnniin Brodie, adopting this hjipatheBU, abaerve* thai 
m aT impression* from one pfirl of the nervuiia tirBl«m to Bnoth 
irvou* eyilem to Ihe mvnculnr and Rliindiiliir itructuref, hw ■ 
bUnce to ihu effects produced by the inipundernblo Rgonta thitn lo anythi 
eomt very probahle, ind<«d. (hut the nervous rurL>e it some Diodiili 
tllU furcci which produces tlio phenomena of electricity and tnas^eUvm, anil 3*00 
may revollect thut I have already vt-ntured t« compare the genoratiun of it, \>j 
Uit Kvtion uf oKygeniied blood on Ihc gray aubalanceof tbu brain and kpinal 
oord, to the production of the electric force by the action of the acid solution un 
ibe meUllic plates, in the cells of a voltaic battery" (iix, p 

* Among other worki, in an anonymous brochure, entitled "The Principl 
orHpirltunlists Expoaud," 1S64. 
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conditions^ the human organization givas forth a physical power 
which, without visible instruments, lifts heavy bodies, attracts or 
repels them according to a law of polarity, overturns them, and pro- 
duces the phenomena of sound." Contrary to the opinion of Mr. 
Braid, he, according to the same report, believed that a peculiar sen- 
sibility to the magnet sometimes exists. It is to be hoped that the 
interest at present excited in so-called "Psychic Force" will lead to 
a more extended and patient examination, on the part of competent 
observ^, of such phenomena. Whatever may be eventually proved, 
it will not be the less true, first^ as regards our immediate inquiry, 
that if B.'s Expectation, Will, or Emotion, cure his disease as effec- 
tually without as with the presence of A., it is unphilosophical to 
assume any other curative agent to 4)e present ; and, secondly y that it 
does not follow that because the Emotions or the Imagination can 
cure disease, that therefore there can be no beneficial influence pro- 
ceeding from A. to B. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

INFLUENCE OF MENTAL STATES UPON DISOKDER8 OF SENSA- 
TION, MOTION, AND THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS. 

SECTION I.— Influence of Mental States upon Disorders of 
Sensation. 

Odoiiiafffla. — \Vv all know how one common, but painful, affec- 
tion — tootlmclie — is removed tem|>nnirily or jwrmancntly by Fear 
or by the Imagination. Familiar with iufltaTU'es of tliis kind, we 
can readily believe the statement made by Dr. Kanieri Gerbi, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Pisa, in & pamphlet entitled "Storia Natii- 
rale di un Nuovo Iiisetto" — ^the insect here referred to being called 
by him eurctilio antiodontalgiGua. Its virtues were wonderful, for if 
etjneexed between the fingers, they hnd only to Ite appli«l to the 
tooth to relieve its a<^hing. Dr. Gerbi states that by this proce!=s, 
which clearly owed its efficacy to the Imagination of the sufferers, 
he cured 401 cases out of 629, I am indebted to Dr. Millingen's 
work for this reference. It is nnnecessarj' to multiply examples of 
BO notorious a fact as the magical power of the influence in question ; 
an inflnence not only well known to the dentist, but to every one on 
his way to tliat drcaded'personage, who, wishing to believe that the 
operation is not requisite, begins by doubting whether tlie pain is 
after all so very bad, and by the time he sets his foot on the step of 
the dentist's door, convinces himself that he is entirely free from it. 
And so he is ; at any rate, for a time. 

Sciaiicti. — A singular instance of the influence of the Imagination 
upon sciatica, may be found in a practice said to have been once 
common in Devonshire, related-in "The Anatomic of the Ekler," of 
Dr. Martin Blockwick, and cited in Brand's "Popular Antiquities" 
(vol. iii) : "The Boneshave, a word perhaps nowhere used or under- 
stood in Devonshire but in the neighborhood of Exmoor, means the 
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sciatica ; and the Exmorians, when affected therewith, use the fol- 
lowing charm to be freed from it. Tlie patient must lie upon his 
back on the bank of the river or brook of water, with a straight 
staff by his side, between him and the water ; and must have the 
following words repeated over him, viz. : 

** Boneshave right, 
Boneshavo straight, 
As the water runs by the stave, 
Good for the Boneshave." 

m 

They are not to be persuaded but that this ridiculous form of words 
seldom fails to give them a perfect cure." 

Painful Joints. — Sir Benjamin Brodie records the case of a young 
lady who had long labored under hysterical neuralgia of the hip and 
thigh, but who immediately lost all her symptoms on being thrown 
from a donkey which she was riding. He adds : " Another case 
has been published as an example of a cure by Divine inter|K)sition 
— ^the immediate cause of it being the prayers of the patient's spir- 
itual instructor, and his command, *in the name of the Saviour, that 
she should get up and walk^" ("Diseases of the Joints," 1850, 
p. 287). 

When we see that the mental emotions caused by the fall from a 
donkey, cure a disorder of which Dr. Copland says, there are few 
leas under the control of medical treatment, we can scarcely exag- 
gerate the importance of attacking Disease psychologically. 

The case which follows not only shows that the symptoms of an 
emotional disorder, functional in character, may so closely resemble 
one involving organic disease, that two distinguished surgeons may 
confound them (and it may be added that what hap|)ened "many 
years ago^^ may happen now, if not with experienced hospital sur- 
geons, with general practitioners) ; * but it also presents a good ex- 
ample of the cure of an hysterical affection of the joint by an exclu- 
sively psychical remedy. 

"Many years ago,^' says Mr. Skey, " when I was less familiar with 
hysteric afiections, I attended the case of a young lady of nineteen 
(suffering from a painful aft*ection of the knee) in conjunction with 
Mr. Stanley. We both deemed the disease to belong to the class of 
inflammation, and conjointly adopted the usual remedies so indis- 



^ Brodie confesses he had often made the mistake himself. 
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eriminal«ly resorted tu in all palafui aflwtioHS of thf joints. Msny 
weeks elajiscd without iniprovt'inent, and I remember that we diB- 
ca^sed with some anxie^ the probable issue in silisce^, dtstruction 
of ligaments, absorptioD of cartilage, and ultimate amputation uf 
the limb I One day my patient informed me that her sister was 
going to be niarr!e<], and thai, co^t wliat it might, she had made up 
her mind to attend the wedding. At this pnipoHal I shuddered. 
Having expatiated to no iiurjKrao on the probable consequences of so 
msh an act, witli al! the force of language I could comumnd, I de- 
termined to give stability to the joint for tlie occasion, and I strai>- 
pod it up firmly with adhesive plaster. On the fnllowiug day I vis- 
ited her. She told me she had stood throughout the whole ceremo- 
ny, had joined the party at tlie breakfast, and had returned home 
without pain or discomfort in the joint. Witliin a week her re- 
covery may be said to have been complete" (xlv, September 22d, 
1866). 

Stirring political events, demanding individual action, Imve a wou- 
derful influence over nervous affections. This feet was exhibited in 
the iirst American war. Dr. Rush, after stating that many whose 
habits were infirm and delicate, were restored to perfect health by 
the change of place or occupation to which the war cxjjoscd them, 
adds; "This was tlie case in a more esjwcial manner with hystcr- 
iral women, who were much interesttvl in the successful issue of tlie 
contest. The same effects of a civil war upon hysteria were ob- 
served by Dr. CuUen in Scotland in 1745-6. It may, perhaps, help 
to extend our ideas of the influence of the passions upon diseases, to 
add tlmt when either love, jealousy, grief, or even devotion, wholly 
engross the female mind, they seldom fail, in like manner, to cure or 
to stisjjend hysterical complaints" (Ixi, I, p. 132). 

Every one lias heard the story of the doctor who left his prescrip- 
tion on the taible for a lady who suffered from pleurodynia, sayiug, 
" Put this to your side," and how the patient literally did so, instead 
of obtaining the prescribed plaster, but, in spit* of this mistake, de- 
rived great benefit from the application. 

A parallel case of colic is mentioned by Dr. John Brown, of Edin- 
burgh. He ordered a laboring man some medicine, and giving him 
the prescription, said, " Take thai, and come back in a fortnight, and 
you will be well," As he returned at that time hearty and well, free 
from the colic and sinking at the stomach, of which he had complained, 
and with a clean tongue and cool hand and a happy iace, Dr. B. was 
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very proud of the wonders his prescription had effected, and said, . 
"Let me see what I gave you/' "Oh," said he, "I took it." "Yes," l( 
said the doctor, "but the prescription?" "I tookt^, as you bade me. 
I swallowed it;" that is, the paper itself! But the story is somewhat 
spoiled for our present purpose by the patient, who was accustomed 
to relieve his troubles by whisky, having been ordered to discon- 
tinue it, and live on broth and milk instead ! So that the Imagina- 
tion was, I suspect, the least important of the remedies. 

SEOTION n. — Influence of Mental States upon Disorders in- 
volving Excessive or Defective Action of the Voluntary 
Muscles. 

This division, as the corresponding one in previous chapters, is, of 
course, open to the objection that it is based on a mere symptom, 
and that it would be more correct to take the nervous system as our 
guide. It will, however, sufficiently serve our present purpose. 

Epilepsy, — Sweetser cites from the " Medical and Surgical Journal," 
vol. xviii, the case of a " lady in the prime of life, of robust health, 
who was for four years afflicted with epilepsy in a violent degree, the 
paroxysms returning three or four times a week, continuing for some 
hours, and leaving the patient in a state of stupor. A variety of 
medicines had been tried in vain, and the case was considered hope- 
less, when, on receiving a dreadful mental shock, by the circumstance 
of her daughter being accidentally burnt to death, the disease entirely 
and finally left her" (xliii, p. 28.) 

The old French Commission on Magnetism found, as I have 
already stated, that they could produce convulsions by acting upon 
the Imagination. But more than this, they found they could by the 
same talisman terminate them. "To prove incontestably, and to 
complete the picture of the effects of the Imagination, powerful alike 
to agitate and to calm, we have," say they, " put an end to a convul- 
sion by the same charm which produced it, the power of the Imagi- 
nation." 

In like manner, in the case of the poor epileptic girl treated by 
Madame de St. Amour, referred to at p. 76, " Levez-vous/^ said the 
latter^ "wnw itea ff'uerie/^ and the fit subsided. 

In the " Annales Medico-psychologiques" for 1846, is the report 
of a case of epilepsy from which the following is condensed : Marie- 
Anne Saverat, Auxerre, was very much frightened when about four- 
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teen years of age, In consequence ol'whifh she lost her conscioiisiicfis 
and was wmvulsed. In the evening she had anotlier attack. This 
alarm occurred when she was subject to headache, irritability, in- 
definite pains, and other symptoms whicli indicated a critical )>eriod^ 
of life. 

She had no return of these convulsive attacks until she was 
years of age, when the catamenia appearetl. The seizures are d< 
scribed by Dr. Girard as epileptic, and an ibllowed by 
incoherence. Soon after, maniacal attacks occurred and became so 
severe that it was found necessary to place her in an asylum. For 
about three years she remained there, having become one of the most 
violent and dangerous patients under Dr. Girard'a care, in spite of 
moral and medical treatment in a variety of forma. She escajx^l at 
length Irom the establishment, and fur three months remained at 
large. Here a new moral (brce came into action; to escape detertiou 
she exerted all the self-control at her commaud, and became cidm 
and ini>i!eneive. Though she does not appear to have eutirely re- 
covered, she remained free from epileptic attacks, coherent, and her 
habits were industrious and regular. In reporting this case, Dr. 
Girard observes that if he were a.sked how a moral influence, which 
provoked the attacks of epile])sy, can in a milder form ( Fear), benefit, 
or even cure, so serious a malady, he should, in reply, demand an 
explanation of the cure of an ague by acting powerfully upon the 
Im^ination. He remarks that epilepsy and intermittent fever Iml 
belong to the neuroaea, and it is not astonishing that they alike 
spond to the same psychical influences. 

Every practitioner is fiimilior with hysterical contraction of tl 
fingers. A young woman's fingers are firmly flexed upon the palm,: 
and obstinately nsist any attempt to extend them. All the orthi 
dox pharmaceutical means may be employed and fail, even if, its 
true nature being recognized, it is not conlbundcil with the cSetis of 
iniiaiomation of the tendons or their tbecw, or of organic cerebral 
disease; and yet a cure may be performed in a few minutes by what 
is ordinarily understood by the Imaginatiou, by a sudden thrill of 
Mope or Faith whidi matttcrs the tonic spasm, and sets the fingets 
free. Ur. Bertrand knew a woman whose hand, for thirty-cigbft 
years, had been closed as firmly as the fist of a boxer, and could vuly 
Ik opened by very considerable foroc; yet her hand, to his knowl- 
edge, opene<l in response to the appeal of Madame de St. Amour. 
At^hether it relapsed eventually into its former couditiou is not etat«df,i 
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but for three days, at least, it remained relaxed, and as serviceable 
as the Other. It is in regard to such cases (whetlier hysterical, or 
the remains of old disease) that Burton's pithy observation is but too 
true: "An empirick oftentimes, or a silly chirurgeon, doth more 
strange cures than a rational physician. Nymannus gives a reason 
because the patient puts his confidence in him, which Avicenna pre- 
fers before art, precepts, and all remedies whatsoever. 'Tis opinion 
alone (saith Cardan) that makes or mars physicians; and he doth the 
best cures, according to Hippocrates, in whom most trust." 

Mr. Kingdon's case, reported to the Medical Society of London, 
of an old man, the subject of paralysis agitanSy who was strikingly 
influenced by emotional excitement, is referred to by Dr. Moore, in 
his "Power of the Soul over the Body," p. 310. He "had l)een 
long unable to walk. The child of a friend was admitted to see him, 
and so greatly delighted was he that he arose, walked across the room, 
filled a paper with small shells, gave it to the child, and then sat 
down as paralytic as before." 

Paralysis. — Some years ago an intelligent sailor, whom I know, 
was left, among others, on one of the desolate Crozet Islands, in the 
Southern Ocean, and suffered greatly in consequence. A portion of 
the crew he describes as "seized with a strange sort of sickness, for 
they were all drawn up like cripples, some in a sitting posture with 
their heads resting on their knees, but in no pain, unless you went 
to move them, or they tried to exercise themselves to regain the use 
of their limbs." At last, a ship unexpectedly came in sight, and the 
sailors made large fires as signals of distress. " The sick men," he 
says " got half well at the sight of a fine ship, some even beginning 
to crawl about on all fours, and gathering up anything that would 
bum, to keep the fires going." 

It is, however, to definite cases of paralysis that we now w ish to 
refer. Probably, in the above instance, the men suffered from 
scurvy. 

Dr. Bouchut states that in 1849 a little girl, Louise Parguin, 
whom excessive F^ir had rendered dumb, and paralytic in all her 
limbs, was brought to him. " For two months everything had been 
done by the physicians, but to no purj>ose. In despair her father 
came with his child to Paris. The girl, who had heard of the great 
dly, its great physicians, and the Hotel Dieu, spoken of only in the 
most extravagant way, arrived full of faith to be cured. In the 
evening I saw her dumb and paralytic ; and, displeased at finding 
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such a patient id the hoHpital, made no preserijition. She was in 
the same state the next morning; 1 put off all treatment during tlie 
day. During the day slie bc^i to speak, the day after to move her 
linib^, and on the third day she walked about the halls completely 
eured. Her faith had saved her" (Ixxviii, Jan., 1865). 

Dr. Abercrombie relates the following: "A woman, mentioned by 
Diemerbroeck, who had been many years paralytic, recovered the 
use of her limbs when she was very nmch terrified during a thunder- 
storm, and was making violent efforte to escape from a eliamber in 
which she had been left alone, A man affected in the same manner, 
recovered as suddenly when his house was on fire ; and another who 
had been ill for six years, recovered the use of his paralytic liinbs 
during a violent paroxysm of anger" (xx\-iii, p. 399). 

Sir Humphrey Davy's well-known case of cure of paralyds was 
due to aroused hope and expectation. He placed a thermometer 
under the tongue, simply to aseertain the temperature. As the 
patient at once experienced some relief, the treatment was continued 
for a fortnight, when it ceased to be required, for the patient was 
well. This case is of interest from the application not having l>eep 
made to the part affectwi ; locjil excitation wa'^ not an element in 
the treatment ; and the Attention was directed rather from than to 
tlie ]mralyzcd limb. 

Dr. Paris relates the circumstance in the following words: "Early 
in life he was assisting Dr. Beddoes in his experiments on the inhala- 
tion of nitrous oxide. Dr. Beddoes having inferred that the oxide 
must be a specific for palsy, a patient was selected for trial, and 
placed under the care of Davy. Previously to administering the 
gas, Davy inserted a small thermometer under the tongue of the 
patient, to ascertain the temperature. The paralytic man, wholly 
ignorant of the process to which he was to submit, but deeply im- 
pressed by Dr. Beddoes ivith the certainty of its success, no sooner 
fblt the thermometer between his teeth than he conclnded the talis- 
man wag in operation, and, in aSiurst of enthusiasm, declared that 
he already ex[ierienced the efiects of Its benign influenee throughout 
his whole body. The opportunity was too tempting to be louL Da\y 
did nothing more, but desired his patient to return on the following 
day. The same ceremony was repeated; the same result followed; 
«jd at the end of a fortnight he was dlsmL^sed cured, no remedy of 
any kind except the thermometer having ever been used" ("Life of 
Davy," p. 74). 
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The following and the last of these Illustrations has done duty ho 
many times that we are tempted to omit it, but we insert it for a reason 
which has determined the same eourse in many other similar in- 
stances — ^the convenience to the reader of being able to put his hand 
upon the cases which he may be in quest of, bearing uj)on the same 
subject. 

Herodotus relates that " during the storming of Sardis, a Persian 
meeting Croesus was, through ignorance of his j)erson, about to kill 
him. The king, overwhelmed by this calamity, took no care to avoid 
the blow or escape death ; but his dumb son, when he saw the violent 
designs of the Persian, overcome with astonishment and terror, ex- 
claimed aload, *0h, man, do not kill Croesus!' This was the first 
time(?) he had ever articulated; but he retained the faculty of speech 
from this event as long as he lived " (xliii, p. 27). Sweetser quotes 
fit>m Van Swieten a case of hemiplegia of some years' standing, in a 
man, who was cured by sudden Terror. 



SKOnON m. — ^Influence of Mental States upon Disorders in- 
yolymg the Involuntary Muscles and the Organic Functions. 

We have already seen the influence of the Imagination, &c., upon 
the involuntary muscles (especially the muscular fibre of the intestinal 
canal), and will only add here three cases ; two showing the action 
of mental states on constipation, and the other on asthma — probably 
spasmodic. In the illustrations given, however, of other diseases, 
this action on the muscular coat of the vessels is, to a large extent, 
exemplified. 

Cbneiipation. — In the " Biblioth^que ehoisie de M6dccine," tome 
vi, p. 84, is a good example of the effect produced by the Imagina- 
tion, daring sleep, upon the action of the intoiitines. The daughter 
of the Hanoverian Consul, aged 18, having to take a rhubarb purge 
on the following day, which she esi)ecially disliked, dreamed that 
she had taken the hated dose. Griped by her imaginary rhubarb 
she awoke, and the bowels actetl freelv five or six times. Precisely 
similar is a case which I give on the same authority (Demangeon) ; 
that of a monk for whom some purgative had been prepared, to be 
taken on the following day. He dreamed that he swallowed the 
medicine; the consequence of which was that he was aroused by the 
necessity of attending to the calls of nature, and was copiously purged 
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eight times (Ix, p. 149). All must admit that any medical man who 
would engage to insure the same operations from imaginary as from 
real rhubarb or senna, would enjoy a fi^hionable purgative practice. 

Dr. Moore gives the following: ''An officer in the Indian army 
was confined to his bed by asthma, and could only breathe in an erect 
posture; but a party of Mahrattas broke into the camp, and fearing 
certain death, he sprang out with amazing activity, mounted his 
horse, and used his sword with great execution, although the day 
before he could not draw it from its scabbard '^ (xxxviii, p. 309). 

Warbi. — ^The influence of the Imagination upon warts, trivial as 
it seems, is really a curious page in the history of this power as a 
curative agent. They are so apparent that there cannot be much 
room for mistake as to whether they have or have not disappeared, 
and in some instances, within my own knowledge, their disappear- 
ance was in such close connection with the psychical treatm^it 
adopted, that I could hardly suppose the cure was only pod hoc. In 
one case, a relative of mine had a troublesome wart on the hand, for 
which I made use of the usual local remedies, but without ^fect. 
After they were discontinued, it remained in tiaiu quo for some time, 
when a gentleman '' charmed " it away in a few days. A suigeon 
informs me that some years ago his daughter had about a dozen warts 
on her hands. They had been there about eighteen months, and her 
father had applied caustic and other remedies without success. One 
day a gentleman called, and in shaking hands with Miss C — , re- 
marked upon her disfigured hand. He asked her how many she 
had ; she replied she did not know, but thought about a dozen. 
" Count them, will you ?" said the chiller, and taking out a piece of 
paper he solemnly took down her counting, remarking, " You will 
not be troubled with your warts after next Sunday.'' Now, it is a 
fact that by the day named, the warts had disappeared and did not 
return. 

" Old women," says Brand (op. cit.), " were always famous for 
curing warts ; they were so in Lucian's time ;" and he refers to the 
time-honored cure for warts, that of stealing a piece of beef from a 
butcher's shop, rubbing your warts with it, then throwing it away or 
burying it ; then as the beef rots, the warts decay. I daresay that 
the excitement of the theft was one element in the cure. 

As Dr. Carpenter says, therefore, " the charming away of warts 
by spells of the most vulgar kind " belong to those " cases which 
are realfaciSy however they may be explained " (viii, p. 984). 
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Lord Bacon^ in his " Natural Histon-," does not fail to refer to 
the curing of warts by charms, and adduces his own experience, but 
does not see through the charm the effects of the Imagination. " I 
had from my childhood," he says, " a wart upon one of my lingers ; 
afterwards, when I was about sixteen years old, being then at Paris, 
there grew upon both my hands a number of warts, at the least an 
hundred, in a month's space. The English Ambassador's lady, who 
was a woman far from sujwrstition, told me one day she would help 
nie away with my warts ; whereupon she got a piece of lard with the . 
skin on, and rubbed the warts all over with the fat side ; and amongst 
the rest, that wart which I had from my childhood ; then she nailed 
the piece of lard, with the fat towards the sun, upon a post of her 
chamber window, which was to the south. The sucx?ess wjus that 
within five weeks' space all the warts went quite away, and that wart 
which I had so long endured for company. But at the rest I did 
little marvel, because they came in a short time, and might go away 
in a short time again ; but the going away of that which had stayed 
80 long doth yet stick with me" (xiv, II, p. 73). 

Bacon attributes this result, not to the exj)ec^tant action of the 
mind upon the warts, but to the sympathy supi>osed to exist between 
the lard and the warts after they had once lx?t»n in ciontact. The lard 
having touched the warts, the melting or wasting away of the former 
in the sun, caused the disappearance of the latter. The explosion of 
this vulgar error is one of the triumphs of the inductive process of 
investigation which Bacon himself initiated. 

" Even tumors," says Hunter, " liave yielded to the stroke of a n^ 
dead man's hand " (ii, I, p. 360). A curious illustration of this 
superstition is given in Brand's "Popular Antiquities" (vol. iii, p. 
147), fix)m a nevrspaper published in 1777. "After Dr. D(xld had 
hung about ten minutes, a very dt?cently dressed young woman went 
up to the gallows in order to have a wen in her face stroked by the 
doctor's hand ; it being a received opinion among the vulgar that it 
is a certain cure for such a disorder. The executioner, having untied 
the doctor's hands, stroked the part aflected several times therewith." 
Unfortunately we are not told whether the application was suca^ssful. 

Scurvy. — ^That nervous diseases are not alone influence<l by the 
Imagination or Ex|)ectation, is well shown by the effect produced 
upon blood diseases. Scurvy, as has Ix^en often stated, was cured 
solely by this means at the Siege of Breda in 1625. The Prince of 
Orange, when the city was almost obliged to capitulate, sent word to 
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the sufferers that they shoulil soon be relieved, and provided them 
with iDcdicinc!' pronounced to Ik very eflieaciaus in the cure of acurvy. 
"Three Kimill vials of iiiedieine were given to cuch phytiitrian, iiol 
enough for the recovery of two patients. It was publicly given ont 
that three or four drojM were BufBeieiit to impart a healing virtue to 
A gallon of liquor." " We now displayed our wonder-working bal- 
Hams," coutinnes the narrator, Dr. Fretleric Van der Mye ; " nor 
were even the cnmmanderR let into the secret of the olieat put ujion 
the soldiers. They floeked in crowds about us ; every one soliciting 
that part might be reiierved for their use. (Cheerfulness again appHais 
in everj' countenance, and a universal faith prevails in the sovereign 
virtues of the remedy .... The effect of the delusion was really 
astonishing ; for many quickly and (wrfectly recovered. Such aa had 
not moved their lirabs for a month before, were seen walking the 
streets sound, upright and in (tcrfcct health. They boasted of their 
cure by the Prince's remedy .... Many who declanxl that they 
had been rendered worse by all former remedies, recovered iu a few 
days, to their inexprassible joy, and the no less general 9urpri[*e, by 
taking (almost by tlit'ir having bniugbt to them) what wc affirmed 
to be Uwir graciowt I'mioe'n cure " (Dr. Lind, " On the Scurvy," p. 
352). BefoR- this liappy experiment was tried they were, states \an 
dcr Myc (who was present), in a condition of absolute despair. " This, 
the terrihlest drcHmstance of all, gave rise to a variety of mineni'; 
hence proceeded fluxes, droijsies, and everj' Hi>eciee of distress (onine 
chaos niorlionim). iittendwl with a great mortality." 

It in statt-*! i>n gmwl authority that in 1744, the prosjx^t of a 
naval engagment between the British and Allied fleet had the effect 
of chocking the scursy (Ixi, I, p. 129). 

Such a result of the Imagination as the above shows, aa we have 
said, that its operation is not restricted to affections of the nervous 
system. John Hunter observes that, while we should naturally ex- 
pect that diseases connected with the nerves — and those in which 
their alteration is in the action of parts, not in their structure — 
would be most affected by the Imagination, "we find that there are 
other diseases with which they appear to have little connection that 
are much affected by the state of the mind " (ii, I, p. 360). 

GotU. — "You may sec a person with gout," says Abernethy in his 
Lectures, "who is almost unable to move with pain : but produce a 
shock on his nervous system by telling him that the house is on fire, 
and he will scamper about like a lamplighter. As Smollett tells us, 
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in one of his novels, of Captain Lismahago, who went into a house 
and cried out to an old gentleman w4th the gout, ^Mad dog ! mad 
dog !^ when he jumped up and ran out of the house even into a pond 
of water opposite." In such examples it is immaterial whether the 
terror arise from a real or an imaginary cause ; the remarkable, though 
familiar fact is, that a strong mental image or impression infuses 
new power into the nervous and muscular system. The very fear 
which in a healthy person may produce excessive muscular contrac- 
tion — a convulsion — will serve to nerve the limb of the crippled po- 
dagric just sufficiently to enable him to* escape from danger. But 
were this all, we could not adduce this occurrence as an illustration 
of the cure of the gout; an obstacle to locomotion being temporarily 
overcome, but the disease remaining. In the sec»ond case, however, 
adduced in the following illustrations, an actual cure would appear 
to have been effected. 

"A captain of a British ship of war," says Dr. Rush, "who had 
been confined for several weeks to his cabin by a severe fit of the 
goat in his feet, was suddenly cured by hearing the cry of ^ Fire !' 
on board his ship. This fact was communicated to me by a gentle- 
man who was a witness of it. Many similar cases are upon record 
in books of medicine. I shall in another place insert an account of 
one in which the cure effected by a fright eradicated the disease from 
the fydem 90 oompletdy as ever afieiicarda to prevent its return" 
Here is the case, communicated by Judge Rush, the Doctor's brother : 

''Peter Fether, the person cured, is now alive, a householder in 
Reading, seventy-three years of age, a native of Germany, and a 
very hearfy man. The first fit of the gout he ever had was about 
the year 1773; and from that time till 1785 he had a regular attack 
in the spring of every year. His feet, hands, and elbows were much 
swollen and inflamed ; the fits lasted long and were excruciating. 
In particular, the last fit in 1785 was so severe as to induce an ap- 
prehension that it would inevitably carry him off, when he was sud- 
denly relieved by the following accident. As he lay in a small back 
room adjoining the yard, it happened that one of his sons, in turn- 
ing a ¥mgon and horses, drove the tongue of the wagon with such 
force against the window, near which the old man lay stretched on a 
bed, as to beat in the sash of the window and to scatter the pieces 
of broken glass all about him. To such a degree was he alarmed 
by the noise and violence, that he instantly leaped out of bed, forgot 
that he had ever used crutches, and eagerly inquired what was the 
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mafter. His wife, hearing the uproar, ran into the room, whore, to 
hur a^toiiishnieiit, she found her husband on his feet, bawling against 
the author of the mischief with the iiioHt pasftonate vehemenw. 
From fhat moment he has been entirfty exempt from the gout, has 
never had the slightest touph of it, and now enjoys perfect hcuilth, 

haa II good appetite, and says he waa never heartier in his life 

To you, who have been long accustomed to explore diseases, I leave 
the tiwk of developing the principles on whicli this mysterious resto- 
ration from the lowest decrepitude and bodily wretchedness to a 
state of perfect health, has l)een accomplished. I well know that 
totjthaches, headaches, hicoouglis, &e., are often removed br the 
sudden impression of Fear, and that they return again. But to see 
a debilitated gouty frame instantly restored to vigor; to see ihe 
whole system in a moment, as it were, undergo a perfect and entire 
change, and the most inveterate and incurable diseuiH! radlcrillif ex- 
pelled, is surely a different thing, and must be acknowledged a very 
singular and marvellous event. If an old man languishing under 
disease and infirmity, had dierf of mere fright, nobody would have 
been surprised at it; but that he should l)e absolutely cured, aud his 
constitution renovatwl by it, is a moxt extraordinarj' fact, which, 
, while I am compelled to believe by unexceptionable evidence, I am 
totally at a loss to account for" (Ixi, II, p. 180). 

Prubably no one will lie dispo.«cd tr\ question ihe genuineness of 
this ca.se; but it is often easier to believe a thing has happened, than 
that it will happen again, I once called u|>on a physician whom I 
found powerless on the couch from an attack of gout. He said he 
" had been howling with pain for the last twenty -four hours." I 
venture<l to tell him that I had no doubt he would be able to run 
down stairs into the street if the house were on fire, or a tiger from 
a menagerie in the neighlKirhood should enter the room. He at 
once replied that, although such an event might cure a nervous or 
hyiderical disease, it would never cure goui. I mentioned several 
(fflses in point. He denied the facts, and asserted that no power on 
earth could possible make hivi move. Unfortunately {for science), 
neither fire nor tiger tctited the correctness of his opinion ; but as he 
was out again in a couple of days, there is nothing improbable in 
the view that, by a mental shock, he might have l>een as suddenly 
cured as Peter Fether, whose ease was chronic and much more 
severe, 

Ptitkkis. — Terror has appeared to benefit even patients in cou- 
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sumption. According to Dr. Blanc a frightful hurricane in Bar- 
badoes in 1780 had one salutary eflfect — that of benefiting sorae and 
curing others who labored under tubercular disease of the lungs. Of 
course in the absence of more detailed evidence, especially that ol)- 
tained from the stethoscope, such a statement must not be taken for 
more than it is worth. Dr. Rush refers to the cases related by Van 
Swieten and Smollett of consumptive patients recovering their health 
fix)m &lling into cold water, and inclines to think that in both in- 
stances fright and consequent exertion produced a beneficial result 
• — observing that this is only one of many proofs which might be 
brought forward, of partial or unequal action being suddenly changed 
'nto general and equal excitement throughout the system. The 
Passions excited by war are regarded by him as explaining some of 
^*^^ cases of phthisis which are said to have occurred in camp life 
(l^i,II,p. 83). 

Tissot records the following: A man of letters reached an ad- 

^'"^nced stage of phthisis, when he consulted a physician. At this 

*^^^od he happened to obtain frt^h literary distinction, and wa*< for- 

y^Jiate in other ways; the consequence being that he was greatly de- 

^^ted. The physical cflFect was that his pulmonary affection was 

'^^pended and remained stationary for a long time (xxxv, Sept., 
«67, p. 167). 
The same writer cites from Mead the case of a young woman, 
28, who labored under all the symptoms of confirmed phthisis, 
•nd was threatened with death, when exaggerated fear about the 
of her soul began to torment her. Alarm, increased by the 
^iisoourse and exhortations of friends, perhaps more pious than en- 
lightened, threw her into a state of religioits insanity. The conse- 
quence, as respects the bodily condition, was that the hcc^tic fever, 
%he expectoration, the sweats, the emaciation and other unfavorable 
oymptoms disappeared, and led to the hope of cure. But the form 
of the mental affection having changed to simple melan(;holy, the 
hectic returned, the pulmonary disease progressed, and the patient 
died in the last stage of consumption (op. cit.). 

It is important to observe, in the foregoing case, the different 
eflectB produced upon lung disease by different states of the mind. 
The excitement, although in the form of distress, acted as a counter- 
irritant, withdrew the forces marshalled in the thorax, and attracted 
them to the brain. 
Dropty. — ^Fear may be regarded as the digitalis of our Remcdia 
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F^jchica. By influencing the tone of the vital powers, it may act 
upon the circulation and the absorbents rapidly and efiectoallj. 
Abemethj's case of the poor woman frightened bj a bull, and re- 
lieved of her burden, will occur to the reader. Here the relief came 
through the kidnejs. It has been supposed that the fear of death 
(as well as the fasting he adopted) served to relieve Dr. Johnson of 
twenty pints of fluid, as recorded bj Sir John Hawkins. 

Dr. John Pennington, of Edinburgh, records the following : '^ A 
sailor in an ascites, fell ofi^ the end of the yard into the sea; the weather 
being calm he was taken up unhurt, but to use the sailor's words, 
who told me the story, he was frightened half to death, and as soon 
as he was taken out of the water, he discharged a gallon of urine or 
more." Dr. Pennington observes, ^' the sedative operation of Fear 
was, no doubt, the cause of the cure." 

Dr. Rush refers to the case of a young woman (19 years of age) 
who had taken the usual remedies for ascites without any ben^t. 
Dr. Hull was consulted, and immediately proposed that the opera- 
tion of tapping should be performed. " To this she objected, but so 
great was the fear of this operation, which the proposal of it sud- 
denly excited in her mind, that it l^rought on a plentiful dischaige 
of urine, which in a few days perfectly removed her diseaae." Again, 
a lady with dropsy in Philadelphia was informed that tapping was 
necessary, and was much terrified upon hearing it. " I saw her two 
days afterwards, when she told me, with a smile on her countenance, 
that she hoped she should get well w^ithout tapping, for that she had 
discharged two quarts of water, in the course of the day afler we had 
advised her to submit to that operation. For many days before she 
had not discharged more than two or three gills in twenty-four 
hours" (Ixi, II, p. 114). However, in this case the operation was 
subsequently performed. On the occasion of a second paracentesis, 
Fear again appeared to be the cause of a remarkable stimulation of 
the kidneys. Two similar cases fell under the observation of this 
physician. We have in a previous chapter (p. 296) reported an in- 
teresting case of this kind, in order to illustrate the influence of emo-, 
tioual excitement on the organic functions. In this and several other 
instances, the illustrations which we gave for this purpase were neces- 
sarily examples also of the cure of disease. 

Intermittent Fever. — A'' chapter might be written simply on the 
charms supposed to be of efficacy in ague. One remedy was wearing 
round the neck the mysterious word "Abracadabra," written in a 
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peculiar manner. Chips from the gallows, placed in a bag and hung 
round the neck, or put on the skin, " will cure the £^ue, or prevent 
it," says Grose. The same result was expected from the halter of a 
criminal who had been executed. 

In Brand's "Popular Antiquities" (vol. iii, p. 149), from which 
the above is taken, occurs the following : " Mr. Douce's MS. notes 
say, ' It is usual with many persons about Exeter who are affected 
with ague, to visit at dead of night the nearest cross-road five differ- 
ent times, and there bury a new-laid egg. The visit is paid about 
an hour before the cold fit is expected ; and they are persuaded that 
vnth the egg they shall bury the ague.' I shall here note another 
remedy against the ague mentioned as above, viz., by breaking a 
salted cake of bran, and giving it to a dog when the fit comes on, by 
which means they suppose the malady to be transferred from them 
to the animal." 

" Amulets," says Adams, in his charming and learned commentary 
on Paulus -Sgineta, "were very much used in ancient times for the 
cure of quartans. Alexander Traillian had great confidence in them. 
Cralen supposed that they owed their virtues to the physical properties 
of the substances which were appended" (vol. i, p. 248). 

It is stated that the ague was very successfully cured by Faith, on 
a large scale, by Ferrari us. In the course of a twelvemonth he cut 
the disease short in about fifty persons solely by slips of paper, on 
which he inscribed the word "febrifuge," and gave them to the 
patients with the instruction that they should cut off a letter every 
day. A Spanish lieutenant recovered by the time he arrived at the 
sixth letter (xxxvi, 1850, p. 161). John Hunter says, "Agues have 
been cured by charms, which have been used with a thorough con- 
viction of their being a sovereign remedy. I am apt to suppose that 
a spider's web, when taken for an ague, cures in the same way ; at 
least in one case, for on giving it without the patient's knowledge 
it had not the slightest effect, but by persuading the patient that it 
was a spider, the effect was produced; at least the disease did not 
return " (ii, I, p. 360). 

Intoxication. — Among the remedies for drunkenness. Dr. Rush 
(Ixi, II) enumerates Terror, and gives in illustration the story of 
some young merchants who got drunk in a cabin on James's River, 
and were carried away by a sudden rise of the river in consequence 
of a heavy fall of rain. In great danger and, no doubt fear, they 
floated in the current for several miles. " When they reached the 

28 
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shore that saved their lives, they were all sober" (p. 171). Another 
remedy he mentions is the excitement of a fit of Anger, and relates, 
on the authority of Dr. Witherspoon, the histoiy of a man in Soot- 
land, who was always cured of a fit of drunkenness by being made 
angry. The way to make him augry was, not to talk against the 
sin of drunkenness, but against religion. 

In connection with psychical cases for a state of actual drunken- 
ness may be mentioned a psychical antidote to intemperate habits 
from the same author, the emotion in this case being '^Resentment,'' 
but it would be more correct to say that it exhibits the power of the 
Will over the thirst for drink. '^ A citizen of Philadelphia had made 
many unsuccessful attempts to cure his wife of drunkenness. At 
length, despairing of her reformation, he purchased a hogshead of 
rum, and after tapping it, left the key in the door of the room in 
which it was placed, as if he had forgotten it. This design was to 
give his wife an opportunity of drinking herself to death. She 
suspected this to be his motive, in what he had done, and suddenly 
leftoffdrinking''(p. 176). 

A drunkard may be cured of his vice by the association of ideas. 
Immediately after drinking some spirits, a gentleman became the 
subject of a painful attack of rheumatism. The attack was due to 
exposure to wet, but he associated it with the toddy he had taken, 
and from that time did not cease to loathe that liquor. Whenever 
he thought of it, his imagination pictured the accompanying sensa- 
tion of suffering in his joints; his revulsion being automatic rather 
than dependent on any process of reasoning. Dr. Rush points out 
that Moses availed himself of this principle of our mental constitu- 
tion, when he made the Israelites drink the nauseous and bitter solu- 
tion of the Golden Calf, by associating which, ever after, with the 
sin of idolatry, they were likely to hold it in detestation. 

The influence of the state of the mind in modifying the ordinar}' 
action of intoxicating drinks upon the system, is shown by the cir- 
cumstance that if the attention or feelings are absorbed in any matter 
of interest, a much larger amount can be imbibed without producing 
an effect on sensation and motion, than would otherwise be the case. 

Threatened Death, — When treating of the influence of psychical 
agents upon the body in causing disease, we found them sufficiently 
powerful to cause death itself. Conversely, there is ample evidence 
to show that, while the dead cannot be restored to life, the patient 
threatened with death may recover through the instrumentality of 
mental impressions. It is not necessary to dwell upon the salutary 
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influence exerted by any circumstance which happens to excite the 
emotions of Hope and Joy in the sick-room; or the beneficial influ- 
ence of satisfactorily settling aflGiirs of business, &c. " I have known 
many recoveries from imminent danger," observes Dr. Badeley, " by 
the relief which the mind experienced after making a will; and most 
of that danger might have been prevented by having made it when 
in health." 

I have now sufficiently illustrated the remarkable influence ex- 
erted by mental states, as Imagination, Ex})ectiition, Faith, Hope, 
and Joy, in curing disease. To these cases might have been added 
a large number which I have collected together, in which the same 
influence was present, and was, in all probability, the oi)erative 
cause, but which I have rejected because they might be objected 
to, inasmuch as certain agencies were employed, to the power of 
which the cures were, and still are, by many persons attributed. 
Those who have visited the continental churches will remember the 
large number of crutches, sticks, splints, &c., which have been left 
there by those who have (there is no reason to doubt) been cured or 
relieved of contracted joints, rheumatism, and palsy, by prayers 
offered up to some saint, or by the supposed efficacy of their relics. 
Although I have no doubt that the iufluenc*e of Imagination and 
Faith sufficieutly explains the success of the method adopted in 
these cases, I exclude them as evidence for the reason above stated. 
So with the cures performed by Prince Hohcnlohc,* as the Roman 
Catholic might attribute them to supernatural agency transmitted 
through a Priest; as athe modern spiritualist^ maintains that he was 

* HU Dame and titles had probably much to do with his influence. They were 
Alexander Leopold Franz Emmerich, Prince of Iloheiilohe-Wuldenburg-lScbil- 
lingsfurst, Archbishop and Grand Provost of Gros!»wurdein, Hungary, and Abbot 
of SL Micbaers, at Gaborjan. Born 1794, in Waldr^nburg; educated in t^cveral 
UniTersities ; be officiated as Priest at Olmiitz, Munich, &c. When 26, he met 
with a peasant who had performed several astonishing cures, and from him caught 
the enthusiasm which he subsequently manifested in healing the sick. He con- 
stantly appealed to their faith in his power. 

" See in the "Spiritualist Jiklagazine," Nov., 1807, an article by William 
Howitt, ft'om which the particulars given in the tfxt are taken. In regard to 
Spiritualism, we would pursue the same course as in Animal Magnetism (see p. 
20), not say that the alleged phenomena arc impossible because the Imagination, 
Ac, can work wonders, but simply confine ourselves, for our present object, to 
the collection of cases which certainly are the result of psycho-physical influ- 
ences. If the spiritualistic cases of healing are not more wonderful, then clearly 
we are not justified in calling in another priuci])ie to explain them. If they are, 
by all means utilise them. 
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a Medium ; and a^ the Animal Mogneti.'^t claims them as the resntt 
of a magnetic influence passing from the princely healer to the 
patient, I sliall not adilace them as illustrations of the action of the 
Mind ujwn the Body in the cure of disease. The letter written by 
a Prince of the Blood — the ex-King of Bavaria — ^to the Count von 
Sinsheim, describing his own «(8c, is, however, too curious to be 
omitted here : 

My dear Count : 

There are mUU miraeUa. The ten hd days of the last month, (he 
people of M'uniturij vxigkt believe themgelfea in the timen of the Apoftles. 
The deaf heard, the blind now, the tavu: freely walked, not by the aid 
of art, but by a few xhort prayern, and by tJie invocation o/ ike name of 

JsHua On tlie evenint/ of the '2Sth,the number of persona cured, 

of botJi sexes, and of every age, anutunled to more tJian twenty. These 
were of all olaaaea of the people, from the kumbFeti to a prince of the 
blood, who, without any exterior means, recovered, on the 27(A at noon, 
the hearing which lie had lost from his infaruyy. This cure was effecied 
by a prayer made for him during some minutes, by a prirM who is 
scarcely more than twenty-seven years of age — the Prince Hohenlohe. 
AUhongh J do not /war so well rw //«■ majirrity of the persons vlio 
arc abmtt roe, there is no comparison betioeen my actual Mate and that 
which it uxis before, Jiesides, I perceive daily that I Hear more 

clearly My hearing, at present, is very sensitive. Last Friday, 

the miufic of the troop which defied in the square in front of the palace, 
struck my tympanum so strongly, that for (he first time, I was obliged 
to close the window of my cabinet. The inhahitants of Murzburg hare 
testified, by the most lively and sincere acclamations, the pleasure which 
my cure has given therm.. You are at liberty to communicate my letter, 
and to allow any one who wishes, to take a copy of it. 

Louis, Prince Royal. 

Bruclxnau, July 3d, 1822. 

So, likewise, Professor Onymus, of the University of Wiirzburg, 
reporting on the cases cured by Prince Hohenlohe which he himself 
witnessed, gives the following : 

"Captain Ruthlcin, an old gentleman of Thundorf, 70 years of 
age, who had long been pronounced incurable of paralysis, which 
kept his hand clenched, and who had not left his room for many 
years, has been jwrfcctly cured. Eight days after his cure he paid 
me a visit, rejoicing in the happinet>s of being able to walk freely. 
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" A man, of aboat 60, named Bramdel, caused himself to be carried 
by six men firom Carlstadt to the Court at Stauffcnburg. His arms 
and legs were utterly paralyzed, hanging like those of a dead man, 
and his face was of a corpse-like pallor. On the prayer of the Prince 
he was instantly cured, rose to his feet, and walked perfectly, to the 
profound astonishment of all present. 

" A student of Burglauer, near Murmerstadt, had lost for two 
years the use of his legs ; he was brought in a carriage, and though 
he was only partially relieved by a first and second prayer of the 
Prince, at the third he found himself perfectly well. 

" These cures are real, and they are permanent. If any one would 
excite doubts of the genuineness of the cases operated by Prince 
Hohenlohe, it is only necessary to come hither and consult a thoasand 
other eye and ear witnesses like myself. Every one is ready to give 
all possible information about them.'' 

Father Mathew, in our own day, if not so successful as Prince 
Hohenlohe, relieved a large number of persons, and on exactly the 
same principle. The reason which induced us not to employ the 
Prince's cures in evidence, applies therefore equally to his. Ijet us, 
however, assume for a moment that in both cases their prayers, as 
affirmed by themselves and their adherents, were the cause of their 
remarkable success. The difficulty at once arises that in Father 
MatheVs case, the same diseases which he had cured during his life- 
time, were just as effectively relieved after his death, by visiting the 
good Father's tomb, in the firm faith that a miracle would be per- 
formed. The readers of his Life know that many a cripple left his 
crutch there. In such instances, the analysis of the agencies possi- 
bly at work is rendered much easier from the absence of several to 
which some would assign, in other instances, a therapeutic virtue. 
No living body, therefore no animal magnetism. No infinitesimal 
doses, therefore no homoeojmthy. No drugs of any kind, therefore 
no physic. No medium, therefore no spiritual influence of that kind. 
No priest, therefore no prayers over the patient. 

All these being eliminated, nothing would seem to remain but the 
influence of expectant Faith, an influence called into powerful ojHjra- 
tion by the supposed miraculous power of the deceased, augmented 
doubtless by the excitement occasioned by crowds flocking, with a 
common sympathy, to the same s|K)t. A patient, bedridden for years, 
is carried or manages to crawl there, the deepest emotions are 
stirred — ^hope, longing, belief — ^and she finds a new power in her sys- 
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tem ; an impetus is rf>nveye() to the limbs, and she walks home with 
ease. Her cure kindles the faith iif others, and it is not unlikely 
that the oiinhined influence of her sudden recovery of the use of her 
limbs, aod the imaginary virtues of the tomb, would restore some to 
health, for wlioni the latter alone would have been insufficient. The 
epidemics of cure arc as definite, and admit as easily of st»idy, as 
the epidemics of disease. They will also eqtially repay the labor 
bestowed upon traeing their tauses, tJieir rise and decline, and their 
extent. M'hj- they should decline is, |Krhaps, more difficult to ex- 
plain than why they should arise. 

Again, from the same point of view, although I do not include 
cases of insanity in my collection of illiiiitrations, since they are ex- 
amples of the influence of the mind upon its owu organ, I may refer 
to the menus employed till quite recently at Gheel' for the cure of 
the insane. 

In 186"2, when I visited the "City of the Simple," I saw the 
room where the lunatic is lodged, when the evil spirit with whic;h he 
or she is possessed, is exorcised, (Here it is orthodox to regard mad- 
ness as identical with possession.) 8ix mouths previously a lady bad 
occupied it. The priest rame to her every day witJi a relic, and per- 
formed the customary incantations. The result was perfect recovery 
within nine days. If not cured within that period, a patient is 
allowed to stay eighfocn days ; and then, if no change takes plaoc in 
his condition, he in dischargetl. The cures, I was informed, have 
been numerous ; hut now skepticism is undermining the superstition 
upon which they depend ; the doctors feel ashamed of the <lclusion ; 
ami the priests have to yield their claims to those of legitimate medi- 
cine, and are very likely half-ashamed themselves. Patients who 
would have been sent to the church of St. Dymphna, are placed in 

' TliPro is 8 legend that in the ninth century til o daughter of an IrUh king 
(Dymphnn) fled from her father's peraeculion on nccount of her hnving become 
a Cliristiiin. He followed tier to Oheel, and, liuving discovered her retreat, be- 
headed hor. Several lunatics who happened to witness the deed were cured on 
the spot. Admitting the fact, the cures at this stage of the history, may be re- 
ferred to H powerful and painfut emotion. The cures were, of course, regarded 
nsmiriiculoufl, andDymplina WHS duly canonized. The number who subsequentlv 
flocked to her tomb wns so great that, in course of time, a colony sprung up and 
a sane population becumo accustomed to tnke charge of the insane in their humble 
cottages. I viaited the Church of St. Dymplmn, where her acta are recorded in 
oak. from the day of her birth to that of her death. Here her relics are pre- 
served, and are still occasionally employed to minister to minds diseased. 
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the new Asylum of Gheel, but if only physical therapeutics are em- 
ployed, they may not recover so quickly. There is no reason, what- 
ever, to doubt these asserted cures resulting from a Ijelief in the 
efficacy of the fusty old bones of the saintess. As a ttou (ttw, uj)on 
which Faith may repose securely, they serve just as well as a pill of 
bread or a globule of sugar of milk. 

We have also in this chapter excluded cases of cure by the Royal 
Touch, for although when they occurred, they may fairly be attrib- 
uted to the expectant Faith of the patient, some would urge that 
the possibility of a mesmeric influence passing from A. to B. was not 
out of the question. To prevent any exception being taken, we 
therefore dismiss such instances, but can hardly avoid referring to 
one case which affords an amusing proof of the important results 
which may flow from attributing such cures to a wrong soiu*ce. 
Browne, of Norwich, surgeon to King Charles II, published a book 
called "Adenochoiradelogia, or a Treatise of Glandules, and the 
Royal Gift of Healing them." In it is the account of the case of a 
child which we cite here : "A nonconformist child, in Norfolk, being 
troubled with scrofulous swellings, the late deceased Sir Thomas 
Browne, of Norwich, being consulted about the same, his majesty 
being then at Breda or Bruges, he advised the parents of the child 
to have it carried over to the king (his own method being used in- 
effectually) ; the father seemed very strange at his advice, and utterly 
denied it, saying the touch of the king was of no greater efficacy 
than any other man's. The mother of the child, adhering to the 
doctor's advice, studied all imaginable means to have it over, and at 
last prevailed with her husband to let it change the air for three 
weeks or a moAth ; this being granted, the friends of the child that 
went with it, unknown to the father, carried it to Breda, where the 
king touched it, and she returned home perfectly healed. The child 
being come to its father's house, and he finding so great an alteration, 
inquires how his daughter arrived at this health. The friends 
thereof assured him, that if he would not be angry with them, they 
would relate the whole truth ; they having his promise for the same, 
assured him they had the child to be touched at Breda, whereby 
they apparently let him see the great benefit his child received 
thereby. Hereupon the father became so amazed that he threw off 
his Nonconformity, and expresseil his thanks in this manner : 'Fare- 
well to all dissenters, and to all nonconformists ; if God can put so I 
much virtue into the king's hand as to heal my child, I'll serve that 
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' I hat king so long a» 1 live, with ull thank fulness.' " Tliiis 
t! ], lice of a knowlcdgo of the inflilcncG uf Min<i upon liody 

>wn even in regard to the ehoiec of a religion. It is a pit}- that 
tture was clmnge of air as well b» the touch of Royalty to disturb 
the infereiK-e drawn from tho improvement following tlie latter. If 
it be attributed to change of scene rather than air, we might claim 
the ^eney as psychical. Mere change of locality, as is well known, 
will often lionefit a ]>atient, although the change, as regards air, is a 
change; for the worse. The remedy acts upon the body thntugh the 
mind or imagtuatiun. A hosptlul patient has an ill-conditioned sore, 
and does not go on well ; he is removed to another ward, and the 
vital action in the part may at once assmue a healthy appearance. 
A little jtsychical nitrate of silver has been employed, and has stimu- 
lated the granulations more effectually than its local application prc- 
viouBly. 

In rcffn'n(« to the Royal Touch, there 19 a curious passage iu 
Aubrey, "The curing of the King's Evil," he suys, "by the touch 
of the king, does much puzzle our philosophers, for whrther onr 
Hiiffs wfTP of the house 0/ York or Lancaaler, it did the curt lor the 
most part." In other words, the Imagination belongs to no par^, 
guild, or creed. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. 

PRACTICAI. APPLICATION OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON 

THE BODY TO MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

We now approach the consideration of the question, How can the 
foregoing &ct8, proving, as they do, the great influence which mental 
states exert over the body in disease, be practically applied for thera- 
peutic purposes ? Can this unquestionable power be controlled and 
directed ? Ought we deliberately to cause a mental shock ? We 
have seen that gout may be cured by the patient's window being 
smashed by a wagon, or by his house being set on fire. May we 
imitate these accidents to obtain the same end ? 



SECTION I. — Oeneral Influence of the Physician upon the Pa- 
tient in Exciting those Mental States which act beneficially 
npon the Body in Disease. 

No one disputes that the physician and the surgeon can and con- 
stantly do make use of this agent, in their mode of addressing their 
patients, in the hope and confidence which they endeavor to inspire, 
and in the removal of everything calculated to depress them. 

" Sunt verba et voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorcm 
PoMiS|et magDum morbi deponere partem." 

It is, however, a striking illustration of the relative degree in 
which psychical and physical remedies have been cultivated that in 
Pereira's "Materia Medica," which inchides in its range the B^medic 
P^jfchicaf the observations upon these remedies are compressei 
within three pages. While, however he points out the difficulty c 
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producing, regulating, and controlling psvfhical remcdiee, he allows 
that tliey are by no means unimportant, and ought not to be neg- 
lecttHl. He disposes of the influence of tlie Imagination in two 
lines. 

Few pliysiciana have had niofe practical experience of disease than 
the celebrated Dr. Rush, and his testimony to tlie gtxKl efleets of in- 
spiring confidence, even in active disease, is clear and forcible, " I 
have," be says, "frequently prescribed remedies of doubtfbl efficacy 
in the critical stage of acute diseases, but ncoer till I had worked up 
mj/patievtH ivto a cottfidence bordering upon certainty of their probably 
good ejects. The suet¥)« of this measure has much oilener answered 
than disappointed my expectations" {Ixi, I, p. 267). He attributes 
the cure to the vigorous concurrence of the will with the action of 
the mediiiine. 

In the " Lancet " of December ] 8th, 1 869, Dr. John Tanner ad- 
vocates the treatment of hysterical aphonia by electro-raagrietism, 
applied to the tongue only, and states that in more than fifty cases 
he had applied it without being unsuccessful in any. He reports 
four eases : In the first the patient's voice returned with a loud 
scream ; in the second the voitw at unco returned ; in the thitxl the 
voice returned, was lost j^^ain in abt)Ht ten minutea, and was per- 
manently restored afier a repetition of the rcmcily ; in the fourth the 
voice instantly returned. In his commentary upon these cases Dr. 
Tanner remarks, " It is all-iraportint, Ijcforc you apply electro-mag- 
netism, to convince your patient tJuitshe mil be cured; for if you fail 
in your powers of persua.^ion, it is probable the result of its applica- 
tion will not l)e satisfactory." This almost amounts to a confession 
that the applic^atiou is little worth in itself, but that the cure is really 
effected by jwwerfully appealing to the Imagination, and making 
use of means which the patient may well believe calculated to pro- 
duce a decided eiTect, 

Whether, and to what extent, the physician may avail himself of 
Fear in tlie treatment of disease, has often lieen discussed. It cannot 
be denied that, while inflicting a great deal of suffering, it has been 
successful in not a few instances, as in the case of the lady that was 
cured of the vapors by a Noble Ijord, who arranged that in the midst 
of one of her most violent fits, four mutes dressed in white should 
enter her ajtartmcnt, slowly approaching, and take her without vio- 
lence in their arms, and without giving her time to recollect her- 
self, convey her into a distant chamber hung with black and lighted 
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with green tapers ! ! (Ixxxvi, p. 26). Dr. Crawford, of Baltimore, 
is related to have advised a patient, who fancied he was dying of 
Kver disease, to travel. On returning, he appeared to be quite well, 
"but upon receiving information of the death of a twin brother, who 
had actually died of a scirrhous liver, he immediately staggered, 
and falling down, cried out that he was dead; and had, as he always 
expected, died of a liver complaint. Dr. CraAvford being sent for, 
immediately attended ; and on being informed of the notion which 
had seized the hypochondriac, exclaimed, ^Oh yes, the gentleman is 
certainly dead, and it is more than probable his liver was the death 
of him. However, to ascertain the fact, I will hasten io cut him 
open before putrefaction takes place.' He called for a carving knife, 
and whetting it, as a butcher would to open a dead <?alf, he stepped 
up to him, and b^an to open his waistcoat. The hypochondriac 
became so terribly frightened, that he leaped up with the agility of 
a rabbit, and crying out * Murder ! murder ! murder !' ran off with 
a speed that would have defied a score of doctors to catch him. After 
running a considerable distance, until he was almost exhausted, he 
halted ; and not finding the doctor at his heels, soon became com- 
posed. From that period this gentleman was never known to complain 
of his Uver ; nor had he for more than twenty years afterwards, any 
symptoms of this disease!" (op. cit., p. 149). 

Fear no doubt acts beneficially through the Will — that is to say, 
in presence of a greater evil, the patient resolves not to yield to the 
lesser one, knowing that if he does not yield, he will escape its in- 
flictioa. Under this class, fall thase numerous cases in which ner- 
vous symptoms— convulsions, spasms, &c. — are at once controlled by 
the threat of unpleasant consequences. 

We cannot, however, expect that beyond the salutary aw^, which 
in some nervous cases it may be desirable for the patient to feel for 
the physician, the emotion of Fear will be beneficially employed, 
and we fully unite with Esquirol in his remarks on its employment 
b epilepsy. "We reject," he says, "as dangerous the salts of cop- 
per and nitrate of silver, how many miracles soever may be attribu- 
ted to their use. We can say as much of Fear, which is recom- 
mended by some rash persons. But who can calculate the effects of 
Fear, and consequently, who would dare to make use of it, as a cura- 
tive agent ?'* 
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SECTION' n. — Lnportance of Arousing the Patient's WO) 

The power of the Will ia resi^tiug disease, apart from tlie infhi- 
ence of the Imi^nation or the concentration of the Attoation, a 
unqiiegtionable. "Oh, if I could once make a resolution, and de- 
termine to be well !" exclaimed the German phyeiciaii Walderstein. 

The poet Churchill said — 
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it road to hrallh, say wbnt thoy will, 
Ib never to snppose we thai) be ill ; 
Host of those ovils we poor morlnls know 
From doctor* and imo^naOoH Qow. " 

It is a pity, however, that we have to confess that the poet died 
at the early age of thirty-four (of fever). \Ve must conclude ttiat 
his dissipated life neutralized the good effects likely to result from 
supposing that he should not be ill. 

At a ^aiux of the Royal Academy of Medicine of Paris, Dr. 
Barthflemy expressed his conviction that tlje symptoms of hydro- 
phobia in man were mainly due to the tutagination aud irritability 
of the patient. In proof of this he addtit^d his own case. He had 
introduced hit; finger into the throat of a mad dog, and drew it ottt 
covered with frothy saliva ; in drj-iug it he obscr\'ed that he had a 
slight excoriation on his finger. He lightly cauterized it, bat ten 
days after, he experienced a sMise of constriotlon about the throat. 
He felt alarmeti ; the difficulty of swallowing increased until he could 
uot drink anything, and the sight of water caused spasms. The 
Will, however, was strongly e.tercised, and at last gained the day ; 
the symptoms gradually abated, and in about a week lie was well 
(Ix, p. 140). 

An event in the life of Andrew Crosse, the electrician, illustrates 
in a striking manner, the power of the Will over threatened disease, 
the symptoms in his case being those of hydn>l>hobia. It would 
seem to illustrate the force of this influence, not only directly over 
the incipient irregular action of certain motor ncr\'es and muscles, 
by foiling them into healthy exercise, but over the automatic action 
of the cerebrum itself, by resolutely arresting the train of ideas which 
have been excited. If "an act of the Will frequently excites such 
changes in the brain as to arrest an incipient paroxysm of an^na 
Wctoria or cpileitsy " (Laycock), there seems no reason why it should 

It exert tlie same influence over the symptoms preeent in thia awe. 
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Mr. Crosse was severely bitten by a cat, which died the same day 
hydrophobic. He appears to have thought little of the circumstance, 
and was certainly not ner\'ous or imaginative in regard to it. Three 
months, however, after he had received the wound, he felt one morn- 
ing great pain in his arm, accompanies! by extreme thirst. He called 
for a glass of water. The sequel will l)e best told in his own w6rds : 
"At the instant that I was about to raise the tumbler to my lips, a 
strong spasm shot across my throat ; immediately the terrible convic- 
tion came to my mind that I was about to fall a victim to hydro- 
phobia, the consequence of the bite that I had received from the cat. 
The agony of mind I endured for one hour is indescribable ; the con- 
templation of such a horrible death — death from hydrophobia — was 
almost iasupportable ; the torments of hell itself could not have sur- 
passed what I suffered. The pain, which had first commenced in 
my hand, passed up to the elbow, and from thence to the shoulder, 
threatening to extend. I felt all human aid was useless, and I be- 
lieved that I must die. At length I began to reflect upon my con- 
dition. I said to myself, either I shall die or I shall not; if I do, 
it will only be a similar fate which many have suffered, and many 
more most suffer, end I must Ixiar it like a man ; if, on the other 
handy there is any hope of my life, my only chance is in summoning 
my utmost resolution, defying the attack, and exerting everj'^ effort 
of my mind. Accordingly, feeling that physical as well as mental 
exertion was necessary, I took my gun, shouldered it, and went out 
for the purpose of shooting, my arm aching the while intolerably. 
I met with no sport, but / walked the whole afternoon, exerting y at 
every step I went, a strong mental effort against the disease. When I 
retomed to the house I was decidedlv better ; I was able to eat some 
dinner, and drank water as usual. The next morning the aching 
pain had gone down to my elbow, the following it went down to the 
wrist, and the third day left me altogether. I mentioned the circum- 
stance to Dr. Kinglake, and he said he certainly considered that I 
had had an attack of hydrophobia, which would possibly have proved 
&tal had I not struggled against it by a strong effort of mind" ("Me- 
moirs of Andrew Crosse," p. 125). 

In hysteria, the influence of the Will versus the reflex action of 
voluntary muscles is constantly seen. Mr. Skey records the case c 
a young lady of sixteen, who for many months had been sufferi 
from inversion of the left foot, which was twisted at right an( 
with the other, and was treated by orthopaedic surgeons with 
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elaborate apparatus of splint?. Neither they uor Mr. Skey (though 
he recognized the nature of the afit«tion) succeeded in curing it. 
Paycliicai agents, however, effected a cure in a few minutes. She 
willed to use her foot like other people, and she did, "She aocom- 
pauied her family to a ball, her foot, as she entered tlic ball-rouni, 
being not yet restored to its normal position. She was invitetl to 
dance, and under this novel excitement she stood up, und to the as- 
tunishmcnt of her family, she danced the whole evening, having 
almost suddenly recovered the healthy, muscuhir aetiun of the limb. 
She came to see me," adds Mr. Skey, "two days afu.»rward.s. She 
walked perfectly well iuto my room, and paced the room backwanis 
and forwards with great delight. The actions of the limb were thor- 
oughly restored, and all trace ofthe previous malady had disappeared" 
(xlv, October 13th, 18t>6). Fnrtutiately no quack medicine or doctor 
anvused the Will in tJiis ease ; fortunately, not only because they would 
have had the credit of the cure, but because the reality of the diinorder 
would have been denied by those who have still to learu that such 
recoveries are possible, and timt it is one thing to admit the virtue 
of inert remedies, and another thing to recognize the secret of their 
frt^uent bucccss. ^ 

The inflnentMi of lite Will in controlling discjise has already Iteen 
incidentally referred to in the r.we of Irving. HLs own account of 
an attack of cholera may be made use of advantageously here.' Dur- 
ing the invasion of the cholera in 1832 he was "seized with what 
was in all appearance, and to the conviction of medical men when 
described to tJicm, that disease, which has proved fatal to so many of 
our fellow-creatures." He had risen in perfect health at his usual 
early hour. By breakfast time he had become very cold, and was 
laboring under severe pain. His appearance shocked hia friends. 
Vomiting succeeded, and wringing or gnawing pains,* and being so 
weak that he could not sit up, he lay on the bed wrapped in blankets 
till he had to set out to preach at half-^Kist eleven. It appears that 
he had a little brandy and arrowroot, but felt no better. With sunken 
eyes, pallid cheeks, and an altogether ghastly appearance, he tottered 
to the church, a quarter of a mile distant, and found auother miuister 
officiating for him. He was tempted to shrink back, but summoned 

> It should be observed thnl he licid nnd prcachcJ Ihat disease is sin, and tbat 
nu one with fnith nei^d or ouglil to yield to il. 

* A medical friend informs mo IhitL to his knowledge, Irving labored undei 
Mvere diarrhtea, and that hii state at one lime was that of dangerous collapse. 
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resolution to tell his beadle to go into the pulpit and inform him 
that he would shortly take his place. In the meantime he stretched 
himself on three chairs in the vestry before the fire. "Even as I 
shifted my position I endured much suflFering, aud was almost in- 
voluntarily impelled to draw up my limbs in order to keep the pain 
under. Nevertheless, when I stood up to attire myself for the 
pulpit, and went forward to ascend the pulpit stairs, the pains 
seemed to leave me." His sight was dim, his head swam, he 
breathed with diflBculty, he laid hold on the pulpit sides and looked 
wistfully about, wondering what would befall him. The crisis 
came. "That instant a cold sweal, chill as .the hand of death, 
broke out all over my body, and stood in large drops upon my 
forehead and hands. From that moment I seemed to be strength- 
ened." He preached upwards of an hoiu* with more unction than 
he had ever done before. After the service he walked home, eating 
little or nothing. Yet he preached in the evening in a crowded 
schoolroom, and next morning rose before the sun to pursue "with 
renewed strength" what he regarded as his course of duty. The 
narrative, Mrs. Oliphant suspects, may cause some to smile, but it is 
impossible not to admire so resolute though mistaken a man ("The 
Life of Edward Irving," vol. ii, pp. 309-13). 



SECTION m. — Systematic Excitement of a definite Expectation 
or Hope, in regard to the beneficial Action of totally inert 
Substances. 

We nuiy in a definite manner excite Hope, and direct it in a par- 
ticular channel, by leading the patient to expect a certain result 
from drugs in which he has faith, but which are totally inert. 

That this course may be systematically and succet?sfully pursued, 
the cases which follow prove : 

M. Lisle, who has, among Frencli physicians, especially recog- 
nized the importance of acting upon the Imagination, making it, as 
he expresses himself, "un levier puissant, plus pr6cicux que tons 
V08 remMes," but who declares he is not able to explain why it is 
80 potent an agent,' adopts the plan of treating some of his cases by 

* " I am not German or metaphysican enough to venture into this obscure 
region. I prefer frankly confessing my ignorance, and even that I only know 
that I know nothing about it. The fact stares nie in the face, patent and indis- 
putable, and <Aa< suffices me.'' 



pills composed of nothing more potent than hread-crumb, and the 
results are what might be expected irom the &iet£ contained in this 
work. Of these pills, covered with silver leaf, he has two sets; the 
boxes containing one set labelled "Pilules argent&s anti-ner\-eiif!eji," 
and the others " Purgatives." He had in bis establishment a hypo- 
chondriac who believed himself to be the victim of obtstinate con- 
stipation, although in point nf fiict the bowels were regular. Of 
purgatives he had taken every form, but be alfirmed, without any 
result. Dr. Lisle refused to give him any medicine, and was in 
consequenoe iDceesantly importuned, and even abused by his patient. 
At last, one day, wiairied out, ha profcasM] to yield to hi» solicita- 
tions, and told him he was about to give him the most violent pur- 
gative he knew, and that it would certainly render him very ill. 
With the greatest delight he obeyed Br. Lisle's orders to take five 
of the pills from his "pui^ativo" box, an interval of a quarter of an 
hour being allowed between each. After the third dose the patient 
was well pui^ed, and within seven hours tlie Imwels were acted ujK>n 
mure than twenty times. He was jubilant at the successful opera- 
tion of this new purgative, but was almost in a 8tate of collapse with 
the attack, which. Dr. Liele says, he cau only compare "h tine 
attaque de chol^ine des plus intenscs." However, this proved to be 
a crisis in the patient's history, and the commencement of hie r&- 
covcry from Dohi.''ional Insauity ("I>'Union M^it.'ale," October 
23d, 1861). 

The following series of eases from "The British and Foreign 
Medical Review," January, 1847, was communicate<l by a naval 
sui^on, whom the editor, Sir John Forbes, characterizes aa an officer 
of long standing and much experience, whose name and high charac- 
ter were known to him ; 

" A very intelligent officer had suffered for some years from vio- 
lent attacks of cramp in the stoniacb. He had tried almost all the 
remedies usually recommended for the relief of this distressing affec- 
tion ; and for a short period prior to coming under my care, the tris- 
nitrate of bismuth had been attended with the best results. The 
attacks came on about once in three weeks, or from that to a month, 
unless when any unusual exj>osure brought them on more frequently. 
As bismuth bad been so useful, it, of course, was continued; but not- 
withstanding that it was increased to the largest dose that its poison- 
ous qualities would justify, it soon lost its effect. Se<latives were 
again applied to ; but the relief afforded by these was only partial, 
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while their effect on the general system was evidently very prejudi- 
cial. On one occasion, while greatly suffering from the effect of some 
preparation of opium, given for the relief of these spasms, he was 
told that on the next attack he would be put under a medicine which 
was generally believed to be most effective, but which was rarely 
used, in consequence of its dangerous qualities, but that, notwith- 
standing these, it should be tried, provided he gave his assent. This 
he did willingly. Accordingly, on the first attack after this, a 
powder containing four grains of ffround biscuit was administered 
every seven minutes, while the greatest anxiety was expressed (within 
the hearing of the party), lest too much should be given. The 
fourth dose caused an entire cessation of pain. Half-drachm doses 
of bismuth had never procured the same relief in less than three 
honrs. For four successive times did the same kind of attack recur, 
and four times was it met by the same remedy, and with like suc- 
cess ! After this my patient was ordered to join another ship on a 
different station.^' 

In the next case, treated by the same medical man, constipation 
was relieved by the psychical method. 

"A seaman had suffered from four successive attacks of constipa- 
tion. So &r as could be detected, there was no organic disease to 
account for its occurrence. The symptoms were such as usually fol- 
low protracted constipation of the bowels ; and on all four occasions 
large and repeated doses of the strongest purgatives (eroton oil in- 
cluded), powerful enemata, cold aflfusion, and hot baths, had all been 
required to be persevered in to procure relief. On the fifth attack, 
he was put under grs. ij of bread pill every seven minutes ; much 
anxiety being, of course, expressed to guard against any overdose, 
as well as to watch the effect of w^hat was thus given. Within two 
hours he became sick {one of the symptoms expected from the medicine), 
and his bowels were freely opened almost immediately after ; nor 
did they again become constipated, so far as I am aware." 

Severe gastric and intestinal pain was removed in the following 
interesting case, by a like ap{)eal to the Imagination, and is graphi- 
cally described by the same hand : 

" In July, 1845, the company of H.M.S. were attacked with 

an epidemic bowel complaint, terminating in simple diarrhoea in 
some, but going on to dysenter}^ in many. In every one of the 
latter cases, tapeworms (whether a cause or merely an effect, I am 
unable as yet to divine) showed themselves. Amongst others who 

24 
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fluiii-Tcd Wiis H, B — , a first-class petty ofiieer, who had but a mild 
attni^k of (iyecnttTy, but who was much distressed towai-ds the latter 
part of his attack, by ta[H>worm app^^aring in considerable qiiiLtitities. 
Aa the dysenteric eymptoms disappeared, these worms were attempted 
to L>e diskxlged by every meaas that could be devistxl, and for n time 
it waa supposed tliese ineans had been successful ; but, as I feare<l, 
at too gi-eat a sacrifice, seeing that the pain arising (aa I &nc-ied) 
from the lai^ doses of powerful medicine necessary to effect this 
difficult object, continued around the pyloric orifice of the ettoniach 
and upjier portion of the ttuiall intestines, to be must distressing. 
Counter-irritations were applied until the skin became callous, seda- 
tives administered until the man's senses became muddled, but no 
course of treatment seemed to afford the least relief. This being so, 
I determined to try the efi'ect of mental influence. Slatijig to him, 
as I did to the other men, that, as his disease was most obstinate 
BO was it necessary to have re<xiurse to desperate means to relieve it ; 
that, with his sanction, I would therefore put him under a medicine 
which it M'us most necessary to watch with the greatest attention, lest 
it>i effects should prove most prejudicial, perhaps fiital, <£«. Having 
by tliesc statements made an impression, it became neivssar}' to keep 
it up. This was done by repeated visits, at all hour» of the day and 
niglit, and by expressing on these occasions the must uitenee anxiety 
as to the effect of the veri' jKiwerful and dan^orou,-; mtHlicaraent«. 
This was not a case iu which a sudden effect could be exjieeted to be 
produce<l, whatever miglit be the mcaus employed. Symptoms of 
disease existed which bore too close a resemblance to those of an 
organic order to admit of hope of a sudden, if even of tardy, relief. 
Hence the pills {bread, of course) were given every sixth hour only. 
Within twenty-four hours tiie man's sufferings were decidedly less. 
Within four days he was almost free from i)aiii. On the sixth day 
he vtoa quite so, his pills were omitted, and at the end of a fortnight 
he was again at duty with a clear eye, a healthy skin, and was rapidly 
regaining his flesh. Here, as in most cases where this method has 
been tried, the diet and drink have been left unrestricted. Occa- 
sionally, however, it became necessary to taboo some article, lest its 
coming in contact with the remedy might prove most destructive; 
in other words, articles are occasionally forbidden when the mind 
seems to be inclined to lose sight of what must be made the all-im- 
portant subject of thought by night and day. The wonderful im- 
provement in this man's state was frequently commented on by both 
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officers and men, who, of course, were, and still are, as little ac- 
quainted with the means employed as the patient himself was. 

"It may be said this case, as here given, goes for nothing, in so 
far as it does not show that the pains were anything but casual ; in 
which case any other mode of treatment, or very likely no mode at 
all, would have been equally successful ; or it may be, again, as it 
has before been said, that it was altogether feigned, and that the 
commanding officer would have made a better and quicker cure. I 
think not ; and for the following reasons : the man's flesh had wasted ; 
his eye became sunken ; his skin sickly in hue, as well as in feeling; 
his sleep, when he had any, was of the most disturbed character. 
But, more than all, the pain after some weeks returned, and the other 
bad symptoms followed in its wake ; yd both it and they were again 
relieved a second time by the same means. While suffering from a 
third attack, he was sent to the Royal Naval Hospital at Malta, and 
then, after much suffering, he brought up by vomiting a portion of 
the mucous membrane of one of the small intestines, distinctly 
marked by two, at least, of the valvulse conniventes. I am assured 
by one of the officers of the establishment that he most carefully 
examined this ejected matter, and that its characters were so marked 
that there could be no room for a doubt as to what it was. This 
being so, we have pretty clear proof that disease existed long before 
this slough was thrown off*; and that even this organic disease was 
suspended, on two occasions, by mental influence only." 

Sir John Forbes concluded his celebrated article on "Young 
Physic "in the "British and Foreign Medical Review" (January, 
1846), with a dozen suggestions for medical practice, one of which 
was "to encourage the administration of simple, feeble, or aUogeiher 
powerless, non-perturbing medicines, in all cases in which drugs are 
prescribed pro formd, for the satisfaction of the patienfs mind, and not 
with the view of producing any direct remedial effect." Whether 
his advice has been adopted to the extent which it deserves, may 
well be doubted. Nothing can justify asserting what is not true in 
order to gain the patient's confidence — a course adopted in some of 
the foregoing cases — but this forms no essential part of the method 
of treatment now referred to. At the same time it is liable to de- 
generation into it. See observations at p. 97 of this work. 
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SECTION IV.— Systematic Direction of the Attention to a Par- 
ticular Ee^on of the Body. 

Tlie Attention may he definitely directed to the it^o'n aSeoted, 
a(xxjni{>miicd by tlie expectation of a certain reflult, without the ad- 
ministration of inert drugs. 

Dr. Carpenter gives eeveral cases which well illustrate this method. 
A gentleman, somewhat hyiMwhondriacal, reciuircd a daily aperient, 
being costive from eedentary pursuits. When medicine lost its ef- 
fect, he apptieil to a medical man for advict, who, waiting his patient 
before him, M-ith the abdomen uneoverol, requested him to direct his 
attention extiuyively to the sensations lie I'xperienced in that region, 
acting ni>on his Expectation, by ussuring him tliut the desired ao 
tion of the bowels would be secured, and pointing with his finger 
along the course of the arch of the colon and small intestines, so that 
his current of thought might pursue that diretlion. The experiment 
very shortly wnccceded, "and for some time after, the bowels contin- 
ued to act freely without medicine." It may be added in illustm- 
tion of the same principle, though the case was not therapeutic in its 
character, that a lecturer was put to great inconvenience on one oc- 
casion by the threatened action of the bowels during the lecture. 
His Will triumphed ; but ever afterwards he was troubled in the 
same way when he went to the same locture-i-oom, wimtever prec5Ui- 
tion he might take, but not when he lectured elsewhere (viii, p. 953). 

Although it is well Jinown that powerful emotions act strongly 
upon the uterine functions, it is not so well understood how marked 
an influence an ideational fiicult^', in the form of i^noentrated Atten- 
tion, e.verts over them. A striking case is reported by Mr. Braid, 
which illustrates this fact very clearly. The eflect took place, more- 
over, in a state of the system not rendered susceptible at the time 
by his special nietliod. He had on previous occn-iious relieved a 
state of amenorrhcea by a mixed metlKxl, jMirtly hypnotic and ;tartly 
mentil. but It then occurred t^ him that, inasmuch as he attributed 
his 8uc««s in her ease entirely to fixed mental Attention with a pre- 
dominant idea (and faith in the result), he might succeed by the 
peyeliical proi-tss alone, vntJiont sending her to sleep — wide-awake, in 
fiwt. He tried the exjicriment, addressing her thus: "Now, keep 
your mind firndy fixed on what you know should happen." In the 
metuiwhilc be allowed his own will to be passive, and read a book. 
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At the expiration of eleven minutes the experiment ended, and the 
desired result took place within that period. The same treatment 
was adopted when required on subsequent occasions, and with the 
same succ^s, with one exception, on which it is not less interesting 
to remark that the failure was due to her inability to fix her atten- 
tion, "from having been put out of the way just before she came" 
to Mr. Braid, and not expecting that the operation (if it may be 
called so) would succeed. To fix her attention thoroughly, therefore, 
it became necessary to hypnotize her, and then the function was re- 
stored (xxiii, p. 95-6). This case shows the value of Attention, 
pure and simple, but the greater power of the more complete psycho- 
physical method about to be described (Section VI). 



SECTION V. — Oombined Influence of Arousing certain Mental 
States, and lightly touching the Affected Part. 

The same mental states may be more or less strongly called into 
action, assisted by a direct physical action upon the part. This is 
what occurs in the employment of the tractors, a very allowable 
mode of treatment, when the true principle at work is recognized. 
The Attention is first directed to the seat of disease, and is then con- 
veyed from it, under the impression that the pain or other morbid 
sensation will concurrently pass away, and escape at the extremity 
of the limb or organ affected. Faith is no doubt a very useful ad- 
juvant, but it does not appear to be essential ; as in many instances 
the operator makes no appeal whatever to this principle, and the pa- 
tient does not anticipate benefit from the treatment. Lastly, there 
is the local traction, an unquestionable influence, although merely 
wooden tractors are employed, and one which has been too much 
overlooked by those who attribute the success attending tractorism 
entirely to mental agency. It is difficult to separate these complex 
influences, but it is clear that the simple passiug of a substance, 
whether it be a wooden point or a finger, over the surface of a sensi- 
tive part of the body, must in itself exert a considerable influence 
over its capillary circulation, apart from its action in fixing the 
Attention. 

I have before me a large number of cases of the successful treat- 
ment of disease by tractors, both metallic and wooden ; but shall only 
select a few, in order to show their effect. It is sufficient to main- 
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tain, for tlie present purjwse, that part of the re«iult wae due to mental 
influence. 

At the time when the raetallie tractors of Perkins eseited so much 
attention, and their effieaej' was attributed to galvanism, Drs. Hiiy- 
garth and Falconer, of Bath, selected certain patients in the General 
Hoepital for their experiments, employing two wooden tractors of 
nearly the same shape as those used by Perkins, and painted so an 
to resemble them iu color. 

The cases chosen wore those of chronic rheumatism — iiithe ankle, 
knee, wrist, and hip. One attrilnited his pain to gout. With the 
exception of the hip case, tlie joints were swollen, and all had been 
ill for several months. 

"Of five patients, all except one assured us that their pains were 
relieved, and three of theni that they were much benefited by the 
first ajtplieation of the remedy. One felt his knees warmer, and lie 
couhl walk much better, as he showed us with preat satisfaction. 
One was easier for nine honrs, till he went to bed, when the pain 
returned. One had a tingling sensation for two honrs. The W€>oden 
traet«ra were drawn over the skin so as to touch it in the slightest 
manner. Such is the wonderful force of the Imagination. [This 
requires some modification.] 

" Next day, January 8th, the true metallic tractors of Mr. Perkins 
were employed exactly in like manner, and with similar effects. All 
the jKitieiits were in some measure, but not more, relieved by the 
second application, except one, who received no benefit from the for- 
mer operation, and who was not a proper subject for the experiiiienf, 
having no existing jiaiu, but only stiffness of her ankle. They felt 
{as they fancied) warmtli, but in no degree greater than on the for- 
mer day" (Ixxxiii, p. 3). 

Dr. H. adds, "If any person would perform these experiments, 
they should be performed in due solemnity. During the process, the 
wonderful cures which this remedy is said to have performed, ought 
to be particularly rolate<i. Without these indispensable aids, other 
trials will not prove as successful as those which are above reported, 
[This is by no means certain.] The whole effect undoubtedly de- 
pends upon the impression which can be made upon the patient's 
Imagination." 

Mr. Richard Smith, of the Bristol Infirmary, pursued the experi- 
iaent'< commenced by Dr. Haygarth, and with the following results: 

"Robert Thomas, a;t. 43. He had for some time been under the 
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care of Dr. Savill, in the Bristol Infirmary, with a rheumatic affec- 
tion of the shoulder, which rendered his arm perfectly useless. 

"April 19th. — Having everything in readiness, I passed through 
the ward, and (in a way that he might suspect nothing) questioned 
him respecting his complaint. I then told him that I had an instru- 
ment in my^pocket, which had been very serviceable to many in his 
state ; and when I explained to him how simple it was, he consented 
to undergo the operation. In six minutes no other effect was pro- 
duced than a warmth upon the skin, and I feared that this coup d^essai 
had failed. The next day, however, he told me that *he had re- 
ceived so much benefit, that it had enabled him to lift his hand from 
his knee, which he had in vain several times attempted on the Monday 
evening as the whole ward witnessed.' [The tractors used being 
made of lead, Mr. Smith thought it better to substitute for the future 
two wooden ones.] Mr. Burton held in his hand a stop-watch, 
whilst Mr. Lax minuted the effects produced. In four minutes the 
man raised his hand several inches, and he had lost also the pain in 
his shoulder, usually experienced when attempting to lift anything. 
He continued to undergo the operation daily, and with progressive 
good effect; for on the 25th he could touch the mantel-piece. 

" On the 27th two common iron nails, disguised with sealing wax, 
were substituted for the pieces of mahogany before used. In three 
minutes he felt something moving from his arm to his hand, and 
soon after, he touched the Board of Rules which hung a foot above 
the fireplace. This patient at length so far recovered that he could 
carry coals, Ac, and use hLs arm sufficiently to assist the nurse ; yet, 
previous to the use of the spurious tractors, he could no more lift his 
hand from his knee, than if a hundredweight were upon it, or a nail 
driven through it, as he declared in the presence of several gentlemen. 
The fame of this case brought applications in abundance. 

" Thomas Ellis, a negro, from a chronic rheumatism in his upper 
and lower extremities, had been incapable of walking without sup- 
port, or feeding himself, for four months. He came under my care 
on the 19th of April. At first the tractors produced no effect upon 
his thighs, and but little upon his arms. In the course of a few ap- 
plications, however, he began to move his limbs better, and his nights 
were not so restless. In the course of this case, the nails, lead, and 
wood were used alternately ; but there did not appear to be the least 
difference in the result. 

" My patients crowded in upon me so fast that I had not leisure 
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to beijtow more tlian four or five uiinutwi upon eaoh ; j'ot such ofibcte 
were produced as were almost incredible. It naually happened that 
the skin was soon warmer, and octasionally darting |)ain3 were pro- 
duced, which sometimes were troiibtwome long after tiie operation, 
and at others were of shorter duration. He complained alM> that 
the cicatrix of an old scald upon his arm i^niart^d a great deal. He 
now began to mend ao fast that he coiild comb his hair verj- readily, 
and on the 2flth he put on his jacket and wulked across the ward 
without a n-tick or the least assisttuice. 

" John Peacock, a patient of 1^. New, liad been affected for four 
niontlis witli a weakness of the hip, and severe rheumatic pains, 
brought on by working in u damp coalpit. At first the trartors oc- 
casioned considorablo pain, and very rcwtlesB nighti* {T use his own 
words), but afler a few trials he began to slee]) unusually well, and 
had tcwer attacks of {>ain, and appeared confident and happy in the 
idea that a remedy had been discovered for his complaints. 

" With such a Bubject, the event may be easily antioipatcd. This 

exceedingly grateful to Mr, Barton and Mr. Grainsford, who operated 
upon him in my abeenoe. I cannot help mentioning one circum- 
stance respecting this man. He came to itie one day complaining of a 
violent settled pain in his forehead, whidi- he eaid almost dietrsctcd 
him, and requested me to draw it out. The pieces of mahogany were 
drawn gently over hts forehead for a minute and a half, when the 
throbbing b^an to abate, and in two minntes had nearly ceased. In 
about three or four minutes the man arose from the chair, saying, 
'God bless you, sir, now I am quite easy.' He was attjicked with 
this pain only once allcrwards, which affected his vision considerably, 
but it was removed as easily as in the former instance. 

" All these cases turned out so happily, it may be imagined th;it 
they are selected. I declare, however, that they arc the first that oc- 
cur in the Minute Book ; and if I could imagine it necessary to add 
more, there are several remaining equally successful." Dr. Haygarth 
gives the following : 

" Benjamin Quarman, who had received but little benefit from 
medicine, was obliged for some time to hobble upon crutehes with 
much difficulty and in great pain. He attributed his illness to a 
violent cold, caught by working in the mud on a pair of dock -gates. 
I must add, however, that he had been all his life a plumber, whicli 
contributes, pcrliaps, not a little to his indLsposition. Ui>on the first 
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application of the tractors (which were formed from a piece of bone) 
to his thigh, he experienced a pricking sensation ; in a few minutes 
he could hardly persuade himself that they did not cut him ; at the 
end of the operation he could use his limbs more freely, but com- 
plained that I had driven the pain into his knee. He w^as under 
the care of Dr. Moncrieffe, who was present when Mr. Lax relieved 
him, in a few minutes, of a pain which had been for some time fixed 
in the shoulder-blade. This man recovered considerably the use of 
his lower extremities, and was able to comb his hair easily, which 
the stiffness and pain in his shoulder had heretofore prevented him 
from doing " (op. cit.). 

Dr. Alderson adopted the same course of treatment in the Infirmary 
at Hull, with what result will be seen in the following case, which is 
taken from the same work : 

"Robert Wood, set. 67, on June 4th, was operated upon with 
(wooden) tractors for a rheumatic affection of the hip,*which he has 
had for these eight months. During the application of the tractors, 
which was continued for seven minutes, no effects were produced, 
except a profuse perspiration, and a general tremor. On ceasing the 
application of the tractors, to his inexpressible joy, and our satisfac- 
tion, the good effects of our labor were now produced and acknowl- 
edged ; for he voluntarily assured us that he could walk with perfect 
ease, that he had the entire motion of the joint, and that he was free 
from pain. To use his own words^ ^ As to the pain I have now, I 
do not care if I have it all my life ; that will matter nothing ; you 
may take your medicines, I'll have no more of them.' And prior to 
his leaving the Infirmary he remarked how very warm those parts 
were where the tractors had been applied, and then walked from the 
Infirmary to his own house, assuring his companion that he could 
very well walk to Beverley. 

" June 5. Walked to the Infirmary this morning with very trifling 
diflSculty ; was so much plea.sed with the relief or rather cure obtained 
yesterday, that to use his own words again, he had very joyfully 
spread abroad the intelligence to his acquaintance. Has had some 
return of pain this morning, which, ^however, was removed by an- 
other application, and when asked how he felt, declared ' as bonny 
as augh,' and then marched off with a countenance expressive of his 
gratitude for the wonderful relief he had obtained" (op. cit.). 

With such evidence as the foregoing of the advantage arising 
from the employment of wooden tractors, we may safely take the 
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alleged siiccessattendingtlieuseof metallic tractors as a fact, and only 
demur to the mode in winch it is explained. The reader w-ill find in 
the Autobiography of the late Mr. John Vine Hall {18fi5) many re- 
markable eases recorded to prove the efficacy of traotoriem. Even 
were his veracity not as unimpeachable as it is, there would be no 
reason for diapnting the &cts. For instance, take the two following 



" Miss D — , of Hunton, met with an accident six years ago by a 
fall, which deprived her of the u-se of berth her han<ls, so that she 
could not shut either; her knuckleH were also much swollen and 
hard. She had been olGctrified several times, and had been under 
medical treatment several years without obtaining relief. She came 
to my house this morning, and on perci'i\'ing the state of her hands 
I prevailed on her to allow a trial of the tractors. The swelling and 
atifiiicss of the knuckles were reduced in ten minutci;, and ha\Tng 
applied the tractors twenty-sis minutes to each hand she could open 
and shut them with perfect &\sc, pressinj^ her fingers firmly upon 
the fleshy part of her hand" (p. 171). 

" Contradioii of fh£ hand from gout. — Mr. W. R — , of Maidstone, 
had long been afilicted with very severe attacks of gout, which fre- 
quently disabled him in his hands and feet. About four mouths 
ago his hand became so much contracted that be has not been able 
to close it to the present time, and the attempt to do so oet^sioned 
severe pain in the back of the hand, the skin being tense and hard. 
At his particnlar re(|uest I applied the tractors, drawing them acroBs 
the back of his hand, which produ(*d a sensation of great warmth; 
he then endeavored to close his hand which occasioned exquisite 
pain, and he was compelled to delist. I mutinued drawing the 
tractors over those parts where the pain was greatest, varying the 
application from the liack of the knuckles to the end of the fingers. 
The skin on the back of the hand at length became soft, and in 
twenty minutes from the commenwment of the ojwration he could 
open and shut his hand firmly without producing the least |>«in, ex- 
cept on the knuckle of the first finger. I then applied the tractors 
a few minutes to this part, and the pain entirely subsided" (p. 164). 

It is to be regretted that in the following case of look-jaw so few 
particulars are given to enable us to judge fairly of its true nnture: 

" Mrs. P — , a poor woman in Wharf Lane, Maidstone, was seized 
with l<K'ked-juw four days ago, and continued in a most deplorable 
state, attended by a physician and a sui^eon till this moniing, vt 
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she was completely cured in fifty minutes by the application of the 
tractors. The medical gentlemen had been exerting themselves to 
the utmost, in the kindest manner, and one of them said he would 
give a hundred guineas if he could save her life. This gentleman 
came into the room whilst I was in the act of using the tractors, 
which he had never seen before, but kindly said they should cer- 
tainly have a fair chance, and he directed me where to apply them 
with the greatest advantage. I continued the operation for forty 
minutes without any apparent benefit, and then giving the tractors 
into the hands of the surgeon, returned to my own house awaiting 
the issue of their further application. In about twelve minutes the 
surgeon (Mr. S — ) came breathless with haste and delight to inform 
me that he had himself continued the use of the tractors, only ten 
minutes, when the poor creature opened her mouth. Mr. S — was 
80 fully satisfied of the efficacy of the tractors that he immediately 
purchased a pair for his own use. Mr. S — writes, 'The case is 
yours, the suggestion was yours ; I merely continued the employ- 
ment of the measure from the apparent hopelessness of medical means 
in relieving the distressing complaint. Although previously to the 
employment of the tractors, I had utterly given up the idea of saving 
my poor patient ; although I feared medicine would prove wholly 
inefiScacioas, yet I am not prepared to say that certain death would 
have been the result ; but I do not for a moment mean to impeach the 
eflFect of the' tractors in this case. I feel conviction that they pro- 
duced the cure' " (p. 162). 

With regard to the experiments made by Dr. Haygarth and others 
with wooden tractors, it can hardly fail to suq^rise the reader that 
these observers were content to stop, when they had proved that these 
instruments were as potent as if metallic. They had relieved their 
patients by something, sooner than they would otherwise have been 
relieved ; and yet it never seemed to occur to them to continue the 
practice. They called this something "Imagination," and thought 
tfuit was quite suflScient to dispose of the whole subject. This is, at 
least, as astonishing as that the public should believe in, and allow 
themselves to be cured by, the metallic tractors of Perkins, and be 
content to refer the influence to galvanism. If, therefore, any medi- 
cal reader should be disposed to say that there is no use in recurring 
to the exploded method of tractorism, I would simply ask whether 
in his practice he turns the same principle to account in any other 
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form? If noty he obviouslj fiuls to employ what the Bath Hospital 
doctors proved to be a very potent remedy. 



SECTION VI.— Effect of Exciting certam Mental States— 

(I) UkDKR CoifBITIONS IN WHICH AK INFLUENCE MAT PASS AS ALLEGED FROM 

A. TO B. (Animal Magnetism or Mesmerism). 
(II) Under Conditions in which the operation of this Influence is 

PRECLUDED, OR IB NOT ALLEGED BT THE DEFENDERS OF ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM to AFFECT THE RESULTS (BrAIDISM). 

I. Mesmerism. 

If the true explanation of the modvs operandi of Mesmerism^ is to 
be found in Animal Magnetism^ it is clear that it does not properly 

1 The early stage of the mesmeric state, so well described by Agassiz in bis 
own person, would probably be allowed by mesmerists themselves to be capable 
of induction by psycho-physical means alone. This description is so interesting 
that I append it: '< Neufchatel, Feb. 22d, 1839. Desirous to know what to think 
of Mesmerism, I long sought for an opportunity of making some experiments 
in regard to it upon myself, so as to avoid the doubts which might arise on the 
nature of the sensations which we have heard described by mesmerized persons. 
M. Desor and Mr. Townshend (Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, A.M.) ar- 
rived here with the 'Evening Courier^* and at 10 p.m. Mr. Townshend com- 
menced operating on me. While we sat opposite to one another, he, in the first 
place, only took hold of my hands and looked at me fixedly. I was firmly re- 
solved to arrive at a knowledge of the truth, whatever it might bo; and there- 
fore, the moment I saw him endeavor to exert an action upon me, I silently 
addressed the Author of all things, beseeching him to give me power to resist the 
influence^ and to be conscientious in regard to myself as well as in regard to the 
fact. 

'' I then fixed my eyes upon Mr. Townshend, attentive to whatever passed. I 
was in very suitable circumstances ; the hour being early, and one in which I was 
in the habit of studying, was far from disposing me to sleep. I was sufl5ciently 
master of myself to experience no emotion, and to repress all fiights of imagina- 
tion, even if I had been less calm ; accordingly, it was a long time before I felt 
any effect from the presence of Mr. Townshend opposite me. However, after at 
least a quarter of an hour, I felt a sensation of a current through all my limbs, 
and from that moment my eyelids grew heavier, I then saw Mr. Townshend 
extend his hands before my eyes, as if he were about to plunge his fingers into 
them ; and then made different circular movements around my eyes, which caused 
my eyelids to become still heavier. I had the idea that he was endeavoring to 
make me close my eyes, and yet it was not as if someone had threatened my eyes, 
and in the waking state, I had closed them to prevent him ; it was an irresistible 
heaviness of the lids which compelled me to shut them ; and by degrees I found 
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fell under our consideration. If cures of disease are performed by a 
magnetic influence passing from A. to B. they are not (as has already 

I had no longer the power of keeping them open, but did not the less retain my 
consciousness of what was going on around me, so that I heard M. Desor speak 
to Mr. Townshend, understood what they said, and heard what questions they 
asked me, just as if I had been awake, but I bad not the power of answering. I 
endeavored in vain, several times to do so, and when I succeeded, I perceived that 
I was passing out of the state of torpor in which I had been, and which was 
rather agreeable than painful. 

** In this state I heard the watchman cry ten o'clock ; then I heard it strike a 
quarter past; but afterwards I fell into a deeper sleep, although I never entirely 
lo«t my consciousness. It appeared to me that Mr. Townshend was endeavoring 
to put me into a sound sleep ; my movements seemed under his control, for I 
wished several times to change the position of my arms, but had not sufficient 
power to do it, or even really to will it; while I felt my head carried to the right 
or left shoulder, and backwards or forwards, without wishing it, and, indeed, in 
spite of the r^istance which I endeavored to oppose; and this happened several 
times. 

'* I experienced at the same time a feeling of great pleasure in giving way to the 
attraction which dragged me sometimes to one side, sometimes to the other, then 
a kind of surprise on feeling my head fall into Mr. Townshend's hand, who 
appeared to me for the first time to be the centre of attraction. To his inquiry 
if I were well, and what I felt, I found I could not answer, but I smiled; I felt 
that my features expanded in spite of my resistance; I was inwardly confused at 
experiencing pleasure from an influence which was mysterious to me. From this 
moment I wished to wake, and was less at my ease, and yet, on Mr. Townshend 
asking me whether I wished to be awakened, I made a hesitating movement with 
my shoulders. Mr. Townshend then repeated some frictions, which increased 
my sleep ; yet I was always conscious of what was passing around me. He then 
asked me if I wished to become lucid, at the same time continuing, as I felt, the 
frictions from the face to the arms. I then experienced an indescribable sensa- 
tion of delight, and for an instant saw before me rays of dazzling ligbt which 
instantly disappeared. I was then inwardly sorrowful at this state being pro- 
longed ; it appeared to me that enough had been done with me; I wished to 
awake, but could not. Yet when Mr. Townshend and M. Desor spoke I heard 
them. I also heard the cluck, and the watchman cry, but I did not know what 
hour he cried. Mr. Townshend then presented his watch to me, and asked if I 
could see the time, and if I could see him, but I could distinguish nothing ; I 
heard the clock strike the quarter, but could not get out of my sleepy state. Mr. 
Townshend then woke me with some rapid transverse movements from the middle 
of the face outwards, which instantly caused my eyes to open, and at the same 
time I got up, saying to him, 'I thank you.' It was a quarter past eleven 
(about an hour having elapsed since I passed into the mesmeric state). He then 
told me, ard M. Desor repeated the same thing, that the only fact which had 
satisfied them that I was in a state of me»meric sleep, was the facility with which 
my head followed all the movements of his hand, although he did not touch me, 
and the pleasure which I appeared to feel at the moment when, after several 
repetitions of friction, ho thus moved my head at pleasure in all directions." — 
Aqassiz (Ixxxviii, p. 888). 
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Iwen intimattd) illustrations of the inilueiK^ of A.'s Mind upon A, 'a 
Hody ; the pheiinmeiia with wliitili aloiie wc are now concerned. If 
I aiuiinie (as most medical men would), tliat no giich influence exists, 
and use the cases which Mesmerists have published, as examples of 
a merely psyclwi-physiciil power, I shall be chained hy them with 
not excluding a possible source of error. On the other hand, by re- 
jecting these cases I lose a mass of evidence which otherwise forcibly 
8Up|Mrts the influence of mental states upon bodily disease. If, with 
Dr. Carpenter, I were t« refer, in this chapter, all the phenomena 
induced by mesmerists, to the monotony of sensory impressions and 
Ex]>cctation, I might easily fill it with successful and highly im- 
portant cures performed through the influence of the Mind upon the 
Body.' And if I do not purene ttiis course here, I may, at any rate, 
ask those who do not lor a mometit doubt tliat tliey belong to the 
same class of facts as those detailed under Bniidism, to give them 
that attention which they surely deserve from this point of view, no 
less than if they were due to magnetism, and to make use of them 
under some form of psycho-therapeutics, whether it be through the 
Imagination, Attention, or Faith. Tlie observations on this subject 
of Dugald Stewart, an impartial oliserver of the discussion carried 
forward in his day with so mueh acrimony, are so excellent that they 
will boar repeating here. 

" It appears to me,^ he says, " that the general conclusions estab- 
lished by Mesmer's i»ractice, with respect to the physical eflbcts of 
the principle of Imagination (more i>articularly in cases where they 
co-opera,ted together), are incomparably more curious than if he had 
actually demonstrated the existence of his boasted science; nor can I 
see any good reason why a pliysician, who admits the efficacy of the 
moral i^ents employed by Mesmcr, should in the exerci.se of his 
prolession scruple to copy wliatever processes are necessary for sub- 
jecting them to his command, any more than that ha should hesitate 
eraploj'iiig a new physical agent, such as electricity or galvanism" 
(xi. III, p. 221). 

Assuming that the first French Commission on Animal Magnetism 
(1784) were correct in regarding the phenomena as fairly referable to 

' My own \kv i» thut Mesmerism should be praoticed under Ihe name of 
hypnoliam, or BniidUni, to prevent a confusion of ideas lu to its reul nature; but 
full credit should be piven to those who performed 
Mr. Braid's lime. Better, however, cure discuae under 
cititwl with AD unproved theory, than refuse on that accoi 
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Imagination and Imitation, we must agree with them that they con- 
stitute the groundwork of a new science — that of the Moral over 
the Physical, or as they again express themselves, "the power which 
man has over the Imagination may now be reduced to Art, and prac- 
ticed methodically." 

Let us take, for instance, the relief of disease afforded by a highly 
respectable surgeon, and attributed by him to Mesmerism. It is a 
case of hemipl^ia, and is thus reported by the late Mr. Tubbs, of 
Upwell, Cambridgeshire. Those who knew this gentleman will not 
call in question his veracity, however much they may differ from his 
theory. 

" Edward Wine, set. 75, had been paralyzed two years in one arm 
and leg. The left arm was spasmodically fixed to the chest, the 
fingers drawn towards the palm of the hand and wasted, quite in- 
capable of holding anything; the lower lip was drawn a little down, 
and could not hold the saliva, which dropped out at the side of his 
mouth ; when walking would draw the left 1^ after him. His gait 
was tottering, and for two years he was never known to walk with- 
out a stick. Was locally mesmerized May 21st. In forty minutes 
he felt me draw a pain from his shoulder to his fingers' ends. After 
the pain was gone he felt as if he could flex and extend the arm, 
and he accordingly did. By the next operation he managed to hold 
a spatula in his hand, and exclaimed that he should now be able to 
eat all the victuals from his old lady. He was able to walk up a 
staircase into my photographic department, where I took his likeness 
while he was mesmerized by M. Disnay. He was mesmerized twice 
a day, and always felt more power in the arm and leg. Last Sun- 
day, I stuck a nosegay in his coat and posted him off to church, and 
he tells me he walked like a gentleman down the aisle, carrying his 
stick in his lame arm. There being a disposition in his fingers to 
contract, I have made him wear a splint. I ought not to omit an 
important feature in his case ; his incontinence of urine is nearly 
cured" (xxxvi, April, 1855). 

My friend Dr. Procter, of York, attended some years ago a chem- 
ist of that city for, he states, "an affection of the bladder and kid- 
neys, accompanied by considerable diuresis, and during sleep there 
was involuntary discharge of urine that rendered his situation most 
distressing." Dr. Procter adds, "All the usual plans of treatment 
were had recourse to, and the opinion of one of our eminent physi- 
dans taken, without any benefit resulting therefrom." The patient 
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was reeommeaded to try Mesmerism, and did so. Dr. Procter aavs, 
"the efTect was pcrtainly wonderful; the m voluntary disrhar^ of 
urine ceased at ouee, and the quantity became considerably dimin- 
ished ; and though certainly hie general condition was not materi- 
ally benefitctl, the removal of the previously-raeutioned symptom, 
rendered his life comimratlvcly comfortable, and greatly diminished 
his sufferings" (xxxvi, 1851), In this vase no mesmeric coma was 
inductfl, but the usual imissos were made, and even on the first occa- 
sion produced a state of control over the bladder which had not ex- 
isted for twelve months. The patient said afterwards that he was 
opposed to the trial of this process and expected no resnlt ; "there- 
fore," he says, "it eoiild not be the eil'ifl uf Iiiuijri'uition." IJiil 
althongh it was not the i-esult of expeetant lLii;i^iii!Uiuii, it does ni't 
follow it was die effect of any other influence than that of his own 
mind (e. g., Attention) upon his body. Confusion of ideas as to this 
distinction is exceedingly common. If "passes" assist the direction 
of the Attention, by all means let them be need. Dr. Elliotson said 
with grtet force, in regard to the removal of "ganglions" by mes- 
meric passes, wiUiout friction, "Mr. Braid, Dr. Carpenter, and Dr. 
Holland, rnvBt ascribe these cures to dominant ideas, saggestitai, 
and expectant attention, and ought to petition for the introdaction 
of these into the next ' Fharmaoopceia ' of the Eoyal College of Phy- 
sicians." We do make this petition ; at any rate, let these pey- 
ohical agents be included in the Armamenta Medica of every medi- 
cal man. I have already shown (p. 335) that Dr. Elliotson admitted 
that some of the effects of Mesmerism might equally well be attrib- 
uted to the simple action of mental states u|>on the body, and I am 
not sure that he would have wholly denied the posmbilily of the re- 
lief afforded, in the foregoing cjises, being due to the influence of the 
Attention and other mental states, assisted by local manipulation. 
If it be so, it would not be unfair to class these and similar cases of 
relief or cure, under the next division — that of Braidism. All, 
however, we iii^ here is this, that so far as such cases may be fairly 
and sufliciently explained by the influencing principles which form 
the subject of the present volume, they may be employed to prove 
the great importance of utilizing these principles in practice. Of 
course, even if shown to be due to a magnetic fluid, it is none the 
less the duty of medical men to use the mesmeric method, but it 
forms from this standpoint no part of our own programme. We 
may, however, employ it if found to be beneficial, and until cod- 
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vinced to the contrary, attribute its success to the operation of any 
mental st^te which we honestly believe, from the effects produced in 
those cases in which extraneous agencies are excluded, to be suffi- 
cient to explain the result. 

Deleuze records a case which should be read in connection with 
one reported by Mr. Braid in the next section, which is very similar. 
Here it would be reasonable to conclude that the mesmeric cure de- 
pended for its success on the same principle as that which obtained 
in the hypnotic process ; and if so, animal magnetism is excluded. 
Deleuze says, "Opacities in the cornea of the eye have been fre- 
quently made to disappear. I am acquainted with a woman whom 
this disorder, produced by small-pox, had deprived of the use of one 
eye, and who recovered it while being magnetized for another dis- 
ease." He adds that Dr. Geritz was consulted about a girl, eight 
or nine years of age, " who, from the same disease, had one eye en- 
tirely covered with a film so thick that she could not see the light. 
He judged, as did all the physicians who had been consulted, that 
the disease being incurable by ordinary means, it was useless to ad- 
minister remedies ; but the child having inspired him with mufch 
interest, he resolved to undertake her treatment with magnetis;a. 
During two months the action appeared absolutely powerless ; the 
third month the film grew thinner, and in the succeeding one the 
eure was complete" (Ixxxvii, p. 146). 

II. Braidism. 

If the influence of Mind upon Body can be utilized so as to throw 
the system into a state in which this influence is intensified, then it 
is reasonable to hope that psycho-therapeutics will be especially 
likely to prove beneficial. Now this is what Braidism or Hypnotism, 
whether it induces i^leep or not,^ effects. The physical strain to which 
the eyes are subjected may have some influence in exhausting the 
cerebral force generally or partially through the third pair, and may 
so allow of the action of the sympathetic upon certain regions of the 
encephalon, thus suspending the functions of some parts and render- 
ing others more acutely impressible; but the mental strain involved 
in Attention, has also much to do in producing this result. On this 
aspect of the subject, the reader is referred to p. 24 of this work. 



1 Mr. Braid did not induce unconsciousness in more than one in ten cases. 

25 
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Here we sliall give a few proofs of the suoctssfiil resalts of this mode 
of treating disease in the hands of Mr. Braid, which in many in- 
statiees combines ]>sychical and physical elements of treatment, iJie 
former, however, being the most interesting and important part of 
the eystem. "TiVTien we consider," says Mr. Braid, "that iu this 
process we have acquired the power of raising sensibility to the most 
extraordinary decree, and also of depressing it far below the torpor 
of natural slef^p; and that from the latter cODdition, any or all of the 
senses may l)e raised to the exalted state of sensibility referred to, 
almost with the rapidity of thought, by so simple an agencj' as a 
puff of air directed against the respective parts ; and that we can also 
raise and depress the force and frequency of the circulation, locally 
or generally, in a most extraordinaty d^ree, it must be rmilent ve 
have (Au* an important power to (wrf with [in the cure of disaue]. 
Whether these extraordinary physical effects are produced through 
the Imagination chiefly,' or by other means, it appears to me quite 
certain that the Imttginafton has nevfr been so much xaider ottr c«i- 
tr<^, or atp<ible of being made to ael tn the same benejif^al amf amform 
manner by antf otJier mode of management hitherto knoum " (vi, p. 5), 
iVo the foregoing should be added Mr. Braid's own definition of 
Hypnotism, "a peculiar condition of the nervous system, induced by 
a fixed and alwtracted attention of the mental and visual eye, on om 
object, not of an exciting nature ;" and also his process of inducing 
it; viz., "Take any bright object between the thumb and fore aoA 
middle fingers of the left hand; hold it from alxiut eight to fifteen 
inohoj from the eyes, at such a distance above the forehead as may 
be neofssaiy to produce the greatest possible strain upon the eyes 
and eyelids, and enable tlie patient to maintain a steady fixed stare 
at the object. The (mtient ninst be made to understand lliat he ia 
to keep the eyes steadily fixed on the object, and the mind riveted 
on the idt« of tlml one object. . . ■ After ten or fifteen seconds have 
eiapsnl, by gently cle\'ating the arms and legs, it will be found that 
the piLtient hn.s a disposition to retain them in the sitnation in wliich 
they have been placed, if he i» intensely affeded. If this is not the 
case, in a soft tone of voice desire him to retain the limbs in the ex- 
t«nde<l position, and thus the pulse will speedily become greatly ac- 



■ Mr. Bnkid givw proof that, indcpeudently of tbc iiDHgination, tliopliaii 
wn produced by tho flxntion of tbe mind and e^ci, and genviriLl repoui of tba 
IMtlvDt. 
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celerated, and the limbs in process of time will become quite rigid 
and involuntarily fixed. It will also be found that all the organs of 
special sease, excepting sight, including heat and cold, and musculai" 
motion or resistance, and certain mental faculties, are, ai first, pro- 
digiously exaJtedy such as happens with regard to the primary effects 
of opium, wine, and spirits. After a certain point, however, this ex- 
altation of function is followed by a state of depression, far greater 
than the torpor of natural sleep. From this state of the most pro- 
found torpor of the organs of special sense, and tonic rigidity of the 
muscles, they may, at this stage, instantly be restored to the opposite 
condition of extreme mobility and exalted sensibility, by directing a 
current of air against the organ or organs we wish to excite to action, 
or the muscles we wish to render limber, and which had been in the 
cataleptiform state" (p. 30). 

Of the numerous cases published by Mr. Braid it is difficult to 
know which to select ; they all so forcibly illustrate the success of his 
method. In the following case, condensed from his report, the sight 
was affected : 

In June, 1854, Miss R — consulted Mr. Braid. A year before 
she had an attack of ophthalmia, which yielded so far to treatment 
that she got out of doors in a month. Then a pole fell on the upper 
and left side of the head, two or three days after which she suffered 
severe pain, and suddenly became quite blind on that side, with di- 
lated pupil. After four months' medical treatment, sight was par- 
tially restored. In January, 1854, while reading, she suddenly lost 
the sight of the other eye, accompanied with dilated pupil. A few 
days after, she struck the same part of the head as before against the 
mantel-shelf, which was followed by loss of sight of the left eye. 
She was now led about in a state of total blindness, and was sent to 
Dublin to be under Mr. Wilde, under whose care she remained six 
weeks and derived decided improvement, for the iris had become 
somewhat sensitive to light, and she was able to discern large objects, 
but could neither see to read nor write. She now returned home, 
but the improvement in spite of treatment being stationary, her 
medical attendant recommended her to try hypnotism under Mr. 
Braid. He found no apparent physical imperfection to account for 
impaired vision, nor was there any pain about the head or eyes, 
"which had very much the appearance of an incipient case of 
amaurosis, only the pupils were not quite so much dilated." She 
could not discern a single letter of the title-page of a book, although 
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some were a quarter of an inch long. " Having hypnotized the pa- 
tient and direct«] the nenous foree to the eyes, by wafting over 
them, and gently tuudiing them occasionally so as to keep up a sus- 
tained act of attention of the patient's mind to her eyes and the 
function of vision, she was aroused in about ten minutes. I now 
presented before her the title-page of the same book, when she 
instantly exclaimed, with delight and surprise, 'I see the word com- 
merce!' pointing to it. I told her she would see more than that 
presently ; and in a little while she exclaimed, ' I see coraracrcial,' 
then 'I see dictionary;' and shortly after 'I see McCulloch,' but 
she could sec nothing more. I told her that after a little rest, I 
felt assured, she would see still smaller print; and after a few 
minutes, she was able to read ' Ix>udon, Longman, Green & Loiiff- 
mans.' Such was the result of my first process- After a second 
hypnotic operation, next day, the patient could read, when first 
aroused, the whole of a title-page of a pamjthlet ; and in about fiw 
minutes after, she read two lines of the text. After another opera- 
tion, the same day, she could read the small close print in the ap- 
pendix ; and was able the same evening to write a letter home report- 
ing progress, for the first time lor twelve months. She only required 
two more liypnotic operations, when she was found able to read the 
smallest sized print in a newspaper; after which she left me, quite 
cured, and as I have heard, she hu^ continued well ever ainoe" 
(Isxxiv, p. 36). No medicine was given. 

In another case, Mrs. Stowc, ^ed 44, who from weak sight had 
deed spectacles twenty-two years, and could not, without them, dis- 
tinguish the capital letters of advertisements in a newspaper, nor the 
lai^ heading of the paj>er, was able to read both tlie large and email 
heading, and day, month, and date of the paper, after l*eing hyp- 
notized by Mr. Braid for eight minutes, and in returning home 
oould read the sign-boards which she had not done lor years Wforet 
Her sight ismtinued to improve — she could thread her needle, No. 
8, witiuHit spectacles — and Mr. Braid states "this patient has re- 
tained the improvement of her sight " (vi, p. 170). 

One case rcjwrted by Mr. Braid is particularly intcrcwtiug, be- 
cause it proves the effect which may be produi-ed when the affection 
is not in any degree " on the nerves," for actual oi>acity of the cornea 
was removed (compare p. 112 of this work). Mrs. S — had severe 
cumatic fever in 1839, during the course of which the left eye be- 
ne implicated, involving both its internal and external structorcB. 
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When seen by Mr. Braid in 1842, the eye was free from pain, but 
was of no service. There was opacity over more than one half of 
the cornea, sufficient to prevent distinct perception of any object 
placed opposite the temporal half of the eye, all being seen through 
a dense haze, and objects placed towards the opposite side were seen 
very imperfectly, owing to the injury the choroid and retina had 
sustained in the points on which the images of such objects were 
reflected. The opacity was not only an obstacle to distinct vision, 
but was also a source of annoyance from its disfigurement, being 
obvious even to those at a considerable distance. She was a relation 
of Mr. Braid, and was in his house three months before he operated 
upon her, during which time no change took place. Violent pain 
in the arm and shoulder induced her to submit to the hypnotic 
treatment, which proved successful ; but what was more surprising 
and quite unlooked for by Mr. Braid, her sight m'sls so much improved 
that she was able to see everything in the room, and to name differ- 
ent flow^ers, and distinguish their colors, whilst the right eye was 
shut, which she had not been able to do for more than three years 
and a half previously. The operation was continued daily and in a 
very short time the cornea became so transparent^ thai it required dose 
inspection to observe any remains of tlie opacity. After the first op- 
eration there was considerable smarting in the eye, which continued 
all night, and in a less degree, after future operations, which, no 
doubt, roused the absorbents and effected the removal of the opacity. 
Stimulating the optic nerve to greater activity, however, must have 
been the chief cause of the very rapid improvement, which enabled 
her to see objects after the second operation. Mr. Braid adds to the 
foregoing, that objects were seen from the temporal side of the eye 
much more distinctly than from the nasal side, owing to the irrep- 
arable damage the retina and choroid had sustained (vi, p. 175). 

Mr. Braid was successful in exciting the sense of hearing in even 
the deaf and dumb. The following is one of the cases recorded : 

Nodan, deaf-mute, set. 24, "was never considered to have the 
power of hearing, properly so called, according to the opinion of the 
head-master of the Deaf and Dumb Institution (Mr. Vaughan), 
where he was a pupil ; after the first operation (inducing hypnotism, 
then extending the limbs, and fanning the ears), I satisfied myself 
he had no sense of hearing ; but after the second, which I carried 
still further, he could hear, and was so annoyed by the noise of the 
carts and carriages when going home, after that operation, that he 
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could not be induced to call on me again for Home time. He hue 
been operated on only a- few times, and has been so niii<-li improved, 
tliat aithougli he lives in a ba<:k street he can now hear & band of 
music coming along the front street, and will go out to meet it. I 
lately testml him, and found he could hear in his room on tlie second 
floor a gentle knock on the bottom stair. His improvement, there- 
fore, has been both decided and permanent, and is entirely attribu- 
table to hypnotism, as no other means were adopted in his case" (vi, 
p. 182). 

Mr, Braid's method was not only effective in coses of hysterical 
paralysis, but was certainly beneficial in those in which serious 
organic disease was present. Thus, "a gentleman, ret. GO, had a 
paralytic stroke two years and a half before consulting me, which 
deprived him entirely of the use of the right arm, and enfeebled the 
right side and leg. Wheu lie called on me, he walked very feebly, 
conid scarcely close the fingers and thumb, and could not extend 
them fully. He could, with great difficulty, raise the hand a& high 
as the pit of the stomach ; the pupil of the right eye was considerablv 
larger than the left, and not quite cireular; speech verj' imperfect. 
After being hypnotized for five minutes he was able to open and 
close the hand freely, and to raise the hand above the head, and paea 
it to the back of the head, and he could also walk and s[>cak much 
better. Pulse regular; Ijefore the operation, it was verj' irregular." 
Seven wet^ks after, Mr, Braid rcftorts that the improvement was [>er^ 
niancnt. "He could apeak and walk much better, could raise the 
arm and move the fingers and hand freely, could pass the hand 
above and over the head, and take off his hat with it. The right 
pupil was also quita circular now, and nearly the same siee as the 
other" (vi, p. 216). 

In another case, T. J — , tet. 36, had a paralytic seizure, which de- 
prived him of feeling and motion of the left arm and hand. Nearly 
three months after, Mr, Braid saw him. He had partially recovered 
the use of his fingers, and could raise his arm nearly to the hori- 
isontal position, but just before he was seen by Mr. Braid he had had 
an accession of the paralytic symptoms, and the arm was spasmodi- 
cally fixed to the side. Ailer being four minutes hypnotized he 
could move the fingers, hand, and arm freely, elevating it above hia 
head, and retaining it in any situation he was asked. The feeling, 
however, remained very imperfect. He was subsequently hypnotized. 
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and in four days the feeling as well as power was restored. He re- 
mained well (p. 217). 

The following instance of relief from rheumatism is important be- 
cause there was no Faith, Expectation, or Imagination present to 
cause it. The mental element was therefore confined to the Atten- 
tion. Compare this with remarks at pp. 374-5. 

"Mrs. P — , upwards of 50, had suffered so severely from rheuma- 
tism that she had not enjoyed a sound night's rest for seven months. 
External and internal means, which had been beneficial in a former 
similar attack, had been tried without effect before I was sent for to 
visit her. She was suffering excruciating pain in one leg, particu- 
larly above the knee-joint. When I proposed to relieve her by 
hypnotism she repudiated the idea, told me she had no faith in it, 
and felt assured in her own mind that such an operation could be of 
no use to her. I told her I cared little for her want of faith in the 
remedy, provided she would submit to be operated on as I should 
direct. She at last consented, and in the presence of her three 
daughters, was hypnotized. In eight minutes she was aroused, and 
was quite free from pain ; wished to know what I had done to her ; 
said she felt sure hypnotizing her could not have relieved her. To 
this I replied by asking where her pain was felt now. She answered 
she felt no pain, but persisted she was sure I had done nothing to 
take it away. The manner in which she could walk and move her 
limbs, was sufficient proof the pain was gone, notwithstanding her 
skepticism about the ^ency. When I called next day I was in- 
formed by her family that she had slept comfortably all nighty and 
had gone out, being quite well. Two days after I called again, and 
was informed by her that she had been overtaken in a shower, and 
had over-exerted herself on that occasion, and had had a return of 
the pain, although not so bad as at first. I hypnotized her again 
with complete relief, and she has never required a repetition of the 
operation since, so that she has now enjoyed a release from her old 
enemy for eleven months, in defiance of her skepticism " (vi, p. 235). 
This fiict is most important. 

We will only cite another case of rheumatism, that of a boy, set. 
12, who was suffering from a violent rheumatic affection of the legs, 
back, and chest, so that he required to be carried into Mr. Braid's 
house. After being hypnotized, he was so much relieved as to be 
able to walk about the room freely, and to walk to his cab without 
assistance. Next day he called and was hypnotized again, and left 
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quito free from pain, and remained so well as uot to require anothCT 
operatiiin. TKis boy took no mediL'ine, and had iio external appli- 
cation (loc. cit.). 

The influence of Braidiam, when carried to the stage of " nervons 
sleep," mnst be regarded as among the secondary effccte of psycho- 
physical aj^eotii. Sound and refreshing slee]> in looses of insomnia is 
no insignificant hlcssiug ; and we have no doubt there may be in- 
stances in whieh to produce it by acting upon the mind, is more 
beneficial in the long-run than by employing even chloral or bromide 
of potassium. So, in regard to psychical aniesthesia, in view of the 
danger to life which attends the employment of chloroform, <&«., 
there may be cases in which it is safer, although it may l>e more 
tedious. See p. 48 of this work. 

The foregoing tasps constitute, in my opinion, a most pnictic&l 
answer to the questions with which we commenced the chapter; more 
practical, probably, than those wliich have been given under the other 
modc^ of treatment, which involve the action of Miud upon Body to 
the cure of disease. Braidisra possesses this great advantige, that, 
while the Imagination, Faith, or Expectation of the patient may be 
beneficially appealed to, this is not essential ; the mere concentration 
of tiic Attention having a remariiable influence, when skilfully di- 
rected, in exciting the action of some parts, and lowering that of 
others. The short jwriod of time required, also, compares favorably 
with that consumed In some other forms of mental therai>eutics. It 
is to be hoped tlmt fnsh interest will be awakened in this metliod of 
relieving pain, di-fcctive action of Uie nerves of special sense, and 
neuro-ranscular affections, whether arising trom excessive or defective 
action, and that a more general use will be made of it by those who 
(unlike the author) are engaged in the active practice of their pro- 
fession. 

Lord Bacon, with his wonderful range of vision, both physical and 
raetaphysital, did not omit to hint at "the inquiry how U> raisi' and 
fortify the Imagination ; for," be adds, " if tlie Imagination fortified 
have power, Hiett it is material io know hoto to fortify and exuli U" 
(xiv, I, p. 127). Ho enters a protest against charms, characters, and 
ceremonies, but observes that, in regard to " the operation of the 
''mnoeils and passions of the Mind upon the Body, we see all wise 
'physicians, in the prescriptions of their regimens to their patients, do 
«Vot consider accidentia animi as of great force to JurtJier or himlrr 
nmedies, or recoveries." He says, " It is an inquiry of great depth 
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and worth concerning Imagination, how, and how far it altereth the 
body proper of the imaginant." It does not follow, indeed, that 
because " it hath a manifest power to hurt, it has the same degree of 
power to help. But the inquisition of this part is of great use, though 
it needeth, as Socrates said, 'a Delian diver,' being difficult and 
profound." 

If for the word Imagination we substitute Mental States, may we 
not say that Mr. Braid has proved himself the Delian diver who 
Bacon hoped would arise ? 

Summary. — 1. The influence of the Mind upon the Body, 8ho^vn 
in Parts I, II, and III, to operate powerfully in health, is at least as 
powerful in disease, and may be highly beneficial in aiding the vis 
medicatrixy and opposing the vis vitiatrix Naturce. Its action may 
be gradual ; or sudden, as in the shock of a railway accident (see 
Preface), 

2. This truth is by no means confined, as it is often supposed to 
be, to nervous disorders, but extends to other diseases. 

3. The principle may be carried out, in a general way, by calming 
the mind when the body suffers from its excitement ; by arousing the 
feelings of Joy, Hope, and Faith; by suggesting motives for exer- 
tion ; by inducing regular mental work, especially composition ; by 
giving the most' favorable prognosis consistent with truth ; by divert- 
ing the patient's thoughts from his malady ; and thus, in these and 
other ways, influencing beneficially the functions of Organic Life 
through the Mind. 

4. The influence of the Will upon disease, apart from voluntary 
Attention, is a very important agent in Psycho-therapeutics. 

6. The efiects accidentally produced upon the body by mental im- 
pressions, in disease, can be imitated, and the arts employed by the 
empiric (see Preface) can be divested of their non-essentials, and 
systematically utilized. 

6. There are various methods by which this may be effected, and 
it is not necessary to adopt any one to the exclusion of the rest ; but 
Braidism offers great advantages. 

7. The great principle which appears to be involved in all, is the 
remarkable influence which the mind exerts upon any organ or tissue 
to which the attention is directed, to the exclusion of other ideas, the 
mind gradually passing into a state in which, at the desire of the 
operator, portions of the nervous system can be exalted in a remarka- 
ble degree, and others proportionately depressed ; and thus the vas- 
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cularity, innervation, and function of an organ or tissue can be regu- 
lated and modified according to the locality and nature of the disorder. 

8. The psychical element in the various methods comprised under 
psycho-therapeutics is greatly assisted by physical means, as gentle 
friction, pointing, passes, &c. ;^ and this in two ways ; first, by more 
definitely directing the Attention to a part in which it is desired to 
set up healthy action ; and, secondly, by locally exciting the vascular 
and nervous activity, or directing it into another channel. In Braid- 
ism the physical element is still fiirther employed in straining the 
eyes, and so exhausting some portion of the brain. 

9. Unconsciousness may or may not be induced ; the relief and 
cure of disease following the processes adopted, when the patient re- 
mains conscious of what is going on. When there is sleep, its char- 
acter resembles that of somnambulism and not ordinary sleep. 

10. Potent as is the influence of mere Attention directed to a par- 
ticular region of the body, it may be neutralized by a contrary Ex- 
pectation, and intensified by Faith and a vivid Imagination. 

1 In his " Nature and Art in the Cure of Disease/' Sir John Forbes (under 
the head of regimenal means desirable to adopt) includes **tbe sight of monoto- 
nous mesmeric passes, or fixed attention on an object, to produce meemcric sleep 
or hypnotism ;" and (under the head of physical means) *' mesmeric and hypnotic 
manipulations." 
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We have now completed our survey of Psycho-physical Phenom- 
ena ; those resulting from the action of the Mind upon the functions 
of the Body, short of disease, and which may be classed under Psy- 
cho-physiology. ; those constituting morbid states, and which should 
be included under Psycho-pathology ; and lastly, those phenomena 
involving restorative processes, which justify the employment (in 
addition to physical remedies) of a reasonable Psychopathy, or Psy- 
cho-therapeutics — a preferable term in an age when the multiplica- 
tion of paihiea is undesirable. 

Let us briefly glance at the broad principles and the most salient 
fiicte which have come under our notice in this investigation into 
Psycho-physical Phenomena. 

We have seen that the influence of the Mind upon the Body is no 
transient power ; that in health it may exalt the sensory ftmctions, or 
suspend them altogether ; excite the nervous system so as to cause 
the various forms of convulsive action of the voluntary muscles, or 
depress it so as to render them powerless; may stimulate or paralyze 
the muscles of organic life, and the processes of Nutrition and Secre- 
tion—causing even death ; that in disease it may restore the functions 
which it takes away in health, reinnervating the sensory and motor 
nerves, exciting healthy vascularity and nervous power, and assisting 
the vis medicairix Naiurce to throw ofl^ diseased action or absorb mor- 
bid deposits. 

We have seen the importance of the automatic action of the Mind 
(or brain) upon the Body on the one hand, and of the Will on the 
other, the former occasioning a host of disorders of sensation and 
motion, and the latter exerting great power over the system, directly 
and indirectly ; directly, in controlling reflex action of the nervous 
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centres^ whether encephalic or spinal ; indirectly^ acting on the mind 
itself, in disposing it to pass into such states as shall excite certain 
bodily functions, by virtue of those well-recognized psycho-physical 
laws which then come into operation. 

We have also seen the &r-reaching influence of that antagonism 
which appears to exist between the two great divisions of the ner- 
vous system in regard to vascularity. Upon this principle we have 
had again and again to &U back, in endeavoring to trace the mode 
in which so many striking physical phenomena succeed to varying 
mental states. The normal equilibrium which we witness between 
the cerebro-spinal and the sympathetic systems, as respects then- in- 
fluence upon the bloodvessels, is obviously more or less interfered 
with, when the mind or brain is unable to exercise its accustomed 
force, or when it transmits a more than wonted impulse; allowing 
the unrestrained action, or paralyzing the influence of the sympathetic 
vaso-motor nerves. The general impression that the emotions act 
specially upon the sympathetic system is, on this hypothesis, only 
true in the sense that this system is liberated to act with excessive 
force, or prevented acting as in health, by the change wrought, in 
the first instance, in the organ of the mind. At the same time it is 
difficult to see any reason why there ^ould not be a direct action 
upon the sympathetic centre or centres-^ direct as occurs in gal- 
vanism. 

The applieation of a similar principle, in regard to the functions 
of the cerebrum and the spinal cord, explains the unbalanc<?d action 
of the latter when the former is temporarily paralyzed by mental 
shock, and probably goes far to explain, without any further prin- 
ciple, the remarkable influence of the emotions in causing convulsive 
disorders. 

In the course of this inquiry, I have, I trust, succeeded in one of 
the objects I had in view, that of elucidating the nature and action 
of what is usually understood as the Imagination. 

I hope, in conclusion, that some positions open to attack have been 
made more secure by the evidence collected together in this work. 

I think, for example, that the reader who has had the patience to 
accompany the author ab ovo usque ad mala will agree with him, 
that they are needlessly skeptical who, with a well-known physician, 
" doubt the instances of sudden change in the color of the hair con- 
sequent on a powerful mental emotion, the evidence by which such 
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instances are supported being questionable," or who with a metro- 
politan surgeon consider that " there is no proof that the blood is af- 
fected in its characters by any mental processes," and that those 
greatly err who believe, with an able writer on this subject, that 
*Hhe Imagination is all powerful, except over disease — the dominion 
of disease being exerted over Imagination itself." 

Imperfect as the handling of this wide and important subject has 
been in its varied aspects, the author trusts that he has succeeded in 
placing upon a firm and rational basis the complex phenomena re- 
sulting from the Influence of the Mind upon the Body. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS 

GIVEN IN THIS WORK. 



I. THE INTELLECT. 






EXCESS OF STUDY OB MEKTAL 
STBAIK. 

1. Epilepsy. 

2. Diabetes. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. Nervous headache. 

7. Hemiplegia, 

8. Jaundice. 

VOLTTHTABY ATTEHTIOK AKD 
CONTEMPLATIOK. 

1. Visual hallvunnation. , 

2. Ocular spectra. 

3. Visual illusion. 

4. Sensation of great cold, 

5. Sensation of heat. 

6. Darting and pricking sensation, 

7. Cataleptic rigidity. 

8. "• '* 

9. Stigmata, 

10. Purging, 

11. Belief of amenorrJwea, 

12. *' Nervous sleep " or hypnotism. 

IHYOLVHTABY ATTEHTIOK. 
DOMIHAHT IDEAS. 

1. Ocular spectra after a dream. 



2. 
3. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 



Purging, 

Palpitation, 

Eoctravasation of blood on the chest 

(from a dream). 
Ague, 
Purging {after a dream), 

Bemoval of warts. 

' Dure of partial blindness. 
Incipient amaurosis. 

Belief of " weak sight, " 

Absorption of opacity of cor- 
nea. 

Beneficial effect in deaf and 
dumb. 

Belief in paralysis. 



'« 



i. J 



(C 



(( 



Cure of rJieumatism. 



BECOLLECTIOK AHD KEXOBY. 
A8S0CIATI0K OF IDEAS. 

1. Nausea, 

2. Ocular spectra, 

3. Epilepsy, 

4. Paralysis, 

5. Vomiting, 

6. Purging and nausea. 
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IXAOINATION AND EXPECTATIOK. 

1. Visical hallucination. 

2. Auditory hallucination, 

3. Olfactory hallucination. 

4. Visual illusion. 

5. " '' 

6. (When hypnotized) anaesthesia, 

sensation of great heat, perspi- 
ration, sensation of cold. 
1. Muscular movements. 

8. Epilepsy. 

9. Nervous hydrophobia, chiefly 

dysphagia. 

10. Speechlessness and ptosis. 

11. Temporary paralysis (hyp.). 

12. Syncope. 

13. Death. 

14. " 

15. " 

16-95. Vomiting. 
96. Sweating. 



97. Bemoval of warts. 

98. Purging. 

99. " 

100. " 

101. Belief of cramp of the stomach. 

102. Belief of organic intestinal dis- 

ease. 

IMITATIOK AHD 8YXPATHT. 

1. Acute pain, 

2. " 

3. Muscular movements. 

4. Convulsions, 

5. Spasmodic stricture of the oesoph- 

agus. 

6. Inflammation of the axillary 

glands, 

7. Uterine pains. 

8. Extravasation of blood around 

the ankle. 

9. Inflammation of lips. 



II. THE EMOTIONS. 



JOY AND ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 

Facial expression and gestures. 

1. Syncope. 

2. Sudden death. Effiision of blood 

into pericardium, 

3. Sudden death. Cardiac (?). 

4. " " 

5. Cardiac disease, termiyiating fa- 

tally. 

6. Apoplexy. 

7. Growth of dark hair in old age. 

8. Death. 



Pathology not kno^cn, 
but in all probability 
the fatal stroke fell 
upon the heart. 



9. 




10. 




11. 




12. 




13. 




14. 




15. 




10. 





17. Temporary suspension of paral- 

ysis agiians. 

18. Belief of general loss of potcer to 

move, from scurvy (?). 

GRIEF AND ITS VARIOUS FORMS. 

Facial expression and gestures. 

1. Epilepsy. 

2. Paralysis agitans. 

3. Chorea. 

4. Spasm of larynx. 

5. Hydrophobia. Death. 

6. Tetanus. 

7. Aphonia. 

8. Ptosis. 

9. Paraplegia. 

10. '' 

11. Death preceded by obstinate vom- 

iting, 

12. Jaundice. 
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13. 


Emaciation, Death, 




FEAB, FBIOHT, TEHKOB, 


14. 


Phthisis. 








^^^ W ^ ^pv ^ ^^hrf ^^^ V 




AHXIETT. fto. 


15. 


Cutaneous disease. 




^■■•^ftw ^l^v^WMBS ^m ^m ■ V^r^F* 


16. 


C( (( 




Facial expression. 


17. 


Gangrene. 


1. 


Loss of tactile sensation. 


18. 


Blanching of the hair. 


2. 


Partial hlindfness. 


19. 


It (C 


3. 


Deafness, 


20. 


Anasarca. 


4. 


Pseudoesthesia. 


21. 


Gastric and hepatic disease. 


5. 


(( 


22. 


Jaundice, 


6. 


Acute pain. 


23. 


Arrest of lachrymal secretion. 


7. 


(( 


24. 


Death. 


8. 


Prolonged sense of cold (expecta 


25. 


Beneficial influence in phthisis. 




tion as well as fear). 






9. 


Olfactory hallucination. 




HOPE AHD FAITH. 


10. 


Visual and tactile hallu^nation. 




Faxnal expression. 


11. 


Quivering of the muscles. 




General stimulating influence in 


12. 


Epilepsy, 




disease. 


13. 


it 


1. 


Cure of paralysis. 


14. 


" {from a dream). 


2. 


a u 


15. 


n 


3. 


Cure of scurvy. 


16. 


(( 


4. 


Cure of ague. 


17-51. " 


5. 




' Relief of rheumatic pains. 


52. 


Convulsions. 


6. 


a. 


(( cc 


53. 


• It 


7. 




C( (( 


54. 


(Beligions terroi') convulsions. 


8. 




(C (( 


55. 


(( cc 


9. 




(( (C 


56. 


cc cc 


10. 


s - 


(( (( 


57. 


" tetanus. 


11. 


^ 


C( (( 


58. 


cc cc 


12. 


1. 


Belief of hand contracted 


59. 


" tetanic rigidity. 




5Ji 


from gout. 


60. 


cc cc 


13. 


.2 


. Cure of lockjaw. 


61. 


Paralysis agitans. 






62. 


cc 




DE8PAIB. 


63. 


cc 




Facial expression. 


64. 


cc 




Generally depressing influence in 


65. 


Chorea. 

1 1 




disease. 


66. 
67. 


cc 




8ELF-E8TEEX. 


68. 


cc 




Facial expression. 


69. 


cc 




Gesture and attitude. 


70. 
71. 


cc 
cc 




HUMILITY. 


72. 


cc 




Facial expression. 


73. 


cc 




Gestures and attitude. 


74. 


Spasmodic octwrn of the arm. 






75. 


Wryneck. 




COURAGE. 


76. 


Singultus, 




Fac 


ial expression. 


77. 


Spasm of the pharynx. 
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^H 78. HijdrophoUa [virus latent) end- 


122. EeceawM persptrtUww. ' 


^H ing in death. 


123. Chemical eiianges in l/ie un"»*. 




124. " 


^m 80. 


125. Cholera. Death. 


^B 81. {eeru slight). 


126. " 


^H 62. Catalepsy, preceded by speeehleaa- 


127. 




128. Arrest of ntammary txcretion. 


H 83. ^i^ftonto. 


129. Chemical changes in t/>e milk. 


H 84. AjjfMfia. 


130. A»e.'lM(/«>Ma/r^ftf/u(*-«»m). 


^M 66. j:b/rial parnlif«i«. 


131. Absorption 0/ serum. 


V 88. BemipUgia {riyht side). 




■ 


fn-er. 


■ B8. 


133. Small-pox. 


^L 


134. 


^H 90. Paralysis. 


135. Ayw. 


^H 91. SyrKope. 


13ii. " 


^H %. JiliKiI syncope. 


137. I?Aeuma(i«m. 


^H 93. 


138. 


^H M. 


139. Cure of hy^erical ne^iraUjia of 


^H 95. Spasm of tlie heart. 


kip and knee. 


^H 96. Death. Cardfiu:. 


140. Cure of epilepsy. 


^H 97. ^rtertai murmur. 


141. Cure of paralygi*. 




142. " 


^1 99. Jjwpietjf. 




H 100. 


144. Oureo/yinrf. 


^H 101. Hemoptysis. 


145. " 


■ 102. Btood in (Ae perspiration {bhody 


146. Beneficial injh>en>x in phthisis. 


H suKal). 


147. 


■ 103. Hnrripilatio. 


148. KehV/ of dropsy {through ttd- 


■ 101. 


nq/s). 


^B 105. Jaundice {from spasm). 


149. " 


■ 106. Spasm of the bladder. 


150. 


H 107. Prntracttd labor. 


151. Belief of dn^mj. 


■ 108. MalnvirUion of ftavs through 


152. 


^H changes in [/le mot/ 


er's blood. 


153. Cotting sh<yrl a drunken p. 


^K^ 109. 






^^k 

^^B 




CALMHESe. 


^H^ 112. 




Facial expressioi^ ^^^^H 


^H 




Attifi((k. ^^^1 


^H 


^^^H 


^^^1 '16, Oangrtnoua erysipelas. 


AIQKB. ^^^1 


^^H IT. BlanelUng of Ike hnir. 




^B 


^^^H 


^H 


1. Speeu/(ies«ne8«. ^^^^H 


^^H - JhIIin.7 (#0/ tAe Au<r. 


^^^1 


^^H DKay of the Uelk. 


^^^H 
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4. Speechlessness and paralysis, 

5. Protrusion of brain and throbbing 

of the arteries. 

6. Spasm of the heart. Death. 

7. Hcemoptysis, 

8. Betarding coagulation of blood in 

death, 

9. Chemical changes in the saliva. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. Vomiting vitiated bile, 

14. Amenorrhoea, 

15. Chemical dianges in the milk, 

16. " *' 

17. Cure of paralysis. 

18. Cutting short a drunken fit 

LOVE AHD BENEVOLEHCE. 

Fa/nal expression. 
Gestures, 



HATE AHD MALEVOLENCE. 

Facial expression. 
Gestures. 

OEHEBAL EMOTIONAL EXCITEMENT. 

1. Hysterical ancesthesia. 

2. General anaesthesia. 

3. AiKBsthesia. 

4. Laryngismus stridulus, 

5. Chorea, 

6. Wryneck. 

7. Hydrophobia, 

8. Speechlessness and fojcial paraly- 

sis, 

9. Arterial murmur. 

10. Apoplexy. 

11. Sparkling of the eyes. 

12. Hemiplegia^ 
13. 

14. Cajicer q/" //ie breasL 

15. Temporary power of speech in a 

dumb person (?)- 

16. Cure of scurvy. 



III. THE WILL. 



(C 



(( 



Movements. 

1. Visual hallucination, 

2. " 
3. 
4. 

5. Auditory hallucination, 

6. -3 r Epileptic convulsions. 

7. ^ Tetonws. 

8. I Muscular rigidity, 

9. i^ I Hemiplegia, 

10. Bespiratory movements after arrest 

of hearths action, 

11. Increased frequency of hearVs ac- 

tion, 

12. Arrest cf hearths action, 

13. " " 

14. Peristaltic action oj the intestines. 

15. Trance, 

16. i?umtnatton. 



17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 



Checking rumination. 

Moving the scalp. 

Sweating, 

Shedding tears. 

Contracting and dilating the pujnl. 



Vomiting. 



a 



n 



Waking from trance. 

Cure cf hysterical neuralgia of the 

knee, 
(?) Terminating an epileptic fit. 
Cure of epilepsy, 

(?) Relaxation of contracted hand. 
An*est of hydrophobia. 



(( 



(t 



Controlling the inversion of the 

foot. 
Checking cholera. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FOBKOOINO AXALTSIS : 

I, The Intkllect. 

Sxcess of Study, 

Voluntary Attention, 12 

Involuntary Att^intion, 17 

Memory, 6 

Itnaginalion and Expectation, 102 

Imitation and Sympathy, 

II. TiiK Emotions. 

Joy 18 

Grief, 35 

Hope and Faitli 13 

Fear and Fright 153 

Anger, 18 

Gi-neml Emotional Excitement, 16 

— 243 
III. The Will 33 

Total number of IllustraUons, 430 

To these Illustrations I may add the following : A lady of an ex- 
oeediiigly sensitive and impressible nature, on one occasion, when a 
gentleman vbited her house, experienced a very uncomfoi-table sen- 
sation 80 long as lie was present, and observed a spot or sore on his 
clieek. Two days after, a similar spot or aore appeared on her eheek, 
in precisely the same i«itnatio», and with the same characters (xix, 
p. 607). I take this opportnnity aLso of adding to p. 328 a para- 
graph in reference io Colonel Townsend, which should have been 
inserted there. On the occasion referred to, "Drs. Cheyno, Baynard, 
and Mr. Skrinc felt his pulse first; 'It was,' says Dr. Cheyne in 
his 'English Malady,' 'distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart had its usual beating. He (^mpustnl himself on his back, 
and lay in a still posture some time. I found his pulse sink gradu- 
ally, till at last I could not feel any, by the most exact and nice 
touch. Dr. Baynard could not feci the least motion in Ills breast, nor 
Mr. Skrine see the lea*t soil of breath on the bright mirmr he held 
to )iis mouth; then each of us by turns examined his arm, heart, 
and breath, but could not by the nii^est scrutiny discover the IcaM 
symptom of life in him.' They waited some time, and the body 
continuing in the same state, were about to leave under the iinpa-s^ 
sion ihat tlie Colonel was actually dead, when a slight motion in his 
body nvissured them ; upon cxainiuatiou the pulse and heart were 
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found again in action, and he gradually restored himself. His death- 
like state lasted half an hour, and recurred at nine in the morning ; 
after which he transacted business with his attorney, and quickly 
expired at six o'clock in the afternoon ; and the body, when ex- 
amined, presented, with the exception of the right kidney, no signs 
of disease" (xxvi, VIII, p. 160). 

The reader cannot fail to be struck, by a glance at the foregoing 
statistics, with the large proportion of cases ranged under Fear or 
Fright. After this Emotion follow in their order of influence. 
Imagination (and Expectation), the Will, Grief, Anger, Joy, Invol- 
untary Attention, or dominant Ideas, general Emotional Excitement, 
Hope and Faith, Voluntary Attention, Imitation and Sympathy, 
Excess of Study, Recollection. 

Taking the threefold states of Mind, we have, out of 430 cases 
analyzed. Intellect 154, Emotion 243, Volition 33. This is, of 
course, an exceedingly rough estimate of the proportionate influence 
of these states. Still, it is relatively correct; and in the sense in 
which the expression " influence of the Mind upon the Body" is era- 
ployed in this work, we reach by statistics very much the result we 
should expect, namely, that the direct action of the Will, however, 
important, is the least frequently exerted power in relation to the 
psycho-physical phenomena which we have been desirous to investi- 
gate ; that the Intellect, comprising among other faculties that of 
Attention, directed in the first instance by the Will, exerts a greater 
influence ; while the Emotions far exceed both put together in their 
action, whether in health or disease, upon the bodily organs and 
tissues. 

One striking fact is elicited by this investigation, that while the 
emotions are by far the most operative in what we may call chance 
cures of disease, they have, with the exception of Hope and Faith, 
which can oqly be distinguished from simple Expectation by their in- 
tensity, comparatively slight influence in regularly designed Psycho- 
therapeutics, in which the Imagination, Expectation, and Attention 
play the most important part. I am disposed to think, however, 
that in Braidism, the remarkable change which can be induced in 
the circulation by combined physical and psychical processes, answers 
in great measure to that which occurs from powerful emotional ex- 
citement. Hence rheumatism may be relieved in both instances, as, 
for example, in the railway accident referred to in the Preface, or in 
the operation performed by Mr. Braid in such a case as that mentioned 
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at p. 391. The oondition of the circulation is entirely altered, and 
local congestions are removed. 

8eXy age, position. — ^As regards sex, out of 304 cases in which the 
sex is stated, 195 were males, and 109 females. The large propor- 
tion of the former shows (what is very important) that men are highly 
susceptible to mental impressions, and that, therefore, Psycho-thera- 
peutics are available for them as well as for women. It is not, as is 
so often intimated, only hysterical young ladies who come under the 
influence of this agency. At the same time it would not be &ir to 
conclude from this analysis that men are more or even equally liable 
to be affected by psychical forces, because the very frequency of ex- 
amples of such influence among females prevents medical men report- 
ing them, while they do report cases which occuj; in men on account 
of their being rarer, and therefore more interesting. We therefore 
simply maintain that there la ample proof that the bodies of men as 
well as women may be largely acted upon by the influence in ques- 
tion. In reference to age, it has been impossible to obtain it in the 
majority of cases, but it may be stated generally that, with the ex- 
ception of about fifty-five, the individuals were adults, their age 
probably being, in most instances^ between 20 and 36. Lastly, the 
most frequent forms of disease induced in persons in health were 
those comprised under convulsive affections, epilepsy, chorea, paral- 
ysis agitans, and hydrophobia; while the diseases most frequently 
benefited were undoubtedly rheumatism, gout, and dropsy, the last- 
mentioned being relieved by the increased action of the kidneys from 
mental influence. No doubt, however, if all the cases of hysterical 
neuralgia and contraction of joints were reported, what are called 
merely nervous affections of the body would take priority. The 
only inference which we are justified in drawing from these figures 
is that the beneficial influence of Psycho-therapeutics is by no means 
confined to nervoas disorders. It is also satisfactory to know that, 
as respects occupation or position in life, very opposite classes are 
represented — the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant. 
Even incredulity, when the attention can be arrested, is not neces- 
sarily a bar to success. Failure on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered, may attend all systems of treatment, and what Bacon 
says in reference to one form of Psycho-therapeutics may be applied 
to all — "Men are to l>e admonished that they do not withdraw credit 
from the operations of the Imagination because the effects fail some- 
times." 
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Ague, 300, 301, 352 

Alopecia, 278. 279 

Amaurosis, incipient (?), 387 

Ambition, 116 

Amenorrboea, 372 

Amulets. 353 

AnsBsthesia (psychical), 43, 45, 48, 126, 129, 
131, 133 
of bearing, 55 

Analysis of the principal illustrations, 399 

Anasarca, 281 

Anger, 116, 117, 153, 157, 159, 250, 254, 255, 
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Animal magnetism, 20, 21, 23, 48, 76, 139, 
219. 335. 356, 380 

Ankle, affection of, 251, 252 

Anxiety, 116, 224. 237, 262, 278, 279, 286, 
289, 301. 305, 310 

Aphasia, 220 

Aphonia. 214, 219, 224 

Apoplexy, 255, 257 

Articulation. 74 

Ascites, 295, 296, 351, 352 
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354. 399 

Asthma, 346 

Astonifbment, 116, 117 

Attention, 20, 24, 28. 80. 318, 399 
influence of. on hearing, 59 
on taste, 60 

on Toluntary muscles, 74 
on joints, in hysteria, 83 
on heart, Ac., 85 
on salivary glands, 106 
on mammary glands, 107 
in relieving disease, 372, 392 

Attention and sensation, 43, 44 

Automatic action of brain {see Iteflez ditto). 

Ararieiousness, 117, 157 



Battle-field, effect of, 132, 139, 140 
Belief 33 

not purely intelleotual, 89 



Bellows-sound, 248. 249 
Benevolence, 117, 157 
Besoin de respirer, 138 
Bile, 107, 290, 307 
Bilious yellow fever, 298 
Biting lips, 151, 154 
Bladder, 263 
Blindness, 133 
Blood, 214, 265 
Bloodvessels. 90, 99, 248 
Bloody sweat, 257 
Blushing, 249. 250, 309 
Blush of anger, 164, 309 

of shame, 309 

of love, 309 
Braidism, 25, 37, 380, 385 
Bread pills. 34, 368, 371 
Bronchi, 260 
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Capillary circulation, 249 
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ague, 362, 353 
Chagrin, 302 
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of blood, 266 

of urine, 283 

of milk, 293 

of tears, 295 
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Cognition {tee Ideas). 
Cold feet, 271 
Cold sensation, 44, 45 
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Conception or apprehension, 35 
Conclusion, 395 
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Contentment, 115 
Convulsionnaires, 131 
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.■ organii: funollon!, 265-308 

MR of action in exproaiion, 167 
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I, 250 
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Gout cured by fright, 348 

Grief. 115, 117. 149, 157, 161, 169, 178,191, 

219. 242, 259, 272, 275, 290, 299, 302, 303, 

308, 400 
Grinding of the teeth, 149 



Hsemoptysis, 257 

Hair, standing on end, 259 

nutrition of, 275, 276-279 

blanching of, 276-279 

falling off of the, 278 
Hallncinntion. 32 

Tisual. 46, 51 

auditory, 65 

olfactory, 60 
Hands, 148, 153-156 
Hate, 116. 148, 154. 250 
Hearing, sense of, 65 
Heart, 85, 228-247, 307, 327. 404 
Heartburn. 296 

Heat and cold {s^e Temperature). 
Heat, sensation of, 44, 45 
Hemichorea, 220 

Hemiplegia, 82-84. 212, 22 4, 225,321, 345 
Hemorrhage (Brain), 254 
Hen, maternal anxiety of, 274 
Herpes, 275 
Hiccough, 197 
Hohenlohe's cures, 355 
Hope, 33. 38. 39, 115, 117, 139, 149, 298. 367 
Horror. 1 16, 259 
Horripilatio, 259 
Humility, 116, 149, 159 
Hunger, 141. 142 

Hydrophobia, 18, 198-208. 287. 364, 365 
HyperaBsthesia, 43, 45, 126, 132 

of hearing, 59 
Hypnotics, 392 
Hypnotism. 25, 45, 55, 329 
Hypochondriasis, 86, 138 
Hypocrisy, 250 
Hysteria (male). 187 

Hysterical affections of joints, 83, 339, 342, 
365 

anoDsthesia, 129 
Hysterical convulsions, 182 

chorea, 195 

tetanus, 209 

paralysis, 211 

tympanites, 260 

bile, 290 



Ideas or mental images, 20, 28, 42, 46, 47, 

76. 97, 98. 106, 251, 253, 259 
Ideation, 36 
Ideo-motor actions, 26 

their nervous channel, 75 
Illusions (visual), 56, 57 
Images, resuscitated, seat of, 61 
Imagination in relation to animal magnet- 
ism, 20, 335, 382, 384 
hypnotism, 25, 385 
tractors, 375, 376 
definition of, 31, 38, 39 
influence of, on hearing, 59 

smell. 60 
creations of the, their seat, 61 



Imagination, often another name for expec- 
tation, 72, 80 

influence in causing oonrulsions. 76 
vomiting. 96 
sensations, 135 
hydrophobia, 198, 200, 203 
gout. 302 
influence in relieving disease. 355, 392, 
400 {see Expectation and Faith). 
Imaging, 36. 37, 198 
Imitation, 33, 40, 72. 77. 92 

and imagination contrasted, 41 
Impetigo, 275 

Impressibility to one idea, 56 
Impudence, 116 
Inflammation, 250, 253 

chronic, 377 
Inhibitory function of nerves, 233, 258, 331, 

396 
Inquisitiveness, 155 
Infantile convulsions, 181 
Insanity, 358 

Insensibility to pain {see AnsBstbesia). 
Intellect, 19, 28 

influence of, upon sensation, 43. 66 
upon the voluntary muscles, 68 
upon the involuntary muscles, 85 
upon the organic functions. 99 
summary, 112 
upon disease. 367-394, 397 
in relation to emotion, 33 
Intestinal glands, 108, 292 
Intestines, 96, 136, 137. 260, 369 
Intermittent fever (see Ague). 
Intoxication, psychical relief of, 353 
Involuntary muscles, 85, 227 
Iris, 258 



Jaundice, 262, 291 
Jaws, 154 

Jealousy. 116, 151, 250 
Joints, affections of, 83, 339, 342, 365 
Joy, 115. 117, 139. 148. 149, 155, 166, 169, 
236, 239-241, 256, 303, 304, 351 



Kidneys. 108, 284, 287, 352, 383 
King's evil, 359 



Lachrymal glands. 295. 308 

Language, figurative, 69, 136. 167,250 261, 

287. 291 
Larynx and glottis, spasm of, 197 
Laughter, 21, 148. 198 
Lex Nostrt conservatio, 157, 165 
Lichen agrius. 275 
Liver, 107, 290, 291, 307, 310, 363 

magnetism, and potash in urine, 109 
Lock-jaw, 209, 378 
Longevity of thinkers, 110 
Love, 116, 117, 154, 250. 287, 290, 309 

of approbation, 116 
Lungs, 307, 310 

hemorrhage from the, 257 
Luther's phantasm or hallucination, 51 



HDiatioD* from, it, 4 



KKtor, 81 

MenUl atnlci. their rvUtli* iaHuanoa, 

Heemerinu (im Animul mugneMim) . 

MiortMOtni of tba body, the brkin a, 3 

Mistnrition, 2B3 

Hilh, lOT, 2fi 

Hinia[*B, mad0rn, 3bt 

UlrlbrulDCXB, 116 

UiwDtbropjr. ItT 

Modeatj. 1 IS 

HDDOtoDoiii mOTftiMflU, 384 

Hotbar'a aatil. 907-271 

Mouth. US, I4U 

MoTamentt, tfinp&lhetio, 73 

Bgnnllm, 158 Iw Oeitarai). 
Uanltt. vnluiitBrir. 68, U7 

involunMrj, Hi 
MufOnlar dontnulion (Molcments), Bi 



haiuliiabaA. 

■leap, 3113 
Mode. I&S 



Oaatar ipactra {m Speotrn). 

Od foroe, ib 

OdoDtalKlit. 3»8 

(Eiophngus, U6. SBD 

Okeja. S3, 35. 2B 

Opantiont, deilbs rmm faar of an, 24B 

Opialbotonoa. 20H. 3JI 

Orgrtnio lifs, Mnsstlont of, ib-il. Kl 

fnastloni. inaueoae of inlelleot upon. »0 



Bia, 81, Sn. Z11-22B, S31. 332, 343 
liBvsd b; rsitb, 343, Ui 
rri^bl. Mi. 345 



Ponplrktion, 4ft, IM, MI. 283, SU 



■nguina 



1, 267 



(ntnry. S39 
Pbaatuma. 32, 51, U, SS, I4S 

tbeirMit, 144 
Pharyni, ipnim of, 7B. (SB 
Pboipbataa in nrins, lUU, Z8i 
Phosphurio Boid in urioa. ID9 
Pbtbliii; 373, 31«, Sm 
Pbyaiainn. hia gaoeral inflaatiee In 



cifdieei 



1, 3H1 



10 b, 135 
Pily, 117. 16S 

Plaaaar* and paio (menial), 1B3, 2;IB. 301. 

303 
Pnaamogaatria, 231-338, 1(2, 280, S8g 



Poallloa 



1,406 



rafaranoa to naiital Im- 



Pride. UB, 117, 148, ISO, tfil, ISB. ISl 

Pajohio fonje, 3.17 

Payobo-patbology, SSG 

Psyohapalb;, 385 

Payaho-pbyilology, 39i 

Peyolio-therspiulica, 3«l-3Ut 

Ptniia. B3. 334 

Pu«rp>ral oonTDliiooa, tSl 

Pupil, 2SS. 330, 331 

Pui^mg, psjobioal. 98, 109, 345, SBS, 3B 



Rniie, IIB. 119, 305, 308 (w AnEer). 
Kaplnn, 1)5 

R-lnllm-tinn .1], 61 

of br^p, 22, 24. 2H, I 



lOB, 385 
ItalBintianafmDKile 
Ri-mam, 11B, 219 
Knscnlment, 354 
Ke^plralinn, 89, 147, 

Retuhing (■■hpfta"), 38 






1, 19 



■g*. 116. 164 
Krtivula, 184,214 
Kbeumati.'m. 301, 374, 381, 405 < 

Kumination, 2B1, 329 
Kupture ufveualB of brain, 254 
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Sensation, inflnenee of the intellaot on, 43,66 

and ideation, 30, 36. 41 
Sensori-motor actions, 26 

ganglia. 26, 170 
Sensory ganglia in relation to emotion, 118- 

125 (see also Sensori-motor ganglia). 
Sex in reference to mental influences, 406 
Shame, 116, 139, 249, 309 
Shivering, 44 
Shook, nervous, 243 
Shrug of the shoulder, 150 
Shuddering, 43 
Sick headaches, 107 
Sight, weak, 388 
Singultus. 197 
Skin, 108, 250, 259, 275 
Sleep, 93, 392 
Small-pox, 299 
Smell, sense of, 60 
Smile, 148-150. 151, 154, 166 
Solar plexus, 118, 135, 136 
Sorrow, 115, 250 
Spasm of the heart, 238 
Spasmodic cholera, 261 
Spasms (mh Conrulsions). 
Sparkle of the eye, 258 
Special senses, 50, 143 
Spectre, local effect of seeing a, 251 
Spectra, 52, 53 
Speechlessness, 82, 214-219, 389 

influenced by terror, 345 
Sphincter yesicae, 226 

recti. 226 
Spiritualism, 355 
Spleen, 291, 307 
Stammering, 199 
Storing, 152 
Stigmato, 90 

Stomach, effect of attention on the, 46, 96, 
107 
emotion, 260 
Stroking (Greatrakes), 334 
Study or mental strain, influence of, 76, 83, 
107, 108. 109, 262, 302 

temperature of head in, 84 
Subjective sensations, 44, 145 
Suggestion, 25, 45, 82, 336 
Sulphates in urine, 109 
Surgical operations without pain, 49 
Suspense, 151, 152 
Suspicion, 116, 153 
Swallowing, difficulty of, 78 
Sweating sickness, 283 
Sympathetic nerves, 227, 230, 233, 289, 297 

305, 396 {see also Vaso-motor nerves). 
Sympathy, 33, 40, 72, 77, 93, 254 

is either intellectual or emotional, 40 

emotional, 117 
Sympathy, pain from, 48 

spot from, 404 
Syncope, 239, 240 

from the idea of fainting, 19, 87 



Taste, sense o^ 60 

Tears, 295 

Teeth set on edge, 43 

nutrition of the, 280 
Teleiotic ideas, 31 



Temperature increased in study, 84 

as a special sense, 130 
Temperature influenced by emotion, 138,139, 

140 
Tender feeling, 309 
Terror, 116, 151-153, 160, 169, 181, 194, 198, 

210, 216, 236, 259, 345 
Tetonus, 207-209, 221, 320, 321 
Thalami optici (see Sensory ganglia). | 
Therapeutics (see Psycho-therapeutics). 
Thirst, 141 

Thought, influence of, on the body, 68 
Tingling and throbbing from attention, 43 
Toothache and tic douloureux, 47 
Touch, royal, for king's evil, 359 
Touch, sense of, 130 
Touching, gentle, effect of, combined with 

attention, Ac., 373 (see Tractors). 
Trachea, 260 
Tractors, use of, 373, 374 
Trance, 328, 331 
Trembling palsy, 189 
Trophic nerves, 99-106 
Tympanites, 260 

Uneonsoious cerebration, 27, 79 
Urea and uric aoid, 109 
Ureters. 263 
Urethra, 263 
Urine, 108. 283. 352 
Uterus, 263, 372 

Vanity, 116, 150, 151 

Vaso-motor nerves. 99, 249, 266, 297, 304 

Veneration, 116, 154, 155 

Vexation, 151,294 

Vis medieatrix natune, 393, 895 

Voice, 148, 163 

Volition (««rWill). 

Voluntory muscles, influence of intelleot 

upon, 68 
Vomiting. 96, 97, 329 

various psychical causes of, 37 
Vox corporis, 156 

Waking at will, 94 

from partial sleep and tranee, 831 
Warts, 346 

Weight, sense of, or muscular snbstonoe, 60 
Wens, and dead man's hand, 347 
Wen rendered gangrenous, 275 
Will, 22, 23, 26. 82, 312 
nature of, 312-316 
seat of, 316, 317 

influence o^ upon sensation, 318-320 
the voluntary musoles, 320 
respiration, 324 
reflex and consensual movements, 

325 
involuntary musoles, 328 
organic functions, 328 
ocular spectra, 319 
disease, 364, 403 
Wonder, 116, 309 
Wrath, 116 

Wringing of the hands, 149, 156 
Wryneck, 196, 326 

Yawning, 21, 40, 198 
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by mail post-paid on receipt of the price, but no risks are assumed either on the 
money or the books, and no publications but my own are supplied. Gentlemen will 
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warded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents. 
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The subscription price of the "American Journal or ths Mudical ScnoroBs " hsi 
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(JhH Beady.) 
objecl of the »ntho 
lUdDu; of ICTDia, but ti 
' Ihae to T«Ddar tba wni 



Thorough I7 Revifsd, bi 
iCMSDS. M.D. Id oDft. 
. Cloth. {« aO; leather, 



tery groitlj Hvd- 
irnl beudi, f 7 M. 



afford, UDd«r ewih, 
k an epltDme nf the 
t demand whloh hu 



)gnited and standard anihonly wherai 
lipvoial pklDf bav* bteo liken Id the prepai 
>atatiDn. DniiDg the tin yenra which 

the fiatit, and up tu the lime ol hit death the 
equiiing the atteiiliuD of the itudent oi 
T induitrioui, eo that the 



ecitl m 



ITkPd on eTBTJ w. 

<tk hai been printed on ni 
■ "liDt.* have been ini 
ne DOW contuini th< 



The IjpoBre 



n box been 



ill bot eicecdiriglj ote*r, with an tnlargcd page, f 
<tb an inoruM of but little over t. hundred paget 
it ieaet four ordioarj ootaroa. 



1 dexnedl; 



tyniolw, 



Tbe moiit admlrn 



ta klad la the En(li*b Ungokfe. 



iiIfDU>jr>dl«tIJ<mmaJ. Jiumu7. IMO' 

irork to wblih Ibani !• no w|ail la the Bu|ll>li 

[iu^.-^£iJ(nbHr^A Medical JnuntaJ. 

kg ieiB Ihia as eacfiilapadl*, Tliiii edltloa ot Ike 
old pirueH II.— ^mion JlaJluI Tfii>H, Aof. SB, 

■" -"u'o"t.i,S »JS?i,r"fa'-"-°"-°-''" ■--'■ -■ 
bj lu iBtae. — LoRdun L 



•n idnci<, Mar '3. It 



tt^uoM ot .nbj«l 



Wbal w« uke to be decidedly Ibe bxl n<dl(*l«» 
le brougbl full J np lo Ibe adieoced ilate of aetaaw 

gieai him In Lis repleuldixl aad iBprnTerl iDrBWKb 
aipeolal •aU<rao11oii,— Pnr^ ITad. and Swy. A«r> 

Thli 1>, perbapi. Ibe tioek at all olhen wtSOi (fe* 

pbjilolaa or targeou iboalil baruos bU ibvltM. [( 
U man Dfsdrd i> Ibe prswini daj Ihac a Irw nan 
back.— Cbmada Jfi>l. J/nimat. Jnly, I8U. 

II dOMrreaij «t»odB e^ lb* bsad. aad (•■>« k* 
mcpaued Id elHllODH.— All/olo Xal. >U4l Avy. 
.TOWBOI. April. 18SS. 

lII>aBaee<v>>arTalrarhtueierr*Bll«blaBedpbr- 
•Idea H WorcMlet'e BuflliJi Dlelioaaij lelaeiarr 

llah iDUfiae !o Ibo ilaDdatd of Ihi pi<i»BI dayrit 






praotulooer.— ^m.^oiir. Med. acH»<mi, April, UU. 

The lalne of the prenat edlHan bee beca (reall* 
eubtkord hj Ibe tnuodneUao of aev enlijKiu utt 
liriDi, anil a mure eonptele itrDolotxaad ai«B»» 
Mon, which raoilata the work aot oulj aaJlalaelorj 
aod deairable, bal iBdUpeuable to the pbj elelta.^ 
Chicago Mat. Jaimai, April, ISti. 

EfalDtelUfenliDvialwrof Ibe profeaeloa eae arviu 

April, Xtti. 

llbutUc rare merit thai II eartalDlrhai so rtul 
tB V,^ Kosil'l' laBguage tor aocirui and esIMIK 
reference!.— £oiHl«t Adteal OaMtU 



tJOBLTN (RICHARD D.), ii.D. 



A nCTlONAUy OF THE TERMS USED IN MEDICINE AKD 

THE C0LLA1EBAL BCIBKCEB. EeiUed, with nomeroiu additiosi, b; Iiaao Hati. 
H.D., Editor of the "Anjeriean JoarnKl of the Hedioal Soienae*." Is one large r>7*I 
Itmo. TOinineof DverfrUUdouhle-QDlaisned pngEsi eitra cloth, tl h^ . leather, (I 00. 

■ IJia UjI boo* o( dcJnliiuB* wt biii«, aii4<.OKb\ »Wij> 10 Vi »>.av»i «o1eEieitl;le.— St-itim 



Hbnrt U. Lba's Publioations — {Manuals). 



\rEILL (JOHN), M.D., and ffMITH {FRANCIS Q.), 



I, M.D., 
AN ANALYTICAL COMPENDIUM OF THE VARIOUS 

BRANCHES OF HBDICAI. fiCIGNCE^ for Che Vot ^nd Eiunination of Stodciita. A 
nawBdUinii. revised and improved. In one "eryUrgesnil h»nd»oioe1)' printed royal limn. 
lOd V>gtt, wilh Sit waad saU, elUft clotb, |4 ; ItiDnglf bdUlld 



B, ofaboutii 



!a loiLlhi 
»lTihain..Hly.lQ«bl' 

U»<Blaenllj*DI[l]eJ 



1817. Pb)r«lologr. SBrgerj. 



If, OfciU 



rlDg undi of El Dundu. it 






n. TbanBibetDnDili.lDBnM 
■oit iiBMMptlaii^bMsf all bnok* 






■elEDHli nut diutlT Hair wh 
laft ll oil-— Th< SMksfsii^. 



ffARTSHORNE (ITENRY), M. D., 

"^^ iVi/Mnor of Eyglau i- '»- n-/^-.^* 



of PniHtylBimUi, 

A CONSPECTUS OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES; containing 

Bmndbookg on Anatnni;, Phynlnlngy. Cbimlitry, MaEerl> Hadisn, FnetioaJ Uadloias, 
Eurvfr?, and Obi(*trloa. Second Rdl«on, Ihoroaghl; reviaed and improTsd. In one larg* 



I 



r<,.vM ISmc. TolDoicof more Ihan lODQ olw 


elj printed pagei, wilh orer 800 lllaXratlone on 


wood. iPrrpnring.y 


The ravnr »ich vrhicb thie work ha« been received bM XTmalated (lie notbor fn iCi remlon lo 


rvedBT it In every i»; fitMd to iBf«t tbe wsnts of tbe atudent. or of Ifae praotitionar deairnD* In 


nrrerhhi-^ncqualntnniewithlbevariovi'departinenWorniediuiiIaaianaa. TbarnriouBleoUonl bnte 


b«en brongbt up to a level wilh tbe en'atinE knowledge of the daj, while preaervinR the oundea,.. 


tioD of farm b; whioh go rut an uoaioulatiaa of faeU have been broaght wilhln lo narrow t 


Thiswotk ItaremtrkablTeomplelaoaalDlUwar, 




whii deslrei a reliable rafMiket to bla memnr* wliea 






kenia. wilh a cum inead able (arelbDagbt. Inlraated 






deeper lu the larger varki, will tad thll «ae at lb* 


aobjaetn 10 «iporl>, raMtilng onljr aualoiiiT. phyrto- 
tocT. aid pruUcn or medicine 10 blmaelf. Aiareinll 


betinalnt lo end ; anil ■« we bare berore iBtlmaOd. 




s lemarkablT trnthfnl OBtllae ikiub of Iha *raM«l 
atala or madfeal aeleBee. We aogid hardif aiiieel 11 






eboald be otkenrlae, however, aader tbe ebaria at 




■nab a Ihornagti medlnl aabolaT aa the aathnr bu 


•fteii hteo ■ewi before la Ihe rarloo»work>npoo gta- 


alraadTPrnied UiieelfUba.— ff. ror« JTad. Xtcani. 


•nl **<> .perial ..bjeett. yei Iber will b. no.e the 1 llmrab li, Itat. 



rCDLOW {J.L.), M.D. 
^A MANUAL OF EXAMINATIONS upon Anatomy, Physiolo-y, 

Bnrgerj, Praotioe nf Medioine. Ob«lflrieB, Materia Hadiea, Cbeniietry. PbarmaBy, and 
Therapeatiee. To which is added a Modieal Formolarj. Third edition, thorooghlj revised 
and greatly eitrndrd and enlarged. With 37n illugtrationi. la one bnndtome royel 
121I10. volameof Sm large page., eitraoloth. 13 as i leather, $1 Ti. 
The •rranEement of tfaja votanie In Ihe form of qaaaiion and anawer renderi it aapeaially tail- 
ik for the offioe eiamiaation of aludeDU. and fnr Ihoaa preparing for graduatioD. 

/TANNER {THOMAS HA WKI'is). M. D.. SfT 

A. MANUAL OF CLINICAL MEDICINE AND PHYSICAL DIAO- 

NOSIS. Third Atnerieaa from the Second London Edition. Reviaed and Enlarged by 

TiLBvnv Fox, M. D., Phyaiolan to tbe Shin Departmenl in Dniversily Oolieee Hagpital, 

An. InoDeDeatvolameimall 12nio.,ofabuut3r6pBeea,eilraDloth. 1160. (/uil/i)uW.| 

■a* By refareace to Ihe " Proepeclaa of Joaroal" on page 3. it will be laen that tbi) work ii 

alfered aa a premium for proonring new labHribera to the "AhIbicak Jddrkal or TBI Minicai. 

Takes ai a whole, II la the Boal emnpael vade me-] TbeohJeeUaaaeaBiBiealy.aBdjBally, Brgedacaiani 
aaoi tvT tbe Bie ot Ibe advanced ilndnnl tad loslor Ihegaoeial ranot "eompcada." "onaapeeluiia,'' aB4 
praelMloaer vltb wbleb we are aeQiulaled,— Botfoit | otberaldatd ladalaDee.araDOt ■pplltublelullililliile 

Tho addmoDa made w Ibe votame by Mr. Foi very 1 1.^''^''^' 



SelaTldlT- 
Atiogeiber, 



9 can haarUly 
TlOBill (or «i 



s^*j 



Henbt C. Lea'b Pl'blicatiomb — {Anatomy), 



QRAY {UENRT), F.B.S., 
ANATOMY, DESCRIPTITE AND SCROICAL. The Prawinpa l^ 

H. V, Cartih, M. D..1aleDsmonrtntoron Anstom; at St. Oeorge'i Uospitkh ths Uiuea- 
tioDB jniotly bj th» Actbor mid Db. Cjbtbh. A new AmerioM, from Ihe firth •nlirgvi 



D edUion. Id nua msgDiScteiit imperial doUto yolniue. of Dculv M 
, ^ .. „a and elabDril* angiavingi on wood. Frioa Id aitra oluth, ti M; 

leathar, raued bandi. $7 00. (Jmf Imed. 



pagM. n 



I 



Tbs anthor hu sTideavared in iblit work to CDrar a mora eitendad ranga of snbjcati tban If •«•- 
tomarj in the ordinitrj teit-hooki, by Klving not only tbc detilti n«eM«ary for th» stodaDt, bsi 
Blao tbe application of those details in Che pracliea of medicine and surgery. thoF reDdiriDg it b '*' 
■ gaide for tba learner, and an adiDlrahla work of reference for the active prKtitioner. Tke 
gmiingi form a Bpeoial feolure in tba work, many of them being tbe siae of natart, iMwiy aU 
original, and having lb* DBmH of the larioni parts print«d on tbe body of th« onl, In plaM af 
figurva of reference, with deicriptioni at the foot. Tbit; thas form a complete and iplendid hiIm, 

'ia Ftndsnt in obtaining a clear idea of Anatomy, and will also aerr* to 

le wbo may Sod in the exigencies of practice the necessity of roeilUiif 
;roomj while combining, aa it doee, a complel* AtlM of Anatomy, irilk 
ongh trosttse on aystemalio, deacriptiTB, and applied Anatomy, the work wUl be foand rt 
isl life to nil phytlciana who receive gtadenta in their offices, raliering both preeaptar »a4 
of much labor in laj-ing tbe groundwork of a Ihorongh mediuil sdncalion, 
irithslandJDg tbe anlSTgement of this adltion. it has been kept al iti farmar very modaraW 
rendering it one of the cheapest works now before tbr profenion. 



of iLe aargeoD. This rtmaik applUi wttb great force 


peared, w« baie bid much pleaanre Is oaersHlu 


vomory by agtoil dliucllns l> noI alwayi ailala- 
aWe.-Conadn Mtd Jnt^al, Ang. 1870. 


Altogelbar, U 1. naaaaatloa.bly the no.1 aomplaM, 

er>Dlra<L lo the dry and perpleilag lolaai** oa Ik* 
uoieanhject lliroiuh wblch their pred*H»ot* itru- 
gled lo day. goo. ty -If. I. JfaJ. Jtocrd;, Jaa* 1% 

1P70, 


Tbe work la loo wall kaowa ixd apprectaled by the 
prutHiioD IS Deed any eaniiiienl. Nil inttdical man 
«a afford to be wllhoat il. If If only nerlt wet. lo 


—Oal(fl>mla Kid. OntHH, Joly, IS70, 

Ony-a Aaatomy ba> bHD en long the sUndard al 
psrfeoltoB wllh etary slnd^m of ao.loioy. Ihal we 
Btfl d» BO more IhsB (ill allentlon to Iba Improre- 
Dent lu Ih* prsHDl edition.— IMroU Jtcvrau o/ Xid. 
aad Pharm., Aug. 1870. 


To eommead Oray'a ABatomy lo lb* nadlcal pn- 

at It woBtd bs to glT* a hranbU nolle* of Ik* nbl« 

oompleu and lonTanleiitly amaged ■•■! booh aflla ' 
kind, )■ lo repaat whaieach ■eisntlon of Mod* an 
b»i learaed *>a tradition of lb. eld-rt. a.d >mU*< 



I 



S^MITn {HENRY n.).M.D., and TTORNER {WILLIAM E.).M,D., • 
AK ANATOMICAL ATLAS, iltustrative of the Structure of thft 

Bntnan Body. In one Tuloma, larga Imperial octaTO, extra olotb. wilbftboalaii fanndn4 

and Stly beantifnl Bgurea. t* &0- 
Tbe plaa ol lhl> Ailx, wbLih randen li ao pecu' I (he klud ihit hai yet appsated ; aad wa mnal add, 
llarly eoamalenl for lb* aladeol, nod Itn ■uporber- | ih* i*rj beinilfal manner lo which li la -(oi b>,'' 
U»llc»l*«cotl»»,hi.ieheen.irB*djpolBledooI. We j li au ermlilsbk lo Ibe eoonlry ■• m b* daiMilacM 
Bnal enDgratillaU the alndeiil apuu the campletioB our atllooal pride —AmrrlxaH MftUal /iniraol 



OBARPEF {WILLIAM), U.J)..- ond QDAIN {JONES ^ RfCHARD]. 
HTMAN ANATOMY. ReviBcd, with Notes and Additions, by .Toeips 

Lbidt, H.D.. Professor of Anatomy in the Cniverrity of PennsylTania. Complete in two 
large octaTO lolnmes, of about 1!)0D pagee, with All illiulT»triuDs( extra oloth, SB OV. 
Ibtvery low price of this standard work, and Iti oompletaneaa in all departmenu of the<nbj*«t, 
(bonld cammand for it a place In the library uf all analomiDxl stadeoU, • 



if Dtpartmtnt of BnTTord Dnittr-tllg, 

PRACTICAL DISSECTIONS. Second Edition, thoroughly rerised. b 

one DcM royal ISmo. yalame, bair-bonnd. tS DO. 



['be object of this work is to preient to the analomioal ttudeni 
that whii' ■ ■ . ■ - . 



ipeoted to obserye In an ordinary coarse of disseotiona. Tbe aathor bai 

him to be tbe ^oit oonvenient and intelligible to the <Uden"'ln*'l« 
the present edition, be has icduloualy Inbored (o render tbe rolome more worthy o' 



UfArorwithwbiob Ubaiberel 



HiH&T C. Lia'8 Pdblioatiohb — (Anatomy). 7 

■ymLSON [ERASMUS), F.R.S. 

"a system of human anatomy, Genera! and Special. Edited 

bjW.U. eanSEcuT, M.&.,PrDret9or DtQeusriLliind&urgiaalAiiiLtuDijia tbeMudinlCol- 
Itga of Ohio, lllaatmted nitb Cbroe boDdroil und niuatj-isreD eagruTin^ oo iraad. ia ■ 
sue large aod bandioms ootaio Tolume, ef over ttilU luge pogei; ailrB ololb, ti UO; !•». 



The pnbtiabar trnsta that Ibe well-e 
Bkon Ibon maintained b; Itae preiaot e 

■rodooing everything HbiDb iacrcojed 

lom^. The atuuunt of adJitiang ithicl 
Ikr pteaent ediliun oouluiiu ovei oae- 
■Jld an enlarged page r«<|u^il« to k#e| 
oalj thu added lutgel; to tbe wark, lii 
appeared >be oppartanil]' of Imp roving 

the Dumbec of illagtrnti. 



rned repalatioD of tt 



. iong-a, 



erj thofuugh ton 
ae adotti of balh ha< 
U aae biw luggiKMd ai 



teaent evet; but in iti 
u poliibla. The aditoi 
d bin largelj JDvnaMd 

erjtiiiiig of inlecut ot 



LIEATH {CHRISTOPHER). F. R. C. S., 

t~*- Tsa-ihtr o/ OpcraiiJX Surgery in Unitrrirtt]) OtiUtgt. iMIVfim. 

PRAUTIOAL ANATOMY: A Manual of DiBsectiona. From tlie 

Seeood reibed and Improved London ediiiun. BditeJ, with addiliona. bj W. W. Keaa, 
M, D.. Leotarer on Palboiogjoal Anatom; In the JeHerion MiiHoal Cultoge, Ptailadel|ibia. 
'" 'b247 illatlralloui. Kitiaoloth, 



Id one bandsomc rojat 12ia. 



mfliai we deua !• lall/ a.Illl»d, .(lee .a aiamlaa- 

r UdMd. we ia Dol iietll(l« to «J, llie bgit of luel.u 
l^*llbwbleta vaan ■tqoalulHl; ru*m)>lla« Wllwu 



—la. LuU JfHJ. anJ Surg. Juursal, Uar. 
bneV and eaill; nadenlutid fana, tlili I 



» 1 gslds ia JlMweilu, 
•mT.t-Jtugitlo Medtcal m 









DELLAMF(E-], F.R.C.S 

TlIK STUDENT'S GUIDE TO SURGICAL ANATOMY: A Text- 

ODi baudsoinc [ujal IXmo. Toluma. Ulutli, tl 'ii, {Jail iUaJf.) 

ISACLISE [JOSEPH). ' " 

•"^SUKGICAL ANATOMY. 







By JouEPH Maclisb, Surgeon. In one 

Kith rt8 large and iplendid plMci, drawn in tbe bail 
lijie ana OBBOHiullj o^lored. containing lUO Sgurss. loanj ol tbem tbe liie ol lite, togetbet 
wttb copidiu aiplanator} lettST-iireii. Stionglj and haadjonialj buund In eiUa olotb. 
i'rioefU UO. 

ii>a> i>«e tllheno, we IhlBk, bM>B gliea. WUU 
le oiwraior >• ihcwD eisrjr imkI and 

Fhloh tnij on. 
b lllbognphlg lllaairatiuni 

' fJARTSHORNE[HE.\Rr)~M.K. " 

J-*- Pr-fmaru/Mygi'ru.tu.ititluUiiit a/Ptunn. 

HANDBOOK OP ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 rojal 13uio. volume, n'aVi nanwoiot 'iWuXtV-vim. 




Benht C. Lea's Puelioatiosb — (Physiology), 



tfARSHALL (JOHN), F.R.S., 

■i**- Pro/ettin- Bf SsrgiTg *n UnlturtUt O-itUgr, London, 4e. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY, HUMAN AND COMPABATITB: 

I With Additian* bj Fbincii Sdrhit Snitb, U. D., Proreuor of tbe InnitoM* af Medl- 

rina in the Coivarut; of PcnniijlTiiDim, tc. With nDmaruni illustratiom. In on* UrM 
und brodBoma odIkto TalDme, of lOifl p>>g«, »xtra cloth, tS 6U i lutber, rauad baoib, 

n SO. , 



rk, ud wt hsl Ihai II 1> Kotihj oar warmeil 
iD>ii4allOB.— A. Xoufj Hut. Rtyoritr, Ju, 1MB. 
r#4<ivbiir therv !■ In th« Bd^IIbJi l&ngnM* •■>? 
lUbli work.— Sl-linite JTid. and SunrVDurMiI, 



itilr a. 



TavilMtnckkbHk 

»mpll»h«di 



Uj*d (be hlghflit repoutloD 11 B.lucbai nrtibj^tll 

(nd'griphio lIlonrnHoB. W« btis rsrtli tb* pl*k> 
■Drsofba1ii«rihlaiar«i>iDmBii<la<si|.baa» kbbiv 



{JARPENTER (WILLIAM B.), M. D., F.R.S., 

V £jbjm1iur in Phytioiogy timi Unrnpamlivt A nat'Wty in (A* Un 



PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY; with their chief appU- 

CBiCioDB to Pijohologj. Pathology, Thenpeatici, Ufiitne »nd Foi-bbbIb Medicine. A n«« 
AioarioBTi from tb* lust ■DdreiiBadLoDdnnaditioa. WUhnaBrljthrnehDniliedilliultBtiaDI. 
Edited, with wlditiona, by Prahcib Gubdit Shitb. M. D., trahiror of the luUlalw at 
Mfdifllna io the Univareltj of PennBjIvsniB, *«. In ona ver>- Urge sod bi-autifol eol>T« 
Tolnui*, of about PUD latga (lagOB, buBdiomely printBd ; extra oloth, tb SO ; Igstbar, rai**4 
baud*, «6 bO. 

Wb Joabt not II li dMlioRd lo ratals ■ .Irna^ ball 
OT. piiblt>i f»<<r, aad reinain Iha h.^rli. uit-lwik U 
•iarei>llB(B>.— nriXafaJrcIleaJ/imntal 

Tht iliOTa !• tbc tlllf or trhsi Ib ampbatkallrOa 
«8»liruik™phy>lubiKr; »Bd-e arBeoiu«l>nu(l«l 
tt vosJd ba ■ uMlaM affurl ta iitamti (o addaaf- 
Ihlni Id the tepnMtlOD of Ibia iBTalnahla vork, 4M 
<»a uBly aay to all with a-kum obt uplalaa ku mi 



eady attalnad bj Inranst ■ 
ID Iha ■Dillth laaci 



,-, >»0.t»elDr)i knowladge ol 

Ib* DkyBlulugyaflhahaBiaD ornDiamiiaa bsat v*ll 
ablalntd, nous liallat adaplad lot Ibt naa of ■□eb ai 
l*ka up Iba BlDily or phyilalogy Is \t» calarsBaa la 
lh« tnxllalBii BBd praatlat <tl madid Da. —Jm, /our 



or rfflf SAMB AuraoM. 

PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY. New Ameri- 

oan, [ram tha FoDrth and Beilfcd LonJun Edltioo, In ona Inrga and haodicom* ootato 
Tolnma, nitb oTar thraa hoodrsd beaatlfnl llluatTBtioDi Pp. T&3, Extra ilotb, fS 00. 
Ab a nomplate and oocdcnrvd traatisc on itF eitcndtd and important lubject. thia woik bcocBoi 

■ Decessiiy to atudants of nataral soienne, nbila tb< vary low prioe at which it ii offerad f^MM It 

within tb< reaob of all 



iriRKES ( WILLIAM SENHOUSE), M.D. 

A MANUAL OF PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by W. Morrast Baker, 

M.D., F.R.C.8. A new American from the eighth and Improrad London edition With 

about two hundred and fifty illuBtratiopi. In one large and bandaome royal limp. tpI- 

DmB. Cloth, Vi 2fi; lealhar, %S IS. [Nov Riady.) 

Eirkei' PbyBiology hai long baen known a* o coooits and ticeedinely DUDvanient tait-book, 

prasanling within a narrow com pais all Ibat U important for the Btadent, The npldilywith 

whiah BDCceulTe edlliooi bare fiillonBd enob other in England has annblad the editor to li*ep it 

thoroughly on ■ larel nlth the changes and new dlBooveriai mnda in Che leienca, and tb* alghtta 

edition, or whioh the praaent ia a Teprlnt. hna appeared ao recontly that It may b« regnrdiM M 

the latest aooeaaible exposition of the lubjeot. 

fa Ibe whole, tlisra l> leiy ILiile Id ilie boiik gar lait-hooki ot CopeBiai or UaMhall. . Tb* b»ak 

It admirably adapixl !.> he placed In the kaada tt 

. . . itodaau.— SodimlTcit. andfiurir. ^ount., jkprUlO, 

kDuwIadie of tbli rapidly ahaD|lDg HslaDoe; lad we '""* 

hiTB no healtallOB In expnuilui unr opinion ibsi 

phy»loTofy which w« baiB lo our Ungnage.— Jl. T. 
tied. Sicard, April ID, ISTS. 

pbytlulogflhaD UT oilier IBXt.bDokaalba Bahjeet— 
Dsroii fin. o/ M*l. Phant., Ho«, 1»T1 



s Public ATION8 — (PhyBtohg^i 



riALTOy {J. P.), M.D., 

-*-' erofmur nf P^y^ologv I" II- CniUg' of MvntetoM nnd Hirgtom. Nilo Tort. Se. 

A TREATISE ON HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Deaigricd for the use 



Polulh, ti 15 ; iMlhar, |e 16. (Jhji 
Pff</ac» (0 (A* Fi/ih EdilioH. 
In prepKring tb* prMant edition of Ifala vnrk, ttm gnncmt p1iD bdi) ■rnngcTnenl of the preriaol 
•dUioni bsie been relajned. lo far u tb*; bare been found apsfnl sod tilapted lo the purpofM uf 
B leit-bonk for atndenlfl uf mBdiclne. The inceflnnnt advanes of oil the ontuta] bd<1 (ilijaUal 
foieDoai, never more aotlvn than xithia the lut five je.in. ha« furnished miD}' valnabl* bHi to 
the ipcvial tDTutigaUone of the ph/siologiit ; and the progress of phjeiologic^ tepearah, linring 
the Barae perSoJ. hM required a oarefnl reriiion of the entire work, and the modiflcalion at re- 
MTangeinent of monj of iti parti. At tbia day. nothing ia regarded aa of any value in nntural 



Mien. 






Iligible obaei 



bliibed 



rnla. 



w lilni 



Id tbi(, tbeatacdard leit-hooli 
it ii regarded by the 
brought np to a level 



oanful, hi 

and additiona thug made, ilbiubeen the aim of the nriter to i 
faithful exponent of the actual conditiona of phjeiologioal t 

-IT, all that ian. 



la the t 









le hljh 11 



UutIire«Bl 



•rorkin KeDecstlraiil h- 
laneeaeurj. K.leJuatiT 

uigiuge.— St. 1411(1 Mtd. 



Wa know no Ireallae In phf aiology i 



to malnUln the DiTor nlth •rhloh 
laa been thoronghl; revised and 
3 aeoorapliah Ihia baa required 

blghlTHleoniodlo Ihlsconnltj. Ili>,'iiid«iil, .guuS 

ifa" aladtouTM h^' Uf /™i aertl-ll t»ol«r, *^, 
on the whela. admirably llltiainied. Tit part we 

lo Eiohrrolog«. Tin dUframa glyenof the turlnn. 

clear.— Idniuit Jfvl. IWJ ittut OaatU, Kerch 13, 
DalloD'a PbralolagT <■ alreadr. >ad deierve^lr, 






II eanntrr on pbyilaloKle*! inbjecll, «il t! 



i, itrtl, 1 



TiUNOLTSON [ROBLBY). M.D.. 

-*-' Pr-fmmr of InMilvt-i «/ JTMlrtM In Ji( 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. Eighth edition. Thoroughly revised a 

extensivnij modified and enlarged, with five hundred and tbirtj-ti 

large and handaomeiy printed oolavo 



I volniaea of about l&UU pagee, a 



T EHMASN {€. O.). 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY. Translated from the second edi- 
tion by Oioaas B Dir, Id. D., F. R. B.. ke., edited by H. B. RofiRS. U, D.. Profeiwr "f 
Cbemi-trj in the Medical Department of the Dniveraity of Pennfjlvania, with ilinatrallun* 
aoltcted frnm Funke'a Atlas rjf Physiological Chemistry, and an Appendix of ptatea. Oom- 
pTete in two large and handsome oclnvo valumee, BoDtaining 1301) pages, with nearly two 
bnndr»l illnatratlana, extra cloth. %i 00. 



n. with Notea and Additiona. by J 
>B Vital Foree, by ProfeHOr SiKnai 
With illn^tratlooi on wood. la oi 



m MORRIH, M.D., with lln Introduc 
HOB, M. D„otl.liB Ct\^w*'VT tiV^Kv 
^tuu^om* w«ia.io -^A-wiiB tA ■*■■**• 



the A 



HesRT C. LbA'S PtTBLIOATIOWa — fC7l<I 



I TTFiElD {jnny). pb. n.. 

CHEMISTRY. GENERAT.. MEDICAL. 

iDolnding t!i» Chemii-try nflhe 11. 6- 1 



of tb> I 



lutbor 



■p snd their AppHen 



I'jua Riady.) 
1 eomDiKDcI ibt work fa*iti' 
book I HUD t rnr lh« mfiJl 

_ jrtoflb»klodlol 

r, r, PtyelviUgi^tl Jnvmal 

bonsb " KLgll>li work 
I. Altngelhecloithiiak 



ANI> PHARMACEmCAL; 

I. A Hsnnal of Ibe Gerfrnl Prin»ipl»f 
nnd Pbi>riiiii«;. Plflb EdiliDn, twiiv4 
ralsm«i e[oIh, $3 7S ; l»lh«r. $Z U 



IBTl. 






eort(l»lBDg11tli 






nana of balaa ( hart M^ 



iDcb porUoD* are modelled or alYa^Ib^r f ^n «»q(. a«4 
10 both Itutair tnd piipll.~0riV«1> '•<. 'I^ ."- ' ' 



LOXAM (C. t.), 

PrD/«-Qr u/Ofc™Wrv tx JTrnpV Wi»-ff«. Eondna. 

CHEMISTRY. INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. From the Second 

don Edlllon. In one very bandnoida oolnto Toluiue, of 700 pagxa, with sbuBt SflO UI 
tioDi. Clolb, «4 SO; l«a(b«r. t^ 60. (-TnM Arnrfy.) 

■a been tba RDlbor'i endraTor to prodnca ■ Trutins on Chemigtrj tnlBclratl; 
■l*r lor Iboie Mndying tlie icienoe iti a brnnob of ntnersl cdncatian. and odb irbic 

miyoMWilbadfiintage in pursuing bin cbeniio:il atudies acnns oftba (olltgeior med 

Tbr ipceial nltentlon devoted to McUllurgj and toma gther branchai of Applied CfaemiitrT rasdail 



ork e»p«iallj w 
ddU ba diffleull 



lOthoB 



ling •doonted for 



Kliabla i™...-, 
c7elDp*]la<rlibio I 



■ plojm. 






irapbi loB esminoiilT toiking op a ^ea> pari at (be Hot. 1873. 

aaMiillaBOldUuippiiBladwliaBbalDOktfanberaeDrd ..j gural 
af BavaBd lalDablaproeeuHUddlHaTgiiea. irhlla 



Mia Ibat lillln. ir any mora, ■ 
11Irigalber.lt laHldoia tt» 



D vbleb great Lr 



io( ^„i 






' LfiiHTrr 0" CArniltfrj; irt «. ff(H**»iIniimo'» B'lijrUal. Ae. 

I -A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, arranged for the Tm 

^ ofHedioalSludeiita. Wilb lUaalriiltonB- Froin Ihe Fourtfa aad Reviiad LondvA SdUok. 
In aoa Deal rojkl 13mo. volnme, aitrft olotb. |S. {Loltly luutd.'i 



Z'ALLOWAY [ROBERT). F.C.S.. 

JT Putf. nfMppllnl aiirmtilry In lit K'lH-ll Oa'IejN !•/ Selnf/oT iTtlatid, Ac. 

I A MANUAL OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. From the Fifth htm- 

don Edition- In ooe neat rajal lino. lolnma, with illnitrKlioDa ; extra olotb, It 60. (Jb« 

f The anoceaa wbicb hu earrled tbii work Ibron^h repeated ediliona in Enirland. and iu a4npli«a 

jidad in the andeaTor to prodni^e ■ eound piaotieai uianoAl and booii of rafereuoe (or t^a obv' 
Aoal itndent. 
^Vrel aallonaj'e booka are daaereedlj In bl|ti . We Feiard Ibla *slgme ae • •■! m . > 

^-■'"'" llaanaTor 0«lll»aie »ealj.»., will be 1 l.t-rt lo iD.lraet Iba alnd'.nl la a.jL 
near American nodeani w wliom tli. \M v\.B\nMtni'» wm-^.-nudi. Ik. ii.- 1 
(»«iflIlraIaaol«eee»alWe.— Am. Jo«iT.o/8el-\M\4.,e.«iole™.v«»ft->tAw> .r ■ 



A Sept. IBTL 






v.\siv 



^V Hbhby 0. Lia's Phblicatiokh — (Ohemistry, Pharmacy, ifc). 

fJBANDLER {CHARLES P.], and flHANDLER [WILLIAM H.). 

V Pr.'f ■■/OIUmMryin Ihe y, Y. Ooll. 0/ W f>,^/ „/ 'Jlnmlttry In lAi Lthlgh 

THE AMERICAN CHEMIST: A Monthly Journal of Theoretical, 

Ana1flii3«l. kod Ttobniciil Chemiftrj. Enob number ftrsnging fnrty Urgs doable so). 
umnedpageiDf rcidingmiitler. Prlas t^ par annainin adranaa. SingJs nambara, SO oU. 

OT" gpfcimiiii nambireto partiea proposiag to lubicribe will bo leot to aajkddrata oa raasipt 
of 3S lenta. 

*,• Subsoriplioni ean begin with any nnmber. 

Th« rapid growth of the SoiontB of Chomistty anil iti Inflnito appllculoni to other teianeM 
sod afb render a journal specially demoted (o the Bobjeot a neaetaity to thoia whoaa purault* 
nqgtrBfamiliarity wilhlhe detiiila of the auianoa. It haabeeo the ainiaf Ibtcoadaoton of "Th« 
Ahkbicaii CaKUiBT" to lupply thla want in ita hroadcil ataie, and the repatstioD ffhich lb* 
Mrlodiaal baa already altainwl U ■ laSoieDt BTidanue of (be leal and ability with whioh Ihej 
UT* diioharged their luk. 

Aaatated by an Kbie body of eolUborii.tar>. their aim ii to preaenC. within a moilarat* eampiuj, 
Ml abilraet of Ibe pTOgreei of the Foiance In all ita departmenta, aoientiSa and tachnionl. loipcirl- 
ant originel DOmmanicntiona and aelected papora are glien in full, and the ilandiag of the " Ci»ii. 
1ST" b BQch >a toaecuretheeotitribuUuntDf )e:iiliBa rnei> in all parliona of Iha aounCry, Buidal 
Uiit, over one hundred joaroala and traosnationa of learned locletiea in Amerion. Great Britain, 
Tranea, Belgium, luly. Bauin. and GermaDy are oarefally aarntiniied, and whatever they ofTer 
ofintareit ii condensed and preaent«d to the reader. Id thia work, which forma a apacial leatata 
vrihe-'CuEMiBT," tbeedilorahavetfaeaaaiitanaeofM. Alaberg, Ph.D., Prof. Q. F. Barker. T. 
H. BtoaioBi. E.M., H. C. Bottnn, Ph.D., Pruf. T. Bgl>at.>ii, B.M , H. Bndeiniinn, Ph.D., Prof 0. 
A. Sneumnnn, Pb D.,B. A. 0»IJMhmidt, A.M., K.M., E. J. Halloak. Prof. 0. A. Joy. Ph.D.. 
J. P. Eimhnli, Ph.D., 0. 8, Mason, H. Sewlon. B.M.. Prof, Fredoriek Prima. Jr., Prof. P:vol 
Behweilier. Ph.D.. WiMron Sbnplelgh, Romyo HKchoock. and Slvyo Waller. B.U. Ftaia Iha 
tkorciDghnenB and cotDpteteneBa with wbiob this department ia conducted, it is believed that no 

fugar or more aarafully garnered store of infurmAtinD to iU reaJera. 



pOWNES (OEOROE). Ph.D. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY; TheoreticRl and 

Praatical. With one hundred and ninety-geroD UlusttatioDi. A Dew American, from the 
tenth and reriaed hiaioo ediliou. Edited byRoBMBT BRiDoma. M. D. In one lar^e 
royal lima. Tolame, of about SAD pp., extra elath, «3 TS^ leather, ii2b. iLauig liiufi.) 

■■PHliioiu tar Di 10 •pnU aboal II, II liu twee a phennuenliBt, arundeat, Ihin Ibla. Wectaexr'iiMj 
bTorlla leil-bouk Willi msdloal alBdenlii for TM,n, ncomiaind 11 ai tit b«il lexl-book oa •lemealiiry 

flente. at bu fre^oenlly octorrod, wlial ImtLse cu I8SB. 

oeaneail'ij Fowoet'. for we reiardod 1( ai ibe beat. ' HerelaaBawedllloawbloh baa bun I«B(w(leb''d 
There U do work Ibal eomblBei >o may aicelles-l ^' ^J HferteaebArt of them lit ry. Ia III new tirh, 
•mplcBoaa rlleiim. {.inulm all the most rwent "• "'d P'"** " tbe Biosl laeiieaanil nV leici-buoka.— 
dU»*«rta<, aud !• or mudarala prise .—(rdurinnaK /iHUaa MtUcal OttM. Jaa. 1. 1§M 

targe addliloDa hate beeo nixle, eaiMlallr In [he ^> s lel[°h»o1l '«i • ■ " e rt nn 



if iBHUelBe.— (Mtait^ 



TU&lft.ER AND FITTin. 

" OUTLINES OF ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Translated with A,l- 

ditiona from the Eighth German Edition. By Ira Rehsex, M D.. Ph.D., Profewor of 

Cbeinlrtry and Phytiex in W ill la uu College, Uaas. In oae bandaome volume, royal [3mo. 

of ibO pp. extra oloth, $3. (Jmi Rtady.) 

k» Iba niimarDBi editionj of the original alteat, thia work ii the leading teit-hook and staadaid 

Utbority throughout Germany on Its impDrtuut and intriaate tubject— a position won for it hy 

Iba Blearnesa and oaoaiteaeaB which are ita diatlnguiabing charaotariaiiea. The truitlatioD hu 

b««a oieculed with the approbailoa of Profi. Wohler and Fltlig, and numernnn additlnua and 

allcnli""!! have been introdnoed, ao as to render it in every raapeot dd ■ level with the luoat 

•Jvaoced eondillon of the ecieooe. 



DOWMAN [JOHN E.). M. D. 

PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL CHEMISTRY. Edited 

by C. L. Bloiaii, Profetwor of Praotleal Chemistry in Klng'a Colleite. London. Siilh 
American, from the fourth and reviaed English Edition. In one naalToluiB*, royal titna., 
|>p. H\. with nnmeraaa illnitracioni. eitra oloth. %t IS. 

gr TBH sAifE AUTBfis. fn.,v> B'n^y ] 

ISTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, INCLUDINO 

AN ALT6IB. Siatb Ameriaan. from the aiith and revised London edition, ffitb nnmor- 
DO! lltnitration«. Is one neat voL, royal ISmo., eitraatoib. tl IH- 

%VkV9n rEOSHOLUdT. ..r L'tiimUiry applied 4U i v-if b.ua.^i>i. muio io\.«mw, wo.W»< -m-^^ 
• nil II. V.i,(iferttir» Wilt *ni.r>.c»B \ «ti<Tkiu><i,*X.Uka\a«^,V^ <A 



M 



i 



Bexbt C Lea'b PiTBUCATioiis — ( Mat. Med. omJ net 



I 



PARHISH {EDWABDj, 

A TREATISE OX PHARHACT. DengMd %a % Text-Book ftfftlM I 
■ f JiBt. »d M ■ Ortfc fcrlW PiMitbw ami n tw mna mi v t Wtth Mn r«nnl* ■•4 
Pmn^Uana- PMflk MSiita. i£m««|U7 miMd. hj Tbo»i 6- WmtA- Is mm 
huAHat««tavov*l«B«. «1th««nmlhBidr«4I!lvtrMiM> (In FnmSi 
fht Mf h ib* arrHnM* (^ Uw •** r. e P)«rK»«t*i*. as^ Or nita i—tk af tb> M- 
(k«r. kar* pa>lp**H(ba H(farMii««f Ibii !»• •liati* b>J<ni>I ifc« f ft«4 aif em. n*aala ' 

aa4 »aian«4a bfl kj Mr. P»nM ha'* bwa flMvt ia (k* baadt *t Ihodiiar, Mr. W ' 

*ba bM hWtd aaMaoad; M nbudj ia Iha aaik all tt* 'iBprvrfaaM* af altarBacvM 
■W4 aUck hava ban UBodMai daring iW la« l*a jrran. It ia tbirrfiw* hif* U«t tW » 
*41ll*a mil MiTMafailaJa Iha npatatioa vbieh IW ralaiaf kaa WnUAca aajo^ at a ft 
toal-bwik aad wofk af (*fmD«« fm all aacagtd ia tba prtparatioa aad Jiapiliat of ■ ~ 
Wa »*•■ wflail tUi Iai(* niasa vlik ■ gtot aol vIM II l-i k« i ' 
I at mtm, m»t 1*4 Uat Ite aalku bai (DMtiiMj . pratH. Ia tnl^ II 
aw*Wil«i^»wa^ay«>_b«irMm apvw oal j h<»k.— n< £* 

tanMi aaflUaf Uk* ai 

—Biamr uwiaanaiioBf i -' '*'■•*'» aa* itekaral* 

•4 am u a* phr*^ .r , CCta^at^ISrSMt'TBMlS^'' TlTft 

I'owllaJ \ml'inU°'>'"r ""*^ ■ ■"»• •* "a^*. Iaa™a«* a> II vaaH » 

' - dlfteaU la lUak at aaf falat ka>»*r Maala ml 

ipp>i*al)r>n>Ml,a>aaHta4inikika ■laliilalliB 

oi »kuiaa»a1l( talHtaaeai ar ap^Uaaeiv irtiMa tea 

■M b*#B claatiT ft fKfttOy <l ■«««■■« ti lUi >«1> 

"■■lal "f •!••»• pnmu oar ■■lar^lac laifhar 

ilithl* mrt, •s4 >* BaM c ;aiiaJ. fcyi 

. — , ijinwtiB -f w hwt7 ■p*ra(la>laa af Ifa 

baa* la la wata raa^xu i nwrtli — if»«'- " '— ^ ' - — ■■ ■ - - 

hw Waa pabllib«d ob Iks labji-ci la . AB<aH, UM. 
(aac* far a ffial Biaaj jraua. »■ da I 




>. Jaljr. I . 



t* Sa^ab '"f f* 



SfTILLE {ALFRED). M.I}.. 



THBRAPEUTIC8 ASD MATERIA MEPICA; aS)stcniattcTre««M 

en lb* AelSoB and Cim of Mrdicical AgniU. inclndinif thfir D»rri{4ii.ii and Blatory 
Poarlh edition, rvrttad and anlargwl. In two tafga and bsndioma oetara Tolaiata. {Ft*- 
paring.) 

'-lll«'..plM414wi.rtOB , 

idiaa. — Lott4ir% Mtd. Tfmtr, April ^ 
Dr. »1ll« •Ub<> io-d.7 OD. of lilt Wl aad neU »"? ."'J^J^i"^ '■"" «B«H.k laaaaa. aad, i» 

— _'... ..i — J .- daad. lidHldadlf Miifrior, iaaoiaa nH«la,la MV 

iMkmr.—PiKV '*!. ami Sarv ^mrwd. Jatf. IM 

BtlllCi Tharapnlln li IsHmpinblf ibt hmt *M' 

OB tba (DbJHiL—K r. JTad. OaHttt. »tpl. M, tML 

Dt ffiUlf* work It beuoilBg llu b«M kaeva ■«■» 

. Oaaoftta 

Tht rapid' 




Hknbt C. Lka's PuBLiOATiona — ( ^fal. Slfii. and Therapeuticg). 

DEREIRA (JONATBAN). M.D.. F. R.S, and L.S. 
^ MATERIA MEDICA AND TKHIUPKUTICS; being an AbrMp- 

ment of tb« lute Dr. Pereirn'l Eleraenb! of Mderla Meilici, nrrangsd in oaarormilr »tl& 

ths Britiih PhsriDaoDpiBin, and adapted to tho u>e of IleJii^Bl Practitioner), ChcminU iui 

I DruRKiat*. Medical and Ph.irmaooutieal Sludeota, Ac. By F, J. FiHHB. M.r , Senior 

I Phyiifliao to St. Bartholomew's Hmpit&l, and London Kditnr nfthe Britlih PbarmaonptBlai 

■ iHietod by Hobert BaiiTi,FT. H.B.C.fl., ProfeM»r of Materia Medioa and Botany to tl<« 

PbarraaeeDticnl Soiialy nf Oreal Brilnin; and by Roiebt WARiEaTOE. F.R.8., Chemioal 

Uperstor Id the Society of Apothtonrlei. With nnmeroiM nddtttOQi and tefflreaeea to the 

United States PharTnacop<ma, by HontTio 0. Wood. H.D., Profeuor of Botany In the 

tJoivenity of Penngylvania. tn one targe and handsome oetaTo rolunn of in40 olmely 

prlntsd pSKX, with 130 lUoMnitioni, utrs ololh, $7 90) Imtbar, rwnd banda, fS BO 

The ttal(«ft)ieAiDer)cueillliirhi.ieTlilaiiiIi)ie«D pala, ouoe irlll be muia aecaptable In Ilia ilixl^tl 



01 by a. 



WidgOBD 

1 »S i<iA 



k roily 01 



i-ltaii4. booiilei uddln; 



Bortloaalelylaeroaied the "lue. oal onlyodbe wa- 
leaeed edllion, bat baa txteaiti the appUoablUly cl 



ttae Bedlcal itadsDt bai > lait-beck irblch, tor pno- 
tloal aliUty and Inlrlndi wortb. iudJi snplrxlUlKl. 
Allhongb oreondderLble >l», U li none l,>o liTge for 
tb* parpoHa for vhioli It bgub»a Inlendid. (od *nrj 
ueAeil Bun ibnald. tn Juliee lo hlmieK, tpare a 
flu* for It ap«D hie boak-ihsU, reeling auared that 

■■ 0*.— jf. r jr-d. »-c«ni. HoT.ia, ISM 



apUcewhl. 






EoflT^b Ungnnjte. Bat 



rark OB tbe •Ti)>)e«l la lb* 

ea». Ditoiho-ewhumademipscl^etadyu/lUMrta 
Medtea, Dr. Pe»lra-a w<nk wu loo fall, aad Ite pa- 

their dUpoul. Dr FtmbureryJoillduBelraTaliad 
hiDiinirartbH oppuTtnaltr oflhe pablleaUea of tba 
aeir Pbarmieapzla. bybrtn*laKaBliBm.hrid(ed>Hll- 
tlanoftbesreat vork. Thlieiillloo of Pareire la dy 
nDi|uiimaEiareahridfedre-l>ane,bgtGOBtalBii»ar 
ImpfbrsoieoEi, linjth In the dvnerlprlra and th&ra< 
pflUltcAl dep^Tlmeat*. We — ' ' i. . . - 

JTed. Jovnutl. rebrnory, It 

Tba reader cnDBOt Ibll to be InpreeMd, >l a ^aaee, 
wlita tbe eieeedlDg nloe of ihli mrh m a eonpend 

Wh are greally indehled to Profcmor Wnnd for hi* ■ 
adapUtlDEOfntuontneridlaD. Wlthool hl> ene«- 



— MMtaryk 



M 



LLIS (BEN-JAMm). M.D. 
'the medical FOBMTJLART: being a Collection of Prescriptions 

derived from the irritioga and ptJiciioe of meny of the moat eminent phyaioiana of America 



land Antidotu for Foiao 



. Tho 



rope. Together With tliiuaualDieletiBPreparai 

whole aecompanied with a few brief Phftnoaientlc and Mediomi vmorvanuna. iwoiim tui- 
tion, earofullyrorised andmnebimproTedhy Albert [1. Smith, M. D. In oneTUlnmeST., 
of 3"f! p»E*». ■»'"> "'""'. '3 *"■ {.i-ately Puhliahed.) 
Thli work haa remained fbr aome time oat of print, nwfng to the anitous oart with which the 
Bditor baa aonght lo render lh> preaent edition worthy a ountinnanoe of the >ery remarkabla 
ikvot which haa aanied the roluma to the annanal honor ot a Twibrra EmTiaK. He haa ladU' 
tnntly endeaTored to introdnoe in it all new preparatioiuuid aombinAtionadeaervingofonnlldelloe, 
beaidea adding two newclaaaea. AntetnMioa and Diainfeot^ata, with brief reforenoea to theinhalalion 
•f atomiaed Suida, the naiial dooobe of Tbudioham, auggeatlons open tha method of hypndarmio 
iiijentlun. tbe adminialmtioii otanaathatioa, Ao. Ad. To aacommadale Iheee nomeroiu addltlona, 
ha bu omitted mneh which the advanoe nf acienoe hat rendered obaolete or of minor importnnse, 
ootwitbf Inn ding whioh the Tolnme bsi been inereaaed by more than thirty pagea. A new fear- 
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/lARSOS {JOSEPH), M.D.. 

V Pr-i/i'iniTVfJt'U-rinll'dicintn.iPluimamln 

SYNOPSIS OF THE COURSE OP LECTURES ON MATERIA 1 

HKDICA AND PHARMACY, delivered in the tlniveraUy nf Pennaylvaoia. With three 
Leoturea on the Modui Operandi of Medioineg. fourth and revised editioi 
•S OD. 



&OrLI'§ MATBBIA MBDIGA AKD THERArBr- 
Tioa. Ediied by Joaara Ciaaoi. M U. Wuh 
Btnely-ei^bt itlaMiadtiiu. I 'Ql. 8*1., pp. TIW, ai- 

CaSl^lEOH'S DI8PINBAT0RT. WItb enplnsi ad< 
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.n OmirFiTB, M.D. Ooe^ 

ih. Moo. 
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HKNKr C. Lba's PuBLioATioRS — {Polhology, lic.J 



J^ENWICK (SAMVEL), M.D.. 



tt fhytli 



iaJ. 



THE STUDENT'S OTIIDE TO MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. From Ihc 

Third K(Tl»d &nd Kalsrged BngKrh EditloB With *<gtitT-roDT illDilrationi on woad. 
Id one rerj haadtomi volums, rajnl IZmo., clolh, (3 29, {Nax Rcadr-} 
TbBrrr;^ grent laccei- nbioh tliit work bns obMiccd in England, ihoirttbiit it hu •sppIifHlsii 
kdrniUed wont mnODg eletDenlnr) bo'ikf for th* puidiiice of itudcolj mnd junior priiclilioii*n. 
Talking up in ordsr cub pnrLion of Ibe bodj or eliit d{ difSDne. tha aulbDr bw aDdrBTorod to 
prutnt in ■impJa Ikngungi tbe lalue of ijniptdDDi, to si lo iaiul Lbs tlodenl U> » eaircol apprtaU 
allon or tbs pKthalogiiial obangrt indicatad b; them. Tbs Intail itiT»ti|;iiii«ng hate bean out' 
fallj inlrodnoed into tba picfenC (diliou, id thnl il mity fairlj b« orniiderad u no ■ litrel wiih 
tba moit adranced oondiLloB of medicni xienca. Tbr urangcmaDI adopttd ma; ba ftta tmm tht 

CnHFTsn I. Intrcdnrlor;. II. Dirsn^i^B oflbe Hairl and Pariasrdium. III. Dlieiua oTlh* 
. IV. Ii>«a»<of <b<TbroHtDDd LarTRK. V. Uiaaniw or tbe Eidnav. VI. DtM**M •# 
VII. D!>a««< of Iha Stemac-b, VIII. Dl>en>a> ..f Ita Pfrilnntotn and Inl«lll.M. 
IS. Al.dniainnI Tamnrp. X. Diseoieaof tbs Brkin. XI. Fevtn. XII. KhtuuiXitu ud Goat 
XIII. Dieeiuaior Ihe8k>a. 



Lonn. IV. 
Iha Liver. 



(IRE EN (T. HBNRT).M.n.. 



• Bo/rpltal jrnflcdl S^.iel. 

PATHOLOGY AND MOKBU> ANATOMY. Witli numcroua lUn* 

trnlinna on Wood. In one fer; hftQdaama ootnvo volama of orer ISU pages, eitis alolb, 
Vs hk'S bmii rarj maob piKuid b)r onr painiiil d( | thnlVKy and uoilild inMoinr Tbe (o[hflr*^«*lbal 

■ kliti tra ata HeqnalDUd. and praoUIlonan. a> well e.iiMru In Ibia branth of aelaBin, bat a pnuttaM 
(••igdaaiiwlU Bud It* »']> uialal gsida; roi ibe ^ aideoaiMleBllonelaburar Is ibe pan-morWB ««■«• 
lafnrmallaD U ap lo Ibe ilajr. veil aad tuiiopaclW ar- i Imr. The ir»rK will prove a af«(iil aae lo lb* gntt 
rsDied, nrlibflsl belDf at all ecaalr.— ihindoa £aa laaHordDdiataaDdpTiicllllaBeniTbnai itBebrdai. 
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ELEMENTS OF PATHOLOOICAL ANATOMY. Tliird emtiol^ 

Ibcitonghlj revi»d and greatlj improred. ,In one Uikb and Terj huDdiomenrCavi. valNma 
of oeari; 800 page*, with aboat tbiae hundred and fifty beautiful illaitiBliona. of »hlok a 
large nomber are from original drawings: eitraoloth. Sf 00. 



A MANUAL OF PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. First Amcriam 

•dilion, roTiiad. With three hundred and ninety. leTen handfome wood EngraTin^ la 
la large and beaulifnllj printed uotaro rolunie of naarlj TtO pagea, aitra glotb, f ) tl. 

^TCnOES [OCTA Fia.% JH.n. Cantab. 

I AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CLINICAL MED- 
ICINE. Being a Oaida to the InTeitlgition of IH»eate. fbr the Oae of EladeDb. In on* 
band*ame IZmn. iqlum*. extra olfllb. )I 2b. [Nou lUaJ^.) 
iTtati OF CovTEiTB. I. Tbe Borl of Help needed by the StndrnI at tbeBe.liIde. TI. 8om« 
tatral IlBtta wilb Reftrenoe to the Eiaminatlan of Patieote III. The Family and r*n>«nal 
ry or tbe Polieot. IV. EiaminalioD of (be Function.. V. Biatninatinn of the PboBoneH 
■"'"''"'"'" 'ion af the Cheat. iU toiprMlaa 
s. VltT Au>.'<ill.'ii|..n .ir" 
X. -the Dla^Mit.^ XI. ' 
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Hiiniy C Lka'b PimLiOATio«a — ( Practice of Medicine). 



ipLItfT {A VSTIN). M. D.. 

■*■ PrufatoT of i)u PrljlripUl nnd I 



TiripUinnd PneHitrif Xr^lniKifiK BiHrvui Knt OJt.j., Jr. T 

A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

USmCIKB; dcBigntd tot the ant of 6tniteDt> and PtMiHiotieri of Hedic1n». Pnii"b 

•dlliDD.TeTiiaduideDlKrgfd. In one Ihtjk indal'iHely printed oaUTOi-DlDiDaoriiUiit liun 

psget. hftudiome eilnolotb, If 00; oritroDsly bonad in ■•Klhar, witb r^»d bundi. fT OO- 

IJuii Juutd.i 

Hf CQmman oDniiant of (ba EnKlinh and Amariann niediaal pran, thii work hu baen usignall 

to tb* bi^hast poaitioa u ■ oomplete «nd e"aipetidii>D.4 teil-book do the most advkDCed eondilinn 

»f medio*] scienoa. At tha Tsr; modante priu at whicb It i< offend il will be foaad one uf Iha 

ebMpaal Tolnme* now befora the profaMion. 

AiliRlnbla Bud noeqamllail.— -ITeiCem JoHrii- 
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T>AVT{F, W.)..V.D..F.R.S.. 

MT Smior An*. PliyiileiaH ta aivt Lrrtunr on PftwtoJnJT). o* ff»v*' CoipHaJ. »o. 

A TREATISE ON THE FUNCTION OP DIGESTION; ita Disor- 
ders und tbair Traalmeat. From tbe leoaad London edition. In one bandaomB volume, 
(mull ooUro, extra cloth, IS 00. (taia/y Pvbliiiuii.) 
The wort Iwfute Bi Ib one which jMerrei i wide , treailie, and nnnelentiT eihaoMiTs for nil praciital 
aJrenlaUon, Wa kauw or d>i belier folda to Iho itud^ paifotrt—LtoTrnwoTlh Mrd. BtraM, 3-aif, IMR. 
»f dl^e.HoB aad in dlMrden.— W. LoHit Hxt. atui ^ ,„y T.iuabis work on the Bahleel of ohteh U 

ilborooghljioodbook.beVBiaaarafnl.jeteBiatlel — 01iii:iii>iali J(kI- Jifpertorj, Jbbb, ISM. 
■nt THE SAMS AUTHOR. (In Fm:) 

ON FOOD, PHYSIOLOGICALLY, DIETETICALLY, AND TDK- 
BAPErTICALLY CONSIDEKEU. In one baodiome octaro ToliLiua, 



ffHAMBERS ( T. K.). M. D., 

V/ O-nintUtnii Fhytictnn la SI. tiary'i Si 



ff FhjfHcutn la 81- Mnry'a HifitpUal, London. 4e. 

THE INDIGESTIONS; or, Diseases of the Dipeslive OrEanB Frnictiunallj 

~. Third and reviHdBditiaa. In on* handiomaoiitATOIolumB ofS^S pagee, extra 
13 OO. (Lalfly Pailiihtd.) 






JlfB ABTBOR. 



BT TBB 

RESTORATIVE MEDICINE. An Harveian AnnnsI Oration, deli v. 

le Rojal College nf Phj-iriiina, London, on June 14. 187), With Two Smtaala.., 
~ ■"" ' " '"ine, email limn., txtik eVtilb, %\ -"■ 
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Hbwry C. Lka'b VvBLKATioita^Practice of HeUeirui). 
fJARTSHOUNE (HE\'RY). MD.. 

■*■* Pro/tiMOT ■'/ i/>j|lcPK It. IA> enlrtriUu ••} Fmntul'ii'il'i. 

ESSENTIALS OF THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDI- I 

CINE. A hnnilj-haDk tor StndeDla uid Prulllion.n. Tbiid edition, rerind ad im- [ 
pravad. Id one hBndieDnie rojsJ llmo. Tolame of 467 pagU| oLeutj priuUd oa nnall ITpc, 
eloth, (1 S8 ; hklf bound, tS 13. (Jiul i-utd.) l 
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LECTURES ON TUE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICK 0? 

PHYSIC. D«liT*rad M King'a Collcga, LoDdoD, A dpit AuieriiiBD, fretn ibe FiAb M- 
"■ KdUad, wilh Bdditione. and savaral bi " ' """ 



trntioM, bj HxNRT HabishoiiSB, M.D., 
ijlvioia. in mo Urge and himJiotne 8to. 


Profaiaor of BjsieDe m tb. ttBi>«»Uj of Ptna- 


Ola. Cloth, $900;leB[har,(ll 00. {JuM lumti.) 




udvanliigca of greM eiiUnrf nod . rip. aipadatw 






VatiHrion of ■ rmlHid iiid •BUrgad edlUon »( SIt 
tboBiae W.Uon'i oalabniiad U«a.M 11 1. b .ob- 
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boalsr Bailod of bin flh. CsrefoUj pM»lDg Is railew 
lOtBB 01 Ibe iB«t totrfoBts and ImparliB 1 pBtbologtaiil 

:s.?isri;rsi'".5S'.'.r.fflr,?c: 


Joumai <i^ fiwiOilupnijrtir, Joly, IBT*. 


(bit new adllioB or WbUwb, pr».cralnei.IIr tba »rt>n 

B.e'Bla"Vtowli'' "a "'iSdl.l "»»»!.'' «d'"ufc»'l?* 
abiill aeior forgat tba Ermil eI>»ih> aud pruil we 
darlTad troia lln gnpbra dtligetlk.ui cr dlmur, <u 


iDotl dBrofuUj di)ue,BiidiliarMBlUBpp«rlD Blmoil 
■larf pica.— BrU. ir>£l. Jaunt.. Oel. It, ISTl. 


TigorOBa alylo Ibd eplMdid Bugli.ti, MitBHir of 


Tb. leclurae ira lo well Kdowb aid u Jb.Hx 


(nd ral coitlBDona tBlbntluin. titf- oml.load Is 
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(jlniii nf outa.— CWcnao lltd-Joum.. Julr. iSII. 



nUNOLTSON, FORBES, TWEEDfE. AND CONOLLT. 

THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE : comnrUwg 

TredtiM oo Iha Nslnra and TraiWraenl of DiaeiiMi, MulariB Hcdie* and Th.npcaMH, 
Dlaewei al Women snd Children, Medioal JuriaiirudsnuB, Ac. lie. In four Ibtj^ sapar-roj*! 
ootavo volnmaa, ufilZfildoubla-colamnsd pn^ea, itrongl; ud hBodfOBelr bonad in IwUmt, 
S15; «xtr>Dlotb. $11. 

less than four hundred and eigbteen diatinot traatjaea, oontriboM 



•»• Thii work oontaini no Usk 
llitj-eighl dlaliagaiibed phjaii 



JPOX [WILSON]. M.n.. 

J- Bitmt Frof. of CUitaal Kti.. Uni-<»r1ty Coll.. Eundns. 

THE DISEASES OF THE STOMACH: Being the Third Edition of 

the "DiagnoslB and TroiUmBnl of the Variodre of Djipepein." lUrintd nod Knbtrnd. 



B Li»n*iir" for IBTS sod 18J4. 






•,* Publiahingin Iba ■■ Mm 

wllb olbar nmltidlat IbiiB djapapal. 
Mtti. Timn, Fab, H, mi. 

If RINTON (WILLIAM). M.!).. P.R.S. 
■"LECTUKES on the diseases of the STOMACH; with i 

Introduotion an itt Anntom; and Ph^alolng;. From ilic feonnd and cnlarind Loadr-D • 
tion. With illDBtralioua on wood In on* hwidioius eclaro vuluma ot abaat tOU n 

Htr« olotli, $3 U. 



HzRHT C. Lea's Pcbi.ioationb — (Difeasex of Lungg and Hfart). 17 
^LINT (AUSTm). M.D.. 

Pr-./Hm.!- -f the Pr-lnMiiUt nn.t Praam af Ittdieint tn BiUttml EatplUd Xk(. (MUffi. H. J 

i PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DIAGNOSIS, PATHOLOGY, 
AMD TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE HEART. SoeoDd rcTind &ii<l «nl*rg«d 
■dUioD. Id oni cwtnTo toIdids of 550 pages, with ■ piBtc, Mtrit elotb. (4. (JiiM }it»fi.\ 

W hara bven mirrittEn, aod ths i*bale broui;ht up to a level with the mnil BdritoDed oaoditlan <tl 
tenee. Itmnit Ibrrefore auntlnae tamaintaiD iU position as the ilaodard treatiie oa the lut^l. 
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QT TBS SAMS AUTBOS. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PHYSICAL EXPLORA- 
TION OP THE CBBST AND THE DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES AFFECTINO THB 
BESPIRATORYOROANS. Seaoiid and rooiiad •diUon. In oi ' ' 
ot6»& pagai, aiCiaolDth, %i 50. 
Df. Film's ire»l» It one of Ih. oiotl .rn«wnrlhy 

!Bld» which ha cin coDiulI. Tha -lyle la olKr ud 
UllDCt. aod It alio esodoa. balngfraP from Ihal l^Dd- 

i»».—D%Mfn Xcdleal Prtu, Fab. S, IMT. 
Tha chaplar on Pblhltii li 
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WULLER {HENRY WILLIAM). M- D., 

A. Fhi/ilsian ta St. Svtrgt't Horpllnl, London. 

ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS AND A1R-FASSA0E8. 



Patbologj, Pbfsieal Diognoaii, Sjinptaii 
Bngluh edilioD. '- ■ 
Dr. FnUar'i work db dlj 



Their 

I Totaoie of about 500 pftgai, extra olotb. f 3 it. 
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TI^/LLIAMS (0. J. B). M.D.. 

flenlor CanttUIng Phytitian to 

jmLLIAMS (CHARLES T.). M.D., 



mnjiKan, £romi)Cun, at 



PULMONARY CONSUMPTION; Its Nature, Varieties, and Treat- 
ment. With an AnslysiB of One Thoofuid ouei to elenplifj Ita dumtion. In one naat 
oouvo voluma of aboat 350 pages, extra elolh. {Jiut Inu*d.) $2 50. 
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Henry C- Lea's Ppbi.ioationb — (Practice of BfediHnx}. 
POBERTS ( WILLTASf). M. D.. 

*■ *> Url.rrf on MMMn. (n Ihi Xn ne\M(n- ScAooJ n/ Jf«d(riM , M, 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON URINARY AND RENAL DI6- 

BABEB. inolDding Urinv? Dvpodle. Illiiiilrelod by DBmHODi ouei mi aiisMTilip. Bn-- 

Dnd Aiio«rir?an, fram Ibe SmodiI RaviKcd and EnUrptd London Edition. In on* Irnv* 

AVDVOlamBorSKI pag«, with i nolo red plat* ^ ailn olotb. |4 M). {JhM 
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Tba moateoiBplalaaud praaUcal trutlH apau nnal I •«M0Ied ao«ta.io(«.-C(i.o(nM« .f«r». sf MA. 

DASBAM (IT. if.). -Jf.D., 

J-* Smlor Fh^tielati lo tin WatmltiiUr Batpilat, »e. 

I RENAL DISEASES; a Clinical GiiidetotheirDiaj^nosis and Treatment. 

With illnitFatioBg. In on« neat royal llmo. -rolama ot 304 pagaa. %i DO. 

VadibaoifollofTaioablaprai-tlc^Sldia. TbaiMrd ^ b„„^ that we belle., will ba foaada •»lart*t 

part, on Ih. Drine. I. oIMllaul. and wa cordially aaalalaal In Iha praeMlloaaraoll fold- U.tba«lnda«l. I 

rauiaiiBaDd lu paranl. The aalhor ha. artangad _BaJM~»ra X«4. JeurMi, July. IBJO. I 

(nl form HereVMrrlb'ngcIn iie«l7T'ruiiqd aVd" '''"' "»«"•■ <•' Br. Biabam dllTera Ciom lb* rwl U J 

wbat t> inoTe liua^rlaDl. eullr md for all th'a dr> '<• •IhI'^I adaptatlan to clinical •iBd/. aad Ita ean- 



; -ally nad .ud aa' 
"rl"y"^o^™er" 



iiyle, witab 

ewm. irh-iib ar* vtlt 
(olaoia learataaM* 
kDowlad«a.— rMjb 



TONES (C. BASDFIELD). M. D., 

V niwldnn In at. Mnrv'i Uotplliii. *e. 

CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON PTJNCTIONAL NERVOUB 

DISORDERS. SMond Amerioun Edltloa. In one baadaoroa ootaru Tolome of 3iB p^W, 
extra cloth. «3 ib. 
Taken a> a wbolo. Iha work bafura na farnObaa a | Wa mnit cordially 
Boot a°a"aM of wyaoomoo bSl c"«rlKo1j hiihlT 



ihlj .' daUch 
Id It tb.Ei 



iglUbU 



«•..' '_• "jfX/™r^,*I«tt, 



pE (D. D.). M.D. 
toPHTHERIA; its Nature and Treatment, with a 



VDfOy (A.). M. D., M R- I- A.. 

Winrtrtitji (n (*• Uti"li //■■•]:""' 

'ECTURES ON THE STUDY OF FEVER. lu oae vol. 8io.. utn 
Cloth. •: so. 

7rfS ( ROBERT n.). K.C.C. 

JTRKATISF, ON FRVF.K; ot 

■■ ■ ~ ileind part of a Conise ot ttf 



%eVei^^\on%fTCim & Course of Lectona 



Hbnrt C. Lba's Poblioatiohb — ( Venereal Diseases, eto.). 



DUMSTEAD [FREEMAN J.). M.D 



PW • 



.. «■■• ropi 



THE PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DIS- 
EASES. InnlodiDg (he retalti of r«cat ioraitlgAtioDi upon th« iDbjctit, Tbird eilitioo. 
Tetiacd Kud solargrd, with illnslriitioni. Id od< l&rg« and bAadtom* ooUro to1udi« of 
OYsr TOO pagea, ntn alalh, 15 00 -, Icitbor. ffi OO. (Jvm Itiutd.) 
Id preparing this aMadnrd work again for tbe praaa. tbr author hu aabjmt.ed it to * ttry 
thnrangb revifion. Manj portiona bnve been rewritten, and macb n«w matter added, in order 10 
bring It cgropletelj on a lertl with the moat adtanoed oondiiioti nf lyphilograpbj, hill bj oarefnl 
BompreaaioD ottbe text of previDuaeditioap. the work hu been Inoreoied b; onlj aiitr-four pigea. 
Tb* labor thsa beitowed upon it. it ia hoped, will insaiB for it aoontinaance of iti paallioD M K 
aomplete and triutworthj gaids for the proctitloaer. 



It l> the I 



thelieilmeat Dr<T|ihlUa hj re 

Tarj faltj dleeaieed, — L^tndio 

Dr. BoBiIatd'a work t* i 



if the 






S. T. JMIcmJ OaMM,, JkB. St 
book which eaoUloa alt ibii i 






Kin. h1>- 



/lULLERTER [A.]. 

^ Surtrnn In Iht UApUal du 



DDMSTEAD {FREEMAff J.). 



Fhym 



.tUgtof 



AN ATLAS OF VENEREAL DISEASES. Translated and Ediled by 

fKiBMiN J. BufliTEiD. In cne large imperial 4to. Folome of 316 pagea, doubla-oolumDB. 

wilb 3S ptatea, eontaining aboDt liO flgurea, beautJfDiir aolorad, msnj of them the lite of 

ilftt; etroBgl; boond in eitra oloib, $17 00; alio, in flve puli. atoal wrapperafor muling, at 

13 per part. (Ltfixfy pHiliikid. ) 

Antiolpatinn a very large sole for this work, it ia offered Kt the rerj low prioo of Thhkb Dot- 

URl a Part, that planing it within the reaah of all who are interested In tbii department "fprao- 

tioe. Gentlemen deairing earlj impreiiioni of the plalet would do well Co order ic with oat delay. 

A apaeimen of tbe plates ftnd teil aeoC Irn b; mail, un reoeipt of SS aent«. 

' which far He kiDdUmorg n*c«Mr]f fortbemlohtTa. 






—Lvtidon Pni^UUmtr, >f»r. ''*«»- 

Aa a whnle, II tMche. all Ihal ean be laiuhl hj 
pieaaa of pUtee and prlat.— ^LoAfivn Lanctf, MiTob 



Thia b • work ol 
OBlleilerlateareel; 

rMf.t:;.!'.'.', 



—Oali/Ti 



n Mat. atut SM-g. Jo\ 



r. RtvtoB, }a\j. ISttlt. 



niaJ, Jan. II, 



fpLL {BERKELED. 



ablUITil 



ON SYPniLIS AND LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. 

<tb, *3 ii. {Latrl^ PuiUikii.) 



er, no other work dd the suhjMl e.ini 
•ablaei. ll [• w.inilerrall}' coscln AlMta»eqDallU« more almple. ianr>> eully alDdled.— Bu/nb 
t*BdMll>B»paelatlTTaliiBbl*baoklolbab>|lnDer, Sur^. JaHrn^. Hareh, IBSe. 

■^ A COMPLETE TREATISE ON VENEREAL DISEASES. 

iBIed frum the Second Enlarged Oennnn Rditlnn, b; Fudehic B. StUrgIs, M.D 
MUtu Tolama, with illuttraliona. iPrqurtng.) 




I 



Henry C. Lea's Pcbltoattonb — (Diseases o/th^ Skin). 



T^ILSON {ERASMUS). F.R.S. 

ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. With IlltiatrationB on wood. Ser- 

entb AiDrriDHti, n^m tbi sixth und enlargad Engliih edition, la one targe (kiMto toIhok 
of over 811(1 pagoa, IS. 

A SERIES OF PLATES ILLUSTRATING "WILSON OX DIS- 
EASES or THE BKIN I " coniiKling nf tn^ot; bcaalifullr eiecated pl&lea, nt whteh (hlf ■ 
teen are eiquitliely aoloied, preeenting the Nnrmftl Anatgn; and Pithologj of th* Bkl«, 
nnd embrkcing ruonrate reprmeaUlioai of about one bundled Torietie* of di»M*, notl irf 
tbem the ■!» of nstare. Prloe. In extra olDlh, (S 50. 

UlD, tbe Text nnd Plml«, boniid In one hAndenme coiams. Sitra cloth, |10. 



>Bd (oceptklila balp. Mr. WIIhid baa loDg bean bald 

hl> ba<.k oa ilMust of tbe akin hu l<>n« beaB >t<- 
(itided u nae oI iha benl leit-booka aiUot od Ibe 
■nblnit. Tbe priHiil sdlUiiD la cinhLlly pRiramd. 
and btooght Dpio ll> reiHlonlolhspteienl Una In 
tliUed)ltBBWf)uiTealBi>lna1ndedIhsbea<itlfBlHitieii 
of plal*> UlnMrallTa of Iha leil, and Id Iba lait edi- 
tion pabllabeil aepanilalj. TliarB are IwaDty otlhiaa 
plum, nmlf HI r.t titm calnred to uiate.aDdaic- 
blbldBt Tllb grail OdeUly lbs Tarluna troaf of 


lagnal, ISB3. 

[ha b»I wurk -a Iba .Db|a<rt D.ir Id llatoDn U 
lb* BDfllab ]aDtuit«e.— Jf«th"il rinw and fHadUL 


Mr. WitK]D'>(<i]fli»aUaBUetl»Bt dlaHlofltia 

iKiDsaclad with th* aiatomr aod palhoUiT s( tM 
tUa.—SritM and fbraV" JlffaU Sntn*. 



D T TBS SJ MS A UTBOR. 

THE STFIlENT'S BOOK OF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE and Dtt- 

BASis OP TBS aiiK. In One (try handioins rujal Ilmo. Tolume. SS SO. (Laltlf btmd.} 



J^BLTGAN [J. SroORE), M.D.. M.R.I.A. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

Finh Amcrioiii, froni the uCDod and enlarged Dublin edition b; T. W. Belahii, M.D- 
In one neat rajal 12mo, volume of 103 pagM, extra cloth. $3 2a. 

rnllfaqTUl to (11 Ibeieqiiln-DitDUofiioilaiilaand theliTalse JaiUr 

lonara— Z>uil(n Jf«L PrftM. ' "- ' 



Toongci 
Orthenn 






lit np 10 (he llma^ and la Iborouhlj ilotKtd wUk 
Ht TilDible iBfoimallDn.— A'w r<ir( Jtvf. bnrd, 

at th* 



Utd.jBV, 



nred bj Ibe ■ 



^r TBS SAMS AUTHOK. 

ATLAS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES. In one beantiftil qnarto 

Tolnme, wllJi eiqnilitelj colored platM, ko., preseiiting about on* hnndred vatieUM ol 
diaeaie. Extra cloth, %b 60. 

all elrcumataiicai. Ii jetj dlUlcnll. Nevf^rt'halaaa, ) blniof uearaUTattal daaonptioB villi eoDal (lawi 
Dr. DnllgaD baaaetlalaly,"u rara(pniiribls,"g1i - - . 






.of great 



h vUl Terrnoah aM IbaffMtt- 

inlt branch of diagBoal* Taku 
tUtea of the Atiaa, vhleb aw ■•- 



JILLIER (THOMAS). M.D., 

■*■ Phf^flclan la Iha Skia Dtpartmtnt nf rTnlvrritly Collegt Bnfpaai, St. 

HAND-BOOK OF SKIN DISEASES, for Students and PractiUoneim. 

Second American EdUioD. In ana roial IZuio. tuIquic ot 3&S pp. With IlluatrUloM. 
■ztrailoth, S! IS. 



and plui 



a* owl OatMU. April 1, ISM. 



mnwolhr nratUU 



lax (uah a vvr«. laM, 
lb h< medleal andviMatM i 
JfallMl SniHtair. Waf.- 



AJfDERSO.V (McCALL). MP.. 

CL Phv^vlaaliitluDtirpimtary/'iTSXin DUratet, WIimjhjib, *e. 

ON THE TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF THE SKIN. With nn 

Alial}<ail of Eiaren Thoniand ConaeouliTe Caaei. In one vol. Stq. |1. (Jiut Kdutl.l 
M ytij prnotical ohantotar of tbii work nod tbe eitenaive experianee 

" When Dumpieted ii 
ralam*. 



Henry C. Lba's PoBuoAnosa — (Diseases of Children). 
SMITH {J. LE WIS]. M. D., 

*J Prn/aior B/ M't^id AHOlamu in tA< Bcllitud B'tpUal lied. Oilltffl. K. T. 

A COMPLETE PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF 






ntin; 



pagei. «i[n cloth, fi ; laattur, $t. 

Fkdh td> Prbcacb to the Sici 
la profegtion [he . 



raternll; n 



oT^ia niiprohailan bj randerlng (be voIdidi mncb mnra onnipleU Ifaan bafor*. Nemrl; (oanly 
■dditioiiHl dlaeuu have been treated of. among irblcli ma; be UBined DifciUES Inoideiilo) to 
Biitb. BochitiB, Tiiber<i>|]aK», Sarofuls. iDtermiCteRt. RemUtent, and Tjpbnid revert, Cbnim, 
and the TSrioni forms of Punlypij. Mnay new rormulm, ithich eiperienoa bw ehnwii to b* 
a»riil, hnre been introdaced. portlona of the t»it of & leaa praatiaal nnlara bare been oin- 
deniwd, lod other portions, eapeolnll; [bote teUlfng to pulholnginal hialalog7, hitTa been 
icvtUten to cormepoiid irith leeent diaeoieriea. Ever; sffort boa been iniids, howercr. to UTold 
■B andue snlnrgemeiit of tbe ruluma. but, notwithalaading Ibia. »nd no inareiue in Iha siie nf 
the page, tbe namber of pagei taM been enlorged b; more thnn one hnndred. 

33; West 4Btb Sturt, Kew Yobk, April, 18?2. 

The work will ba found to ctODtaln n«iirlj one- third more mntter tb*ii tbe preTiana edition, »nd 
II ia eunflilentl; praaenbad u in aiar; laapedt worth; to ba raceiTad u the stuidnrd Ameriaui 
t«xl-bouk on the mbjeot. 



.ayWrnaJit^lfedUftu, Jnlj, 1871, 
DDw of ne book on Ihla enbjeet that 



Bn.qfMtd.a 



rh lid hood.— JXfreU 



.—St Land Mai. a 



ftONDIE {D. FRANCIS). M. D. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON TUB DISEASES OF CHILPREN. 

sixth edition, reriaed and angmeated. In one targe octayo tolnma of Dearlj 800 aloMl;- 
printed pnges, extra oloth. %i K ; leather, fS 36. (Laitlv iMiutd.) 



n'rVi:; 

J/T'EST [CHARLES). M.D., 



rk Jtiil. Bieetd, Mar 



tt Ch<Mm. te. 

LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CHILD- 
HOOD. Plflh American from the elxth reriaed and enlarged Bngllgfa edition. In one 
large and buidioma (Htavo Tolnme. (Nfarlg Rtady.) 



lodlelal, and btvo regarded him •• ana of the blgheil 
DI TBE SAXS ACTBOa. IZtOtlf Iitvti.) 



g. JiunuU, April IK, 1. 



ON SOME DISORDERS OF THE NERVOTTS SYSTEM IN CHILD- 

EOOD; being tbe Lunileian Lectaret daliiered at the Rojal College of Phjiioisns of Lon- 
don, in Hitrch, I8TI. In one volume, imall Umo., extra ulolh, #1 00. 



gMITH (EUSTACE). M. D.. 

PAgtteinn to CU Kirthvirrt Loniim Fret DUpf^nry/nr .Vik Chtldrn. 

A PRACTICAL TKEATISE ON THE WASTING DISEASES OF 

INFANOT AND CHILDHOOD, geonod Amarienn, from the aeoond reviled and enlorgad 
Kngliah edilloD. In one handaome oolavo Tulume. extra oloLb, tZ ^0. iLaialg limtd.i 






.nbjeo 






«tlT 



—BrU. MbI. Jmrn., 



aarllr riiobrjii^elhe tiDakldnmlloa of manv affec 
of vbleb 11 ia&tyiDploiD; and ttalB re «rae11aiitl3r 
doB* hj Dr. Smith. The book lalghl tHrlj b 

Q.VEKSANT (P.), M. D., 

H-tinT'irti BnTffum ta tif Batpttal/oT Sfc* OiUdr^i. Pnrlt. 

SURGICAL DISEASES OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. Trana- 

t>i«d b; R. J. DDHOLiaoH, H. D. In one neat oeUvo vulama, eilrn oloth, $i i(l. (JVa 
Anufy ' 
KiTERf OX 5 



■HrsiCAt ABD MEDICAL TESATVKST 01 C«\U>%XK. ■*!«« 
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HiSBT C. Lka'b Pdbligationb — (Diaeaaea of Women). 



A VELING [JAMBS H.) 

-^A PI,viiL:lnn to UW Botpitai j 



and JXriLTSHIBE (ALFRED'i.MJf. 

\ and f ' Aatittn-nl PAvtf'-lan -Jcc-nxAnrtoSt 



itpUol for Womtn and ' ' AitiMnnl PAjfti' 

ijn-uarni.. Marv'' BotpUal. 

THE OBSTETRICAL JOURNAL of Great Britain and TrHand; 
Indaaing Midwi?iht. irnd tbe DisetsKS or Woubb and Isfisth- With iin Aoericu 
Supptement, adiud \,y tViLr.iAH P. Jkhks, M.D. A innolhl;? of ibout 80 i«Utd ^im^v. 
Ttrj handionie]; prinUd. SubKription, Five Daliurl per BDnam. Singt* NntstMn, W 



rigal Joarnal •rill ■ 

BibliDgrRpbionl NoticHi AitiolMlud IJetci, Sdi^ta- 
lu^ Selection! from JsarDsli; Carre 



Comroeneing with April, 187S, the Obs 
lah and ForeiKn Contributon ; Traopssli 
BaporUof BonpiUl Pnullee; Rsrieai u 
rUI, HUtorieal, ForeDffc. and Miacellan 
Col!«oling together the Taal amouDt of o 

pid1; iinproying department of medical 

lent lo the >ubi<!riber 11IS7 be eatimated rmm ehs otaarnoter of th» genllemen Hho bnra kJrud/ 
promised their support, iodading EBcb nsmee ac tboiieof Dn. Atthill, RtiBEBt Bxtnaa. UiiiT 
Gssnit. TEtUKA!) CuAUBiBS, FLMEiwaoD CniinrBiLi., MATrrnvB Smew, Oraili Hiwin, 
Banxmn UiPKS, ALrnsp Meadows, W. Liibhmin. Ai:.ii. Sibpson, TTLmn Skitb, EpwABO J. 
Tilt. SpeHcir WrllB, *o. Ao. ; In ehort, the rBpre»Dtal4Ta men of Britiib Obiletrioi uid 6jM- 



Id order to r 



Oder the Obr 



-TRicAL JoimirAL TbIIj adeqnat* ( 
ntnin a Supplement demoted tn the 
f the AUiintic. Thij porti™ of tl 



the' 



a ofU 



Ametisu 



o rornarJ their orden withoat dalkjr. 



fBOMAS {T.OAILLARD).M-D.. 

■* Pr:ftAi,OT •>/ Obttidrict. *f. , In th* OAltge 0/ P. 



A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OP WOMEN. Tfilnl 

edition, enrargad and tboroDghly reriied. In one large and handiome ooUtd tdIb«« of 
T8i page), iritli 340 illuBtrationa. Cloth, tb OH; leather. >B 00. (Laiily lautj.) 
The antbor bni tjiken adTantage of the opporianitj afforded bj the aftll for sDolher editioD «f 

Teeeived. E re rj portion bae been lubjeoted 10 a coDsoientiaae rerition, leieral new ebapleii 






r«p«re. 



dilion of itg importi 











dering t 





mUlBB ibc 



. I^nti .Vaj. ffiponar, 



le to the proteiwoB. 

HI retard Dr TkomaeiM 



■nif paxHi It, or *ill »iUlBl7 4a 



^ in.niiDiedlieaMiaftbtalarMigdrtopixiidan 

1 Iboee who are ooKquJilBle;! irltb the -raeilcal a- IhW^f Ot.ThuBiM'. ir one Ibal i»ehsall 
ich It le .allied byMnM0logl>tB^.ad £,„„ enitl..iidKlLy rMonmeod 10 >lie y»aD( praul- 




Eale ef Ltn kind a.er pobliahad. 


If ent lb* bMl work extant as (be •nbjeel <.( vbttb 


tladj.~ Landuii La»eet. April 


ibdn'^tiU' h«'"i:liji?». '"uf ;;,*Mw''pr5 














new of wH»l 1. oow ttrmly Miabll^b^d » fhi Auetteu 


oaceord wlih the pr.ifreat made 


l.xl-bnok ,i( afDHOIuiT.-'M'. r. JfaJ Ataxia, Jnlr 


medieal aelcDSi : beuoe II bat lb* 


Tbl. I> a aew and reriaed irflKoh of a wort «U«b 


we re»uiW nallced at •«»■ leoglb. and earaaatly 






Th. liicl .bal. la tb. .bnrl apaD. of oBa yBu. tbU 




■wmd edillds uaken I1> appcanan, abuwi Ibal Ihe 




lenertl )ndtniaal»r tbe profe4alon bas larfeljreai. 


*ik for alndea>a isd h a gmda 












r iriati-ean dl-aa-et of •ir„Biea. 


Il la •oahanatlBi<alae*wa(a'*atollreTl«*ar 




tbe ttr>l editloa of tblt book, that w* dwB II ealf 


• •'isnie ^.^e'lrheii ve'eon- 
deat or |itaetlti<'aer eaB«e>bat 


aMeuarr BOw |a tall Mliatlae lo lb. moad appeal 






Jour, ll^-i SnUw. *V'>^ 


n(.UliiniM«v-^<™\.\->«™'i^i»aiiw.»i*,-K. r J*i 




, Jo»™.l. b.Wi.'tWft. 



Hknry C. Lba'b Pcblications — (Dineasfs of Women). SI 1 

TTODGE [Enan L.). M.D.. 

■■■' EwtHh* I^ifftror i>f ObtlrlTia, 4e , <n (Ai fnhwjtfif lyTemuvJimBlQ. 

ON PrSEASES PECULIAR TO WOMEN; incloding DispIacementB 

arthaUterng. WUta oriptinft) illnBtntioBj. Seeond editlun, nriied and anlkrgtd. Id 
onehMBliratlfprlatadcHUioiolameDrSIII t*Eu, sitra clatb. •« &0. (Laltlf In^tJ.) 

lloB Vn.Tn «T Til* UxM, ira'irpaL"&B'D«rMi> irotd' 
cdU ftdoro (hl( panlon <jr ili* work, Kd add liinlca- 
Ublf IS at praptt itppr«aitliB or Ib* THloaalr 

_. „, , ^. , ^^ , ionli1bnHoi>lolhaHodTof»oiino'idlM«»iltl»iJf 

Pn^oT Hod»«'. wert ■• IrnlT u orlglul on* , „,„, ,„j ,, .bnia.Blly tbi* lo «UI ' 

*—■ b^BBloj lo BBd ooBwqnanllT no on. MB P-- „„ mctitt.—N. T. MtdUal Steord, SepL II 

• IWpmM wdlionllaBrnlnjwiinUilnjnBW. Tha ... , .,,..., 

_..*,«MehUbTBBii.«ii.»L«r(aoBa,lidlTld«ilnIo 1b ItiLa doIbI of Haw. Iha lr«II.» at Ptoto-W 

lvafntgdiacllaBii,»loapuk: «rrt.lb»l liMllBjof Rod»fl will b« ladlipaHMMa lo Marr ilodanl 1b IB. 

rtBB«rT(iiw«TiopiithlM8f ihaiil#rB».»Bd, iKoodlj, dapirlnmiiL Thf Inrgi. MrlTEmBnd (unstil p»rf»«- 

Ual which ipHki <>r tbt BiethBBlcBl IraBtmanl nf din- Hob at wodiiBionhlp will («gd*r ll diiablf w-ilEora* 

g««diput. <:f Ibsl "rg»ii. Hfll-dHpowd, MBBOO- — PneOleJfed. a 



LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. Third American, 

from tha Third LoDdoD adltiao. In ona DNtl <wU»o Tglnnia of »bont fiBO p»gei. ertt» 
«loth, (3 Tfi; iBBlhar, (4 T&. 



that happ7 tfheaTly oT dolblug tnn 
d> hli papll'i, is iplta of Iha anclrBl 



a. —jr. J. Mtd.-dttmre B»(f». 

nj of II, biiair ''d dMidtdir. ihti ii 

rk OD the nhjacl IB ttf lnBIUMB. BBd 
K Dr. Wad II 111* /lutl't prlv^Tt or 

rie latbon. —Sdtnlmrgh Vsl. /vumaT. 



D.Ji?JV£S(H0BffK7'). 3f. A. F.R.C.P.. 

f OMdrlc Fhpttiiao la «. noniuV Bofpttal. »c. 

-A CLINICAL EXPOSITION OF THE MEPICAL AND SURGI- 
CAL DISEASES 0? WOMEN. In "n. lun'lF>»mD octavo Totniiiaor aboul SOOpagaa. wllh 
llmitratiopi. Clatb, Si 00, laalhBr, tG 00. UuU R'ady.'i 
, aoDiplalc ipopc of Ihii Tnlame and the maanar in whiKh il hat baen carrlad out, maj 
■tm bj Ihe lobjoined Somniarj of Cnnleots. 

CTIOB, CBJkrriR I. OtbHb. ; Corpus Lntsom. II. Faliopinn Tube.. Ill, Bliapa of 
,.Uy. IV, StrneluraofUtaru., V. Th* Vaitina, VI. EiatBlnaliong and Diaenn.i., 
:. SieniBcaDCtorLaDsorrbna. VIII. Diicbsr)c» of Air. IX. Wnlarj Dlacharfici. X. Parn. 
lent DiHhacKri. XI. BemarrhoEic DiFrbnrecs. XII SlgninRBiiaa of Pain. XIII, 81gn<e«nn<!a 
oT Djiparcnnia. XIV. SiKnifloanca of Starilitj. XV. laatroinantat DUgaoiii aad Traaliaant. 
ZVI. OiaKDoaiB by tba Touch, Iha Sound, Iha BpeBnlnm. XVII. Hanatrualion and IM biaor- 
dan. XTIII. Amanorrbna. XIX. Aioeiiorrhoea (pontinDad). XX. Drimanorrhoia- XXI. 
Orarian Djamenorrhcsa. As. XXII. Inflammator; Djunanorrboa. XXItt IrreguUriliM af 
Cbanea of Lifa. XXIV. Ralationa batween MaDilraatUo and Di»Bi«*. XXV. DiiotdcnofOid 
^ga. XXVt. OrarT, Abisniw and Hamia of. XXVII. Orar;, HrmonbREa. Ao.. of. XXVIII. 
OiarT. TuWcIa, Cancar, tt., of. XXIX. OraiiBD Crslio Tumort. XXX. Darmoid C^ta of 
Omry. XXXI. Ovarian Tnmor.. ProgBwiiof. XXXII. DiBRno.b ofOyarian Tumor.. XXXIII. 
Otartan CjPta, Traatmrnt of. XXXIV. FiUnplan Tubaa. DiHawa of. XXXV. Broad Lica- 
■MSU. IM'aa^af of. XXXVI. Extra-uletina Qantallon. XXXVII. Spaflial Palbologj of tfla- 
Tiia. XXXVIII Oaoaral Utrrioa PatbologT. XXXIX. Attrralioni of Blood Supplj. XL. 
Malrilb. EndomatrUu, ka. XLI. Paivic Ccllulitia and Parltonltii, Ao. XLEI IlnmaloFoIa, Ao, 
XUII. DitplnetniFnK of Utarua. XLIV. IHaplnumanta (Bootinaad). XLV. SatrOTaraion a;>d 
Satfoflailon XLVI In'araioo, SLVII, Uwrina Tnmora. XLVIII. Poljpaa UUri. XLIX. 
Pol;pDimeii (contlnBad). L. Canear. Lt. Dl»aua of Vagina. LII. Diaeaaai of tba Vulva. 
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HxNitT C. Lea's PuBLioATioNa — {Midwifery). 
TJODGE {nuan z,.), m.d.. 

■** Emrraiw Prafatnr cf KtdlBlffTV, 4c , (n (*« UnlvTIfty of > 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. IIln»- 

trat«d with lugs llthogrsphia plates uontunuig odb bandrtd and fiftj-niiui Sgnrw from 
original photagraphi, and witb oumeroiia (rood'cati. In out large uid bMatitlJIj priottj 
quarto TDlame of &60 doable-iolaoiDed pogM. itrooglj boand in extra oloth. $14. 
The work or Dr. Uodie [i iDmelbim moie Ibtn ■> W« have eiimlusd PnfsHsi Hodit'i iratk «1u 

... aodeontil^lrtuttd. The mlHor p>a«lceare]B4V- 

t<»~'-<'> uildwlCtry. Be liai Rimed Io snlHidr in a dou. nod will •aabls ihe pcutlSaDer In nwlexf) 
■iBjleTulDBielbawbolii MleaeaaidBTlaf Obuelrtci, enarpiiej nr obilclrle euii>plluUua«i(hiaaM*B« 

lied plelorlaillliiilrstlupe.ea IbBtnalaclDrpTtDelpla „ , .. .... 

1> lah DoaUltd or BMxplalaad—^iB. ItU. Tint, """ ""• >*'•'' "• ^" ""'l " "■' Ai<rtamX Ou* 
Scpl. 3, ISM. we rsoslTed tbe (real wort of Dr. Had«e U a n rj 
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niiglBal, eanplau. and earefaUf eDtapoaed trnllaa 


Meellaul work, bnl aliaadr bat IIiIh rurlaw gitsBded 
bar^ad nor lluillad >pue. Wa oaaiiol conclude Ihta 
aotiaa wltbont raTerrliig Io Ibe •leellenl Inlth of tlia 
work. Id Ifpoinpbr It la nol to ba alcsllFd ; tbs 


on Ibe principle! aud prailloe of ubalelrio* wbtabbat 


Kid. oul S^rg. JuaraaC, Jul]', lilt. 


papar 1> inparLor [o wbal la aanalljr aSordail b^ onr 
Amarlian eooaiaa. qnlla equal Io Iha bail of EngLlah 
booki. The aDjrranlnca and lllboprnphi are motl 
baauliruIlT eiacDIed. Tbe work recoiniuauda llaall 


Wa ha-e read Dr. Bodge", book wllb (tmI plM. 

comineudatloD at U aia wbsle. 11 la eenalalr hbtto 
inalracllFa. and to Ihemala. wa beUen, eaRfttTTka 


ht Iti oriiliialllr. *B<I l> Id ararr wa^ > mOBl '»li- 




meeUaBUiD i>r pHnurlllon. lakes atoDi wltb lba«*b< 




.lBilni.a al wblcb ha baa arrtrH. rolnl. w. tbiak. 


IIUm7Ursa,pr9rgi<alTaDilelaKaall7Uliu<tntad, 


conciu-ilrelTto the fael [bat. In Brluls ■! Uaal.Ua 
doelrlaeiof Haagalabaiebeeu loo blindly teOteeA 
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Ilia daeldadir Iha baal.—EdlHl. MwiVmr., Dm. -M 




«•• Spacimeua of the plates and Ictler-prcii will bo forwarded to an; ftddreu. Ire* bf null. 


«Ii recsipt of ail oenta in postage stamps. 





rpANNER (THOMAS H.), M. D. 
ON THE SIGNS AND DISEASES OF PRKGNANCY. First AmercM 

tcom the Swond and Enlarged BaKliah Edition. With Funreolored platae andUlnrtrMloal 
en wood. In one handeumB ootaio volame of aboat SOO pages, extra eloth, $( 3&. 

baxJJadgcaallrtiiltipraeUcalialue.iindlucreaniid rcHUBllDiaiiUlb>iara,anrDnnnatal; Tut IbaflvllMd 
J e enojaaagui » o a.aanao _o 'j^^ _^ j. J,^^ jj^^^^^^ Jj^,^ ,, ,g^ 

I laeOBinund obelBUleal alodadla, r*«a| M< 
hsTi Ibli rolnnia la tbslr eoUaetieaa. Ilaei' 
□ olooly afUrnlatemenlafdiaalfaa.ayBpteBI. 
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mand It Io tba car^Fal atnd^ of aTflrf pbynlaLaa wbo 
would no! onlj atvaja ba sure of bla dIaiuDBia af 
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jwpk M-t journal, J 



SWAVNE (JOSEPH GRIFFITHS), M. D.. 
Pkurlclan-.ircaKe'irKrtBlhe Urttuh Otntrul ButpiliiL, ae, 

OBSTETRIC APHORISMS FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS COM- 



UENCINQ MIDWIFERY PKACTiCE. Seooad Amerioau, froi 
London Bdilion, with Additions b; E. R. BiiTCHms, M. D. 
nent limn. Tolnme. Extra oloth, 11 3S. (JV«b Btady.) 
•a* See p. 3 of thii Oatalogur '— "•- ■-■■ "- '■" -"••'^ ""■ - 
nibaeribers Id the " Ahkbica* Jt 
raallr ■ capital IllUe ooupeadti 
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72NCKEL (F.-). 

Prn/.A,..rana IHricior afOm OvnacBl.-i/ie.il CUkIc in Oil Vhlttrttlf tf S-atark. 

' A COMPLETE TREATISE OS T\i?,VkTttOLOaTAXDTBEAT- 

tl£ST OF CHILDBED, tur SladBiiV* an.\ CiwjiAftunat*. tiam!.««a,-. " 
thor. from the Second Ounftau £4\\,\'m,\>5 i a»»i ^ifcn 'i»">-" 
volume. iFrrptinng.'i 



Hknet C. Lka's Pobltcattonb — (Midwifery), 




TEISHMAN {WILLIAM). MD.. 

■*^ RrpfKj Fr>,fitioT nf Uidtmftra in tlui trnivtrrtH/ <tf i ,„_. _., 

A SYSTEM OP MIDWIFERY, INCLTTDING THE DISEASKS OF 

Pn&OKANCT AND THE PtIGkPERAI, BTATB. Id one lirRS nnd itrj bniKlsnine n«. 

tare lolnme of a««T TOO pige<, vith odb bnndred and tighlj-Iwa illnitralioni. Clotb, 

%-3 00 ; Isatber, U DO. {Jxn Ri.idy.) 
ThlilioiieafiiniiMtiwnipl<leii«l»b>D>ll<ech>-| KwiiiirrmaolonipplTadsildantliin.lBdm viU 
IttMt. Wntlnve.oD.cinjfBUy Ihroqghll.'.Dil lliars te macb tnrorl.mi If Uio " " 

UMrol>J«l"Ob.lotrto»wblch 1i.. oul bwo eon- lu solhor. Ti 
^wna ••II sad (ollr. The r.siiit t« • work 
oaljadnLrablanta tAKt-book, bnt TftlnablAua' 



ir. \tk\nt II ■• 1 wb=Le, » *b0» of up 
i>balclric.l:i.nBii|U>h.al)iurlnwt>Idhtb* 
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■dmIt. free iljU, ud eu •uleadiaeuJl ■ndeainiill- 
nt«d EBitMr niih caouirkkMscteituau nsd bteTli;F. 
—Bdin. Kid. Jaurn., Sapt. 1»3. 
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10 long bwiii Mt, or • tult} nisd 

Ill-book. lltbDD«bI«g>,ur.lB- 



i. Mt4. ffCAirif, &tfi. 1. 



JfAMSDOTHAM {FRANCIS H.). M.D. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OP OBSTETRIC MEDI- 
CINE AND SURGEKT, in roferrnoe to lb« ProceM of Partnrilion. A naw nod enlnrgad 
cditioD, tboraugbly reriiwd b; tba ftiitbor. With additione bj W. V. Kkatiis. H.D,. 
ProfcfioT of ObBtelrioe, As., in tba Jae'enoa Uadioal Collage, Pbiladalrbls. 
kod handioma imperial oolovo Toluma "f BSD jidgBj. Ftrongiy bound in lealb 
bind!', witb nxty-Cunr baauliFul plMes. and Dumarodg wuod-cula in Iba t«it, oaDtsiiiing 
all Dsarl; 300 Isrga and beaatirul figarvit. (7 01). 

tba phfilclJiB'i library II lilmllipagubia, wbl 



rga 



Tba lllOMtBi 

too blgblr n 



k will aliiTd bim.— 






QSURCniLL {FLEETWOOD), M.D,, M.R.LA. 

ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. Anew 

Amariaan from tba Coarlh revieed and cDlarged Losdoa edition. Witb notsN and additloBi 
b; D. FniNcis Ounma, M. D., aathur of a "PrMtiosI Trastiae an tba Uiieaaas of Cbil- 
dran," Ac, With one handred uid niaat; -four illiutialiung. In one Terj huidgome ootaTO 
Tolunaof nearlj TOO large pogea. Extra olath, (4 00; lealber, (6 00. 
That* addiUoDi rander Iha work aiili mors SOB- D» maa uldsd « ..._.... ... 

faal aljrla la wblcb Iha pril.ll»iien baro ;iraiiaulad Ihoroogblj tbe aiilhor baagaae 

IWiadiUonor Cbnrthll!, -c fid coonnaod u lo tba ■'■ "■- ■■ ■•— '- ■■■- '— 

pnhulaB with (real nordialltj and ulauara.— Mx- 
afnmait Litnetl. 

•qaal lo tl. MTlalnlj dqiif atcal 11, wbslhai Is ngaid 

to all oAan. ^..hi^iaaulliElini'inronDiii'oii.ao'] 



)■ roraar xlliloBe at Iha data of tbalr 

iigannt of nattrlal which h» besa 
Fatjr Hiarce.— AsMflH jr«l. did Surg . 



JLfONTGOMERr {W. F.), M.B.. 



'fCalUgea/PhviotanMlnrnlanit. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS OF PREG- 

RAXCr. With noma other Papan on Snbjectn son n acted with Midwifer;. From tba KMond 
and enlarged Englieb editioo. Witb two ai^aitil« oolorad platWi and nameroiu WDod-ODU. 
In one varj bandtoma ooUtd Tolume of OSKrij BOO pages, eitia oloth. t3 li. 
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CROSS (SAMUEL D.). M.J}.. 
Pro/cnor ij av-rgtr^ f ■ thx Jefffrnt 




HcNEY C. Lea's PrBUOATiOBB — (SMrjr«ry). 



» 



1 JItitttal OnOegt of PkitaOdpHla, 

A SYSTEM OF SURGERY: Pathological, UiagnOBtic, TherApeutie, 

and OperUiia. IllnstrDted b; apwarde of Fuurtcen Hundrid EngrmTuigi. Pinh edUioB, 
Oknriill; revind. fmd imprnTad, la two Iftrgc and bauntifall; prioltd imperiitl acMTO lol- 
Qmes ol abunt 3300 pages, atrongi; bouod in JeBtbcr, wilh laiaed baodl, $ J3. {Jua Rtadf.) 
Tha contiDDcd faior, ibown b; tbe eihaDition of incoeuive larga aditioni of thif gtaM Work, 
prove! thai It bas sacceisrall; supplied a watil fnlt b; American praotllloDari and ■tudenl*. In lb* 
ptcanut ravUion na paina hava been spared by tba aatbor to biing it in every reapeal fully up to 
the day. To effeot ihit a large part ol the work bas been rewrittFii, and the whulv cDlarg*d bj 
nearly one Toartb, notwUbftnndrng which the price ban baoa liept al its llirmer lerj modMaU 
rnlf. Ity tba oae of a sloae. tbnagh yery leglbls type, an nnatniaUy large amount ul uuttarU 
ooiidnaeed in ita pages, the two Tolumei lonlttiniiiB a« muph ae four or Bve ordinary oc(< 
Thig. Fombitied with tbe mott oaraful meufaaDlFal eiaoution, and itr Tary durable bindiDg. md«n 
it one of the chespeit wurke aeoeeaible la the profeaiian. Kvery >ohjeol properly belooeing to Ika 
domain of aurgery ia treHted in detail, ao that tbe itudent who poatauet tblt work maj bt uM M 
have in it a tuigical library. 

LlioB tn pragooadog II wlibonl ■ rinl la **■ 
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tyvurwa, Marc) 
jid pared U witta 



IM> n|WD I b'e itaelw a?oar Ubrary.— CaHoda Jfed. 

Oariaty are » well Itaowa lo tlie profeuluB, aad w 
Ulhly prlied, ibal ll would be Idle for ui w ipeak In 

KalH of lhl> work.— OTioajo MsUcal Jaunat, 
plombar, IMl. 

We gladly ladon* lb* nuerabl* raeommeadallou 
odbe work, bom us regard, mailer anJ <iyla, wbicb 

a^Fl^ttgn "utMw-AinriUcaiBinittiii, Oel. ISBfl. 
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gory, bat a wort whleb. while T«if Urgnly kad 

iolliepuL,baiailtuiigiiUlmoa lUaraUiadaaf IM 
fatute r • argioal wltaea.—EtllHbtH-gi Mat. JtmnM, 
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A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FOREIGN BODIES IN THK 

A1K-PABBAU88. In 1 ful. tlvo. cloth, with illaatrationi. pp. 401). $1 1i. 



B OPEKATIVE BOROBRT. 



I QODl-BK'a LBCTURBa OK 1 



E PBlMCIPLKa i. 



lervl. VtA 

l-luu. i..«ri IB ■wuu.u.gBl* vCUTBCaT 

,al>oailuMipii.,lealb«.rau«IUaBdt. MM. 



tlLLEH (JAMES), 

LtUf PrnfttMor If/ S^rffffy in the Oniverriti/ '^f Sdtnburffh, Ao. 

UNCIPLES OF SURGERY. Fourtli American, from the thirf • 

«d Edinburgh edition, la one large and very beaolifut Tolnme of TOO p*c«*, « 
buadrad aad foity iliuitraLioni on wuod. extra olotll. |3 Ti. 
iAUB ACTBua. 

THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. Fourth American, (Vom the ImI 

'idlnburgb edition. Revitad by tbe American editor, llluatralad by three hundr«l aad 
liHy-tonr eogravingi on wood, lo one large octavo Tolume of Dearly 700 pan*, 

flolb. («Jfi. 

I JOAliGEyJ {F. W.), M.D, 

L*^ 0^ BANOAUING ASB OTH?^^ 0¥'£V«k'^\ai*.9, OF UINOR 

aiia44\l.i0T«k\e^aV*«"™*'i*>ail&«^;.ri. ^luNiuu 
DO paBoa, wiA ^»< wo'A-e'i^a- t»W*a\<A^i,VtV, 



s 



Hensy C. Lea's Pcblioationb — (Surgery). 



ASHHURST [JOHN, Jr.). M.D., 

■^^ SnrffmatothtEpltci.palB6ipUai. PMlaitlpMa, 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SUROERT. In one 

Terj larg* lUid bandiome Odtavo roluma orabool lOOO pueB, with nsarlj iiO iJluitfiitioiia, 
citntclolh. SB 50 i leathsr, raised bsndi, (7 50. [Jatt LtHid.l 

eomplt^cp IreatisD on Burger; in sll its brftneheg. guiubl« both u A laxt-bonk for the Htuilenl uid 
■ work lit rcfereooa for &t praotitidner. 80 tducb hiu oS late ytt-n been done foe the admice' 

tha laleil aspecti of every lobjeot, and which, b j tU Amerioan ehoraoter, ihonld render ftcceuiblo 
tn the profeuion at large Ihe eiperienoa of the praotitionera of both hemiiphatee. Thli has been 
the nim «t ib« &nthor. and it i!< hxped that the roluoie will b<- found to fulfil iu pnrpoee latiifao- 
n^tOfll]'- The plan ftod general outlicn of the work wit! be .'eeo b; the annexed 
■ ' CONDENSED 8U1QIA&T OF CONTENTS. 

W- Obaptes I. InBamniatlon. 11. Treatment of Inflammation Ifl. Operatiooa in general: 

P AwBfthetioa. IV. Minor Surgery. V. Ampatitioni. Vl. Bpscial Ampulation*. Til. Effecle 

< of Injnriei in Oeneral : Wounds. Vtll. Quashal Wounda. IX. Injuries of BloodveBiel*. H. 

Jnlorietof Nerrcn, Moadei and TendoDi, LjmpbBliM, Barin. Boneii, and Joinln. XI. FraDtnrei. 

XII. Special Fractarei. XIII. Dlilocationi. X[T. EffeotEi of Heat and Cold. XV. Ir^nriM 



of tb* Head, 
lalariet of tl 
Inflammatioi 



ing Aneurism). XXX. Diseui^t of Bone. XS 
XXXIII OrthopndiD Bargiry. XXXIV. DiBeas< 



XVII. Injuries of the Faoe an 

leCheat. XIX. Injuries of the Abdomen and Pelvis. XX. Diseases resnltingrrDm 

1. XXI. Eryalpelae. XXII. Pyvuis XXIIt. Dislhetio Disansei : SCrnma (in- 

^rele and Scrofula}; RlFketa. XXIV. VenerenI Diif moa ; QDDorrhoea and Cbanurold. 

enl Diieues oontinaed : Byphllii. XXVI. Tamora. XXVII. Sargioal Dliauet uf 

ir Tisane. Lympbatios, Uunles, Tendons, and Bariw. XXVIII. Surgieal Diaeim 

lutein 'innlndlDK Tetaous). XXIX. Surgical Diteases of Vasoular Syatem linoluil- 

XXXr. Diseases of Joinla. XXXIt. El<-isioni, 

and Spine. XXXV. Dltenses of the 

XXXVI.'Diseatea of ihe Eur. XXXVII Disenees of Ibi Fuse and Neok. XXXVIII. 

Diieues of the Month,. Jaw>, and Throat. XXX IX. Dieeaaea of Ibe Breaat. XL Hernia XLI. 

Eueeial Hemiw. XLlI. Diseaiea of luteatinal Csoal. XLIII. Uiieaiei of Abdominal Organs, 

•ad nriuni aperationa on the Abdomen. XLIV. Urinary Calonlua XLV. Diuues of Bladder 

aad Praalat«. XLVI. Diuanii of Urethra. XLVII. Dbeaaee of GeneiatWe Organa. Uojtx. 

11. aeibdr b«. ..ld6a.ljU.ieJ lb. wriilo,! 

Uie hIgbHt Blandu'd or ptaillial sargery I 
Aiek and deflnlle. ead glTea ns opinloai, and 1 
Tally euuBit oBeMsntead of ■ mereriiuM^ <j 



«fVl'L.k'^f''™ft 



Hied by tb 






way dliBppolntwl.— i>*lla, Mtd. Timet, Feb. 1, li 



MRRIE ( WILLIAM). F. K. S. E., 
fTHE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SURGERY. Edited by 

'"IK Naii.L, M. D., ProfeiBDr of Surgery in Che Penna. Medioal College, Surgeon to the 
insyhtinia Hospital, Ao. In one very bandtome oslavo volume of TBO pages, with 318 
UlnnrMioDi. Bxtta cloth. $1 1h. 



'JAMILTON {FBANS' H.]. M.D.. 

/ PtaattirtJ' and /MiIciciiMnnr, »a.. In aiUimt Bniip. Mat. OoBtgi. Htu rnrk, 

|.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON FRACTURES AND DISLOCA. 

TI0N6. Fnnrth edition, thorongtaly revised. In one large and handiaiue (WUvo rolum* 
"lOpagea, withseveralhundredilluiIratioD). Extrailoth, S& 71; Ieather,$S Ti. 




tORLAND (ir. W.). M.D. 

"diseases of THE URINARY OB-QMSS-, b. ComijwfttoKwv ti^ vJi«« 

p. Pathology, and Treatnianl. WilU lUamUVtmi \ii (ni« \».i^ »..a\ ^i»3i.4»™>* 
iDDe of uboul dOO paget, eitrft cloth, tit bQ. 




HximT C. Lea'b Pdblioatioks — (Surgery). 



PRICRSEX {JOHN E.). 



THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY; being a TreatiHo on 8Il^ 

Ktaal lojnriei, DtnoBM, ftDrl OperstloDi. BsTised b; (he nnthnr rtoni the Slxlb ud 
enlargta Englifb BdiliDH- tllustralFd by over ifko hQUtlrtd engnrinp an wuod. la 
twf> largs HDd baoutifal oolsro tolnueB of ovur ITflO png«, eilrft cloth, |« 00 ; IwUiar. 
• II tlO. {JvH Biady.) 

Autkor't rt.fats ta tki N'tt AmencnH EJilivH. 

" ThsfiTornblB reiwptlon irltb nhinb the ' Saianos nnd ArtnrSurfier;' bMbesD bonorcd by llu 

Sargical PrntrHion In the United Slalef of Anerioa has bi»D not onlj' ■ (Qqrce n( deep |tnUaa». 

tinBandDfJiiiit pride Id me, bnt hsa laid the roandatlnn nf man} prnleHloiiiil rHendihipa tbri 

an unnngit Ih* ngrecable and Tnlaed rscollMtiont oF my lira. 

"1 bino nnilBavored to make tbc preeent aditiBn of Ibis work more desprrJnj; than it* i>n!d«(i(non 

df the r»vnr that bu been aeoarded to tbeiu. In Duniequenee of deliiyi that have uuavuidablj 

«e«urr*din IhapuhlioBtlnasftheBiilh British Kdi I inn. titna bM becD sS'iirdedlo me to add to thi* 

ana aereral pMragriphB which I triut will ba funnd to ioureaie the piMlical >a]ae of the irorkr" 

LoimiA. Oct. 16'!. 

On no fDrmer edition nrth<itiDrkhaitha author baitmred mors paina tnreoderita oompIelaaBi 

muteHal thai added to lb« fingliab Editioa, tbaanthor baarumiibed for the Amarii^BD tditiunnab 

material u bu aaoumulsled tiniie the pMesga of (be eheote tb rough the preae in London, aotbat 

the work as DOir praieoted lo the Amsrloan iirofeaaioB, ODOttina bi< luted tiewi and eipariaooa. 

The increniein the eite of tba irork hii leemcd to rBndsT neccagury Itsdiviiion iDto tvowU 

aenled as in everj reapcot wortbj la roaintaln the high reputation which bu raodeied it »»f"*" 
aid aulbcrily on Ihia dapartuient of madiosl gaienaa. 

Tbaaa ara oiilj i faw of Iha pnlnla In which the ilateiln bl> prefaoe. tbnrare nateaaBaed tnaHaW 
prreeni Bdlllgo of Mr. Erlofaien'a work •nrpaiwi lu pprtton, but are dUlribuIod (•neiallf IhrvociC IM 
jirnlDeHfari. Tbroaghont tbere \f STldcnos of ■ lubjieu ef w^lch th>i work tr«il> Csrtatal/ «a* ■( 

ortJIt on the aolbar. Bad mocti eDbaaeet Ibe Tilaa ! nnd rhn nrnrallTn priiinin^lnn-irhlnti Ihaji >ar»«rii>la 
afliliworli. Weunonl/admlrsthelDdDiIrrwhloh Id fgw teat-b«ak> U to math ii 'ii'lj iiinmll« 
hm eaiblo;! Mr. ErlchHU tlinn to tDecerd, amiil the formallsa mUtclta.— London Mai. Timu tini€m, 
dli(t«linn>Dfiicil>spruiiM,liiprudacigg*iniibatla- Oel. W. 1STI. 

lltionma ofaingery.— loTUtoit LannH. Uol. 91, IHTS. | irealUe'oBBarge'tr-of'oBr^otD'llraB, lC«<^eulMI« 
CanBldemble cUiDfea haTabaen mi de In lb In adi- ogr rHidiin,e4Ull)i wallulipied (or thsnvalJi»M 

b<:eD addod. Iti> difflcullio a iDial] coiupasi la pulm pneUllgnai '— Auillii Huarlt^ jlnmat. 
<ml Ibc ■llinll^n>aa<l addltlouii toi, a> Ilia author I 

T}RDITT (ROBERT), M.K.C.&. Ire. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MODERN SURGERY. 

A new aud reiiaed Amarloan, rrooi the eif-btb enlarged and Improved London tditina 
trated with four hnodred and thirty -two wood engraTingi, In one very handiome oetn* 
, of nearly 700 large and cloaely printed pagea. Eltn cloth, |4 DO ; laatbtr, *$ O*. 
1 pucitce of .ars.rr ara liwied. and an tlimtlj mi 
p-rsplconntLy, aa lo alnddate trrwf ImpoRaai laflai 
We Dave exainlDed Ibe book moil (htftDachlr. ai< 
. gao lar thai tliU laeiwi- li weU matlttd Kit MA.. 
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j^SHTOX [T. J.). 
ON THE DISEASES, INJURIES, AND MALFORMATIONS OF 

THB RECTUM AND ANUS; with rrmarkaon Uabilunl Conatlpa^cn. Second Amai' 
from the fourth and enlarged London edition. With handaoma illuatrationa. In am 
beautifulty printed octavo colume of about 300 psgea. til H- 

DIGELOW (BESRY J.). M. P.. 

■*-* PmfatuT ilf Sui-ewv IB Iht IfiuMichunO, Xii, Cnlligi, 

ON THE MECHANISM OF DISLOCATION AND FRACTPKl 

OP THE HIP. With the Reduction of the Didncatien by the Fteilon Method ¥M 
numeroB. original llluatrftlioni. In one Tory handsome ocUro tolnme. Cloth. ' tt R 
[Lately luued.) 

'RaE).F, F. C.S., EmiL 

I. Moarpidt, *e. 

J.VJURIEa OF THE EYE, ORBIT, AND EYELIDS: their Tun*- 

-"-•- and Remote EffccM, 'WHli a>nnil um handtad illuatrationi. In one »**» I 
ofltavo volsm«, eitra ololh, \i bU 

— Imlralile prutLeal book in tbebl(li3it»&&^H^aau« -^ '>■< t^na^ I'tiiln-a MMVtwfl 

I »n<t ffatHlt. Stay IS, IMT. 



Henkt C- Lba'b Ptjblioatioitb — (SMroi?ry). 



T>RVANT {THOMAS), F.R.C.S. 



THE PRACTICE OF SUROERT. With over Five Hnndred En- 

grmvinjiP od Wood. In one latg* ftnd rer; haailKimF octHTD Tolnma of nurW lOUD puMi 
»itr>olulb, teas J Imhn, raiMd batidi, (T SS. (JhiI RtadtA 
ilD, lh» ■Qlhnr glve« n> hii<p>rii pmcIlM, lili igd hlrlf, xoNIlt noDnK com pi Lull OB. Thrboak 
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'OTELLS {J. SOELBERG), 

' ' Fmfaimr uf 0}MlullituM.gs In ICl 



« JOnp't notUgt HotpUai, A). 

A TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. Second Americwi, 

■rom >li« Third and Ravlaad London EdiHoo. with •ddilions ; Illnatratad with nDineroni 
iDgraTiDgt on wood, uid eii colored platea. Tagethar (tith lelwti out from Iha Tatt-lj'pai 
if jMg<r and Snellan. In ana Isrga and Trry hrnDdtDme oclAio tdIuiuc of nwrlf SOO 
wgra ; clolh. ti DD ; lauther, (S 0(1. (Jmh Rm^y.'i 
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fA URENCE [JOHN Z.), F. R. C. S., 

Editor nflht (JpWAnJmli? Sttitie, »e. 

A HANDY-BOOK OP OPHTHALMIC SURGERY, for the use of 

PrBi>titianara. Seaond Kditlun, ranted and enlarged. With nnmaroaa illoettatioD), In 
1, Vi DO. {Lately Iitrttd.) 
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5iNBT C. Lba's PuDLiOATioua — {Surgery, Sc). 
rPBOMPSOSiSIR HK.VR\'), 

•*■ Snrffntn "ii<f FrofritOT of l^tinlRlI S'it^iv^ [d U^tvmittli (Mtrnfft AoK^i 

LECTURES ON DISKASKB OF THE URINARY ORGANS. Wilh 

Ulngtrfttioni on woud. Id oni neat oatavo Tolamt, •iCni clotb. $1 ». 
rf. -WDfl (he wTtiw .Ml The, .ro lo- 1 ,l»1 hlmt .a owfal t.n- ».< •m 
Lom belKg .«ll,m., lud .lurp). -Iihonl nln.Me lo lb« ymat pr»BllUo» 

^r ra* BAMS AUTHOK. 

ON THE PATHOLOnV ANB TREATMENT OP STRICTURE OP 

THE UBETHKA AND IIRINAUY FISTULA. With plaUt aod •riiud-cuti. Prom t)l» 
third and rsTiged Eaglith adiiioo. liiune itr; bandiDmc doUid tdIudic, axlcaclath.tSM. 
ILatcly P-ablulud.) 
Thl> elauical work hu >d lone bean reongalml u a atandard anihorit; on 'At pctiilgiiog «ab- 
Jcote that It ibould bs rcndand asseuible to the Ansrio&D proIeuiDD. Haviog rnjayid lb* 
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nr THE BJMB AUTBOR. [.Tul Rm'tj/.) 

THE DISEASES OP THE PROSTATE, THEIR PATHOLOGY 

AND TREATMENT. Fourtb Edition, Rstixd. laotisTai? handioDieaala.a volyiaa o< 

abb pagan, wltb tbirtaan platci. plain and aolorad, and llliutraliani OD wood. Clutb, %i ti. 

Tbb work is racognlud in England na tbs ImdiXE aathoritjr on ilt aubjacl, and Id praMdUag 

ll to Lha Auaricnn profagilim, il \t b.iprd thai it will ba found a Iruilwartbj aod lalulkilor/ 

goide In tba IrsBlmpnl o[ in ubKura and impurtant elMg of affeoliuni. 



TTALES [PHILIP S.], M. D.. Surgeon D. S. N. 



MECHANICAL THERAPEUTICS: a Practical Treatise on Sargkal 

Apparatus, Appltnncui, and Elemantary Opcratlani ; ambraoing Uinoi Sarnri. Band- 
aging, Orthopraij, and lha Traatni.Dt of Ffaolurae and Dislocationi. Will .ii hundrtA 
and fortj-tWD illaitTaliun* on wood. In one large and bandfona octavo rolume oi atioal 
lOU pagea: extra olotb, $i Iti leather, >S lb. 
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nr Tss SAMt Anrunn {Sim sta-if.) 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICAL JURISPRO- 

DBNCB, SeooDd Edition, a.vi..d. w.ib uDmeiou« IlluatralioM, In two i.r* lata 
oelaro euUuiei. oloih, (10 QV; leiiihar, ti2 DO. ^ ^ 

Thlfgt*tl work 1. now recogniiad it. England H Ibe folleit and most antharltaiiTa Irvalb* •» 
•rarj- dtpaninent of it* iinp..rlanl lubjed. In Vajing U, in iti iinprcivad form, before tli. Amart- 
~''J'rwwiioa, Ibe jiubli'ber tiuils IbMil will aasamt \\iau.ti>* v>^'^'a»\«\:^«a^tU(, 



fBT C. Lea'b Poblicationb — {Psijcholo^ical Medicine, ^c). 
q^CKE [DANIEL RACK). M.D.. 

-* Ji.inl atil\.tr a/ "Tht Mnttaalff FrvKnlagieni Midieiitt," it, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THK INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON 

THE BODY IN HKALTH ANU DISEASE. Deaigncd lo illnitnite tbe Aoti^n of tha 
Imaginstion. In one bftDclaoDlt ocUvo volunia o[ 41S psgsi, eilr& Dloth, (3 Hb. Ilfa1» 

The object of thi (utliDr in tbii work iiu bern to ehow not onlj tb« cffHt of lb> mind in euu- 
hig iiid iDtcnsirjing dueue, but nit., it* eartiitt inflacnoe. gad tha a» wbich ma; b* mide of 
tbt Imnglnitlian nnd tha imolionsus thvrnpautie *gent>. Soatliirad ruti beuin; opon thii aub- 
Jret bkva long baao familiar lo Ihe profreaien, bol no iltempt ha* hitherto been ma^a locallcBl 
— J .:— .1 .. — j_. .jjgm aiiiisbla (o tbe praetilioner, bj e«l»h1i<bing Ibe boto- 
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DLANDFORD (G. FIELDING), M. D.. F. R. G P., 

■i^ i,icIiirtroa Prucliolnglcal ilfdtclniallluai:hni.la/ SI, Omrgi't f. 
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VITINSLO W {FORBES), M.D., D. C.L., j-c. 

ON OBSCURK DISEASES OF THE BRAIN AND DISORDERS 

OF THB MtllD; thair iaoipiant Symptotus, PatbotoKr. Diagnogii, Treatmeot, and Pto- 
pbTlaila. Beeond Ameriaan, from Ibe third and reriied Englinh edilioti- In ana baadaoma 
iHtsro Tolnma of nearly ItOO pagea, extra sloth. t4 2i. 

L.J EA {HENRY C). "^ 

» SUPERSTITION AND FOKCE: KSSAYS ON THE WAGER OP 

LAW, TBB WAOKR OF BATTLE, THB OBDEAL. AND TORTURE, Seeoad Edition, 
one huidflOme «oIume ruyal llioio. of nearly SOO pagea -, eitr* clotb, (3 IS, 
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r TUB SAME ABTMOn. (Lolly PuilUlud,) 

' STUDIES IN CHURCH HISTORY— THE RISE OF THE TEM- 
PORAL POWER— BENEFIT OF CLBROY— BXOOMMUNIOATION. In one large roj»l 
o. volume of &ie pp. extra cloth. S3 7&. 
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ilNBY U. LbA'b PuBLICATIOBt;,' 



INDEX TO CATALOOO 
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FowBw'i BloBBBlifT CbtmUltx . 
PoxoaDlteuHotliieBiiiuich . . 
rnlleron th« Luogi, Ac. 
Sr»B'* PBlhologj (Dd Horbld AdUodi; 

aibxiB't Soriarj 

fllan's FitliDliiglu] niiioIugT, bj L«td7 , 

Omr". ioBloiny 

Orifllh't (B.B.) nBlTBTMl FormolBTj 
Oroo OB Fortlgn Bodl«« to Alr-r»(u«ea 
Orapi'i Prlnolplsi Bad PrBctlctor Sargsi 

aro..'. PilhulOgtCBlABBlODlJ . 

Onnunt us Sorglial D1h«wi bI ChlMtti 

8>ri>horD«'i Buea11tl>D[HedlclD« . 
B*rl<liorDf '■ CoBipMtm of lb* KeJtMl ) 



Ls RocliB DB PnCDDiuaU, ke. 

lAanmn ind Mooa-t Uplidulnilc 

LnviuB on tb» Bjr. _ . . 

LuTCDck OB Madlul ObKrTBlltB . 
, 27 LgfuniiBB'i FbjdDlDilHl Cliamlm 
, 13 LriliiDiDti'iCbaiiiliafPbyilnLogr. 

'. te LfODiDnPsfar . . . , 
. 10 tlullH'aSaitlcil ADitumj . 
. 31 I tUnb^I'i Pb7>l°l°RT ■ 

111 Hatg>'iOI»lBlrlei, thaSolaaceBfld 
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II HlUar'iPrBelfeaorBurgerr ■ ■ 
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" FivR DouMiiS K year, see p. 11. 
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